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I 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE 

AS  OUTLINED  IN  REPORTS  OF  SURVEYS  RECENTLY  MADE  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

The  relation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  land -grant 
colleges  is  of  long  standing.  It  is  a  statutory  relation  and  as 
such  perfectly  definite.  Thru  the  limitation  of  its  resources 
the  Bureau  has  not  always  been  able  to  cultivate  this  relation 
to  the  full.  It  has,  however,  from  year  to  year  endeavored  to 
meet  its  legal  obligations  more  completely,  and  in  this  effort 
it  has  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
themselves. 

Requests  of  various  state  official  bodies  during  the  past 
fifteen  months  have  brought  about  an  altogether  new  rela- 
tion between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  individual  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  requests  referred  to  are  those  for  higher 
educational  surveys.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  com- 
pleted such  surveys  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Iowa,  Wash- 
ington, North  Dakota,  and  Nevada  since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Association.  Other  surveys  are  projected  in  the  States 
of  Arizona,  South  Carolina,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  possi- 
bly New  Mexico.  In  certain  of  these  states  the  land-grant 
college  is  separate  from  the  state  university.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  survey  in  such  states  has  been  to  determine 
the  appropriate  functions  and  relationships  of  these  two 
institutions ;  that  is,  to  devise  a  remedy  for  expensive  dupli- 
cation of  courses  and  departments.    It  is  in  connection  with 
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its  recommendations  on  these  matters  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  made  important  pronouncements  concerning 
the  status  of  the  land-grant  college. 

First  of  all,  it  has  emphasized  the  complete  educational 
equivalence  of  the  work  done  in  the  collegiate  departments 
of  the  land-grant  college  to  that  done  in  the  state  university, 
provided  the  entrance  requirements  and  scholastic  standards 
of  the  two  institutions  are  the  same.  It  has  pointed  out  that 
states  with  separate  land-grant  colleges  have  established 
what  is  substantially  a  university  system  operated  from 
several  centers.  The  following  quotation  from  the  report  on 
the  survey  of  educational  institutions  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington (now  in  press)  presents  the  Bureau's  interpretation 
of  this  situation: 

"Unquestionably  the  state  university  was  at  first  intended 
to  be  the  ranking  institution  in  the  state.  It  was  assumed 
that  all  higher  training  would  center  in  it.  But  most  state 
universities  were  established  before  the  differentiation  of 
higher  education  into  separate  specialized  fields  of  subject- 
matter.  This  development  has  taken  place  within  fifty 
years.  The  same  period  has  seen  the  rise  of  the  land-grant 
college.  Land-grant  colleges  have  indeed  borne  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  great  modern  movement  which  has  led 
to  the  elevation  of  applied  science  among  the  learned 
professions;  they  have  contributed  largely  to  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  professional  lines  which  marks  present-day 
higher  education. 

"In  the  beginning  the  land-grant  college  was  undoubtedly 
not  of  equal  standing  with  the  university.  In  some  states  it 
is  still  on  a  lower  academic  level,  but  in  states  where  higher 
education  in  both  the  applied  subjects  and  the  older  scho- 
lastic subjects  has  been  best  supported  and  most  wisely  ad- 
ministered the  disparity  between  these  two  types  of  institu- 
tions has  wholly  disappeared.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
it  remains  with  the  institutions  and  with  the  states  to  estab- 
lish the  full  educational  equivalence  of  the  land-grant  college 
and  the  university.  If  the  land-grant  college  has  as  high  en- 
trance requirements,  as  severe  educational  standards,  and  as 
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an  able  a  corps  of  instructors,  it  is  a  university  (no  matter 
what  it  is  called) ,  doing  work  of  equal  rank  with  that  offered 
by  the  university  proper.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  which  have  developed  graduate  courses 
and  encouraged  research  in  the  applied  sciences.     .     . 

"Those  states  which  maintain  separate  land-grant  colleges 
have  in  effect  divided  their  universities  and  have  created 
a  university  system.  If  they  have  been  wise  enough  early 
enough  to  differentiate  the  functions  of  the  two  institutions, 
they  may  have  assigned  to  one  the  liberal  arts  and  the  learned 
professions,  to  another  the  applied  sciences  and  agriculture, 
or  they  may  have  made  some  other  division;  but  unfor- 
tunately few  states  have  possest  this  wisdom.  In  any  event, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  where  a  state  university  system 
exists  instead  of  a  single  institution,  the  field  of  the  university 
proper  is  likely  to  be  abbreviated.  This  is  entirely  just  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  may  not  be  a  disad- 
vantage. In  fact,  the  existence  of  two  or  more  institutions  of 
collegiate  rank  undoubtedly  increases  the  total  number  of 
students  who  avail  themselves  of  higher  education.  Every 
institution  exerts  a  strong  magnetic  pull  on  its  immediate 
environment." 

After  the  educational  equivalence  of  the  work  in  the 
applied  sciences  to  that  done  in  the  pure  sciences  and  liberal 
arts  has  been  conceded,  the  problem  of  the  state  is  to  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  the  functions  of  the  two  institu- 
tions in  accordance,  first,  with  state  needs,  and,  second,  with 
the  equipment  and  location  of  the  institutions  concerned. 
The  competence  of  the  state  to  determine  the  function  of 
each  institution  is  clear.  Even  the  Federal  grants  for  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  are  grants  to  the  state  and  not  to 
any  institution  of  the  state.  The  state  has  at  all  times  the 
right  to  redistribute  the  allotment  or  to  withdraw  it,  if  it 
chooses,  from  any  institutional  beneficiary.  The  state  is  in- 
deed expressly  authorized  by  the  terms. of  the  Morrill  act  to 
provide  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
"in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respec- 
tively prescribe."    State  and  Federal  courts  have  handed 
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down  decisions  on  this  point  too  often  to  leave  any  ground 
for  doubt. 

The  full  authority  of  the  state  in  the  premises  being  ad- 
mitted, the  Bureau  of  Education  has  maintained  that  the 
determination  of  the  field  of  each  of  the  separate  institutions 
should  be  based  on  a  clear-cut  conception  of  the  justifiable 
extent  of  duplication.  The  Bureau  has  discust  this  question 
several  times  and  has  also  enunciated  a  principle  of  differen- 
tiation. I  quote  from  the  report  on  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  state  of  Washington  (now  in  press),  and  from  the 
report  on  state  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa  which 
has  just  been  published.  In  the  Washington  report  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made  concerning  duplication : 

"The  word  duplication  has  become  a  bogy.  Many  believe 
it  designates  what  is  tantamount  to  a  crime  in  public  insti- 
tutional management.  Duplication,  however,  is  of  two 
kinds.  One  of  them  is  perfectly  harmless,  justifiable,  desir- 
able, necessary.  The  other  is  exceedingly  undesirable,  first, 
on  the  ground  of  expense,  and,  second,  on  the  ground  of  the 
animosities  which  it  engenders. 

'What  is  the  extent  of  harmless  necessary  duplication? 
First  of  all  the  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  English,  a 
limited  amount  of  modern  languages,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  history  and  economics,  and  many  more,  must  be 
taught  in  every  institution  of  collegiate  grade.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  college  without  them  is  unthinkable,  even  if  it  is  a 
strictly  technical  institution.  These  subjects  form  a  sort  of 
universal  groundwork.  Moreover,  the  allegation  so  often 
made  that  duplication  is  expensive  and  wasteful  is  probably 
untenable  as  applied  to  such  subjects  as  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. Work  in  elementary  mathematics,  in  chemistry,  or 
in  English  composition  may  be  just  as  economically  carried 
on  in  two  or  three  places  as  in  one,  if  the  instructors  are  paid 
at  the  same  rate,  the  classes  are  of  the  same  size,  and  each 
plant  is  full  to  the  point  of  saturation.  Similarly,  laboratory 
space  for  several  hundred  elementary  students  in  biology  or 
physics  may  as  well  be  provided  in  two  places  as  in  one. 
Duplication  of  this  sort  is  not  unlike  that  which  prevails 
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among  all  high  schools.  It  constitutes  neither  an  educational 
nor  a  fiscal  problem  for  the  state.  The  important  thing  is  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  such  duplica- 
tion as  this  and  the  kind  of  duplication  discust  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

"In  any  but  the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  states  the 
proposition  that  the  state  should  establish  out  of  hand  two  or 
more  schools  of  law  or  medicine  or  dentistry  would  not  be 
seriously  considered.  The  demand  for  men  trained  in  these 
professions  would  not  warrant  it  and  the  expense,  unless 
justified  by  the  demand,  would  be  an  inexcusable  extrava- 
gance. Probably  no  state  would  at  present  think  of  estab- 
lishing two  graduate  schools  to  conduct  costly  research  in  the 
same  departments  for  a  few  students  each.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  state  not  already  having  two  or 
more  schools  of  engineering  would  seriously  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  more  than  one.  Engineering  education  con- 
stantly becomes  more  expensive  and  involves  constant  addi- 
tions to  institutional  equipment  in  the  shape  of  costly  appli- 
ances. Training  in  these  and  other  professional  lines  is 
largely  a  thing  by  itself.  It  builds  to  some  extent  (in  some 
lines  more  than  in  others)  on  the  fundamental  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  does  not  itself  con- 
stitute, however,  a  component  part  of  the  training  for  some 
other  pursuit.  In  other  words,  one  may  have  to  study  chem- 
istry and  mathematics  before  one  can  study  medicine,  but 
one  does  not  have  to  study  medicine  in  order  to  study  chem- 
istry or  law.  If  the  Bureau  were  to  make  a  sweeping  generali- 
zation, it  would  say  that  duplication  in  professional  lines 
(except  teacher-training,  for  which  few  states  provide  suffi- 
cient opportunities)  is  highly  undesirable." 

The  principle  of  differentiation  in  accordance  with  which 
it  believes  unwarranted  duplication  may  be  avoided,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Bureau  in  the  report  on  the  state  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Iowa  (Bulletin  191 6,  No.  19).  It  is 
stated  as  follows : 

"In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested 
in  the  practice  of  the  Iowa  State  institutions  the  commission 
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[appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education]  has  been  guided  by 
what  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of  'major  and  service 
lines*  of  work.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  .  .  . 
each  state  institution  should  have  assigned  to  it  certain 
major  fields  which  it  may  be  expected  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Agriculture  at  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  is  such  a  major  line.  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines 
are  such  subordinate  subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  a  major  line.  The  amount  required  is  gener- 
ally not  very  large.  English  is  such  a  service  line  for  engi- 
neering and  agriculture  at  the  state  college.  Institutions  may 
well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service  lines  to 
one  another  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  relation  of 
their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a  major  line  at 
the  state  university,  a  service  line  at  the  state  college.  But 
there  should  be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

"In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  af- 
fords a  rational  and  practicable  principle  of  administration. 
Between  the  state  university  and  the  state  college  this  divi- 
sion would  at  present  reserve  as  major  lines  to  the  institu- 
tion at  Ames,  agriculture,  veterinary  medicine,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  certain  departments  of  engineering  to  be  later 
determined.  It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames  ser- 
vice subjects,  in  no  case  to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  needs  of  the  major  subject  are  supplied.  In  the 
actual  working  of  this  principle  it  would  result  that  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  elementary  collegiate  work  might  be  given 
at  the  state  college  in  the  languages  and  humanities  and  cer- 
tain of  the  sciences,  but  that  they  would  presumably  never 
go  beyond  these  rudimentary  stages.  At  the  state  univer- 
sity agriculture  and  certain  fields  of  engineering,  if  culti- 
vated at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as 
service  subjects  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to 
the  institution. 

"Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a 
principle  of  division.     .     .    Such  cases  of  overlapping,  how- 
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ever,  provided  the  main  principle  is  accepted,  are  all  ob- 
viously capable  of  amicable  settlement  by  means  of  a  confer- 
ence consisting  of  some  convenient  number  of  representatives 
of  the  faculties  of  the  institutions  affected.     .     . 

"Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted, 
the  whole  situation  clears  up  not  only  as  regards  intramural 
work,  but  also  as  regards  extension  work.  An  institution 
would  be  permitted  to  do  extension  work  only  in  a  major 
line.'* 

Undoubtedly  the  most  critical  question  arising  at  present 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  functions  of  higher 
institutions  in  those  states  having  separate  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  work  in 
engineering.  The  separate  land-grant  college  has  claimed 
the  development  of  all  branches  of  engineering  as  its  special 
right.  The  state  university  in  those  states  supporting  insti- 
tutions of  both  types  has  generally  made  the  same  claim. 
Neither  has  been  willing  to  concede  the  claims  of  the  other. 
The  resulting  rivalry  has  led  to  intolerable  mutual  jealousies 
and  antagonisms,  to  factional  strife  between  alumni  and 
faculty  bodies,  to  waste  of  high-class  men  and  equipment,  to 
the  infusion  of  politics  into  higher  educational  affairs.  The 
problem  involved  is,  therefore,  perhaps  the  most  vexed  prob- 
lem in  higher  educational  administration  in  the  United 
States.    Is  it  capable  of  solution? 

The  Bureau  believes  that  with  the  aid  of  the  principles 
just  enunciated  a  solution  may  in  each  case  be  found.  The 
Bureau  recognizes  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  under 
obligations  to  develop  instruction  in  mechanic  arts,  and  that 
the  term  mechanic  arts  has  usually  been  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering.  It  maintains,  however,  that 
the  development  of  advanced  work  in  engineering  (senior 
college  or  graduate  work)  should  be  decided  in  the  light  of 
the  needs  of  the  state,  the  appropriateness  of  the  location  of 
each  institution  for  such  work,  and  the  equipment  of  each. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  institutional  question  but  a  ques- 
tion of  state  policy.    No  institution  should  attempt  to  main- 
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tain  a  particular  branch  of  training  when  it  can  be  proved 
that  greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  state  if  this  branch 
were  cultivated  elsewhere. 

In  the  effort  to  suggest  settlements  of  the  problem  in  dif- 
ferent states  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  major  and 
service  lines,  and  having  regard  solely  for  the  interests  of  the 
state,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  offered  four  different 
types  of  recommendations  on  this  subject. 

In  the  report  on  the  state  higher  educational  institutions  of 
Iowa  the  Bureau  proposed  three  possible  methods  of  read- 
justment. One  of  these  being  judged  at  present  impracti- 
cable will  not  be  mentioned  here.  Of  the  other  two  recom- 
mendations suggested  as  alternative  propositions,  the  first 
looks  toward  the  consolidation  of  all  engineering  work  at  the 
land-grant  college.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  [commission]  suggests  the  union  of  the  two  schools 
in  one  place  under  highly  expert  direction.  The  commission 
is  unanimously  convinced  that  this  is  the  method  by  which 
engineering  work  under  state  support  in  Iowa  could  best  be 
maintained  and  developed.  No  other  method  will  so  cer- 
tainly insure  the  permanent  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
friction,  irritation,  unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful 
duplication  .  .  .  The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
weight  of  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
unification  of  [engineering]  work  at  the  state  university, 
where  it  would  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  other  high-grade 
professional  schools,  where  it  would  have  a  strong  backing  in 
the  pure  sciences  and  helpful  contact  with  the  liberal  arts, 
and  where  it  could  be  maintained  on  a  high  level,  free  from 
the  tug  of  artisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commission 
does  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  quite 
as  much  bound  by  their  essential  character  to  develop  me- 
chanic arts  on  an  equal  footing  with  agriculture.  In  view  of 
this  necessity  for  the  joint  development  of  agriculture  and 
engineering,  the  commission  believes  that  such  union  of 
schools,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  should  be  made  at  the 
Iowa  State  college." 
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The  second  recommendation  shows  the  possibiHty  of  the 
avoidance  of  dupHcation  in  expensive  engineering  courses  by 
the  assignment  of  certain  branches  of  engineering  to  the 
university  and  certain  other  branches  to  the  land-grant 
college.    I  quote: 

"If  this  method,  discust  above,  is  adjudged  impracticable  of 
application,  considering  the  present  condition  of  institutional 
and  popular  sentiment  in  Iowa,  the  commission  recommends 
that  a  definite  vertical,  or  topical,  division  of  engineering 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  by  the  board  of  education 
in  conference  with  a  small  group  of  expert  engineers,  wholly 
unconnected  with  either  institution,  each  of  whom  should 
be  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  the  four  American 
societies  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engi- 
neering. .  .  In  such  a  division  it  appears  likely  that  the 
work  in  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  en- 
gineering, and  perhaps  structural  engineering,  should  be 
conducted  at  the  state  university,  and  that  the  work  in 
highway,  transportation,  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering should  be  developed  at  the  state  college." 

In  Washington  a  totally  different  local  situation  was  found. 
The  Bureau,  therefore,  conceded  the  present  desirability  of 
continuing  undergraduate  work  in  the  fundamental  engi- 
neering branches  at  both  the  land-grant  college  and  the  uni- 
versity, and  of  restricting  the  development  of  certain  highly 
specialized  lines  to  one  or  the  other  institution.  The  recom- 
mendations follow : 

"The  more  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  Bureau  to 
make  the  survey,  has  studied  the  question,  the  more  it  has 
been  imprest  with  the  strength  of  the  position  of  at  least  the 
fundamental  branches  of  engineering  in  the  curriculums  of 
both  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  while  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  may  be  maintained  with  engi- 
neering on  a  lower  basis  than  full  professional  courses, 
nevertheless,  in  Washington  this  seems  to  be  exceedingly  un- 
desirable. Unquestionably  also  engineering  has  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  vital  departments  at  Pullman.    On  the 
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other  hand,  the  committee  is  equally  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  development  of  courses  in  engineering  at  the 
university  represents  the  dynamic  drive  of  a  real  demand,  a 
demand  which  could  not  be  met  by  an  institution  400  miles 
away,  a  demand  which,  unless  all  signs  and  portents  fail, 
will  continue  to  increase. 

"In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  be 
continued  as  major  lines  at  both  institutions.  It  is  the  more 
reconciled  to  this  recommendation  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  the  plants  and  engineering  equipment  of  both  insti- 
tutions are  now  used  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  concentration  of  both  schools  at  a  single  point 
would  entail  considerable  expense  for  new  equipment.  It  is 
probable  that,  while  it  costs  somewhat  more  to  give  the 
training  in  two  places  than  in  one,  the  added  expense  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  very  great.  Second,  because 
the  development  of  the  state  of  Washington  has  already 
called,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  the  future  call  for  a  larger 
percentage  of  trained  engineers  than  are  needed  in  most 
other  states.  The  maintenance  of  two  schools  of  engineering 
(somewhat  differentiated  as  is  suggested  below),  while  an 
unwarranted  extravagance  for  a  state  like  Iowa  or  North 
Dakota,  may  be  justified  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

"Granting  the  justification  of  duplication  of  the  three 
fundamental  branches  of  engineering,  the  committee  recom- 
mends certain  limitations  which  will  prevent  the  most  sweep- 
ing future  duplications,  as  follows : 

"i.  Chemical  engineering,  already  established  at  the  university, 
should  be  restricted  to  that  institution. 

"2.  Graduate  work  in  engineering  branches,  when  developed, 
should  be  developed  at  the  university  and  not  at  the  state 
college. 

"3.  The  establishment  of  new  lines  of  engineering  at  either  in- 
stitution should  be  authorized  by  the  regents  only  after  a  joint 
conference  of  representatives  of  both  faculties  and  both  boards. 

"4.  The  committee  is  persuaded  that  only  one  school  of  mining 
engineering  is  needed  in  the  state  of  Washington." 
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In  another  state,  the  report  on  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  still  another  set  of  local  conditions  led  the 
Bureau  to  make  another  type  of  recommendation,  which  is 
believed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  principles  already  laid 
down.  It  urges  the  concentration  of  all  senior  college  and 
graduate  work  in  engineering,  except  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial engineering,  at  the  state  university  and  the  development 
of  only  junior  college  courses  in  engineering  branches,  excep- 
tion being  made  of  agricultural  and  industrial  engineering 
again,  at  the  land-grant  college. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Bureau's  position 
in  these  matters  should  commend  itself  unqualifiedly  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations.  It  has,  however,  done  its 
best  to  make  a  non-partisan  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
this  very  critical  administrative  question.  It  has  held  con- 
stantly in  view  the  fact  that  the  service  of  the  state  is  the 
touchstone  by  which  every  educational  policy  should  be 
tested.  It  is  convinced  that  its  recommendations  will,  if 
adopted,  be  the  means  of  saving  some  future  expense  in  each 
of  these  states.  But  more  especially  does  it  believe  that  the 
application  of  the  principles  here  set  forth  will  effect  a  unity 
both  of  organization  and  of  purpose  in  state  systems  of 
higher  education  that  has  not  always  characterized  these 
systems  thus  far. 

Samuel  P.  Capen 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  CHINESE  STUDENTS 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  DIRECT,  PRACTICAL,  NATURAL 
WAY  OF  LEARNING  ANY  LANGUAGE 

We  had  spent  an  hour  or  more  discussing  the  parts  of 
speech.  The  class  seemed  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  verb  and  a  noun,  but  they  were  not  quite  clear  about  the 
plural  of  nouns.  Why  was  the  plural  of  tooth,  teeth  and  not 
tooths?  Why  was  the  plural  of  some  nouns  made  by  adding 
s  and  some  by  adding  es? 

'What  is  the  plural  of  child?''  I  asked  the  class. 

"Twins,"  volunteered  Wang  Pei  Chi. 

I  have  since  seen  this  very  joke  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, in  payment  of  which  the  contributor  probably  received 
one  dollar,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  it  was  original  with  my 
young  friend.  Neither  he  nor  the  other  members  of  the  class 
realized  the  cleverness  of  his  answer. 

How  does  a  small  child  learn  a  language?  He  does  not 
learn  it  from  a  textbook.  He  learns  it  thru  the  ear  in  the 
natural  way  from  his  parents  and  playmates.  If  he  hears 
correct  speech  sounds  he  will  learn  to  speak  correctly.  If  he 
hears  faulty  grammar  and  poor  sentence  construction,  his 
language  will  be  incorrect  and  faulty.  If  words  are  pro- 
nounced clearly  and  correctly  in  his  presence  he  will  soon  be 
answering  with  perfect  pronunciation.  At  the  basis  of  all 
correct  speech  lies  a  correct  conception  of  sound.  Our  ear 
and  tongue  are  linked  together.  The  ear  is  the  guide  to  the 
tongue.  Speech  sounds  indicate  ideas  and  unless  they  are 
"taken  in"  by  the  ear  the  hearer  will  misunderstand.  "Unless 
ye  become  as  little  children  ye  can  not"  learn  a  language. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  study  Chinese  at  the  North 
China  Union  Language  School  in  Peking  for  nine  months  be- 
fore taking  up  my  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.    I  am  satisfied 
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that  I  learned  more  Chinese  in  those  nine  months  by  the 
direct,  conversational  method  than  I  learned  German  in 
four  years  by  the  old  scholastic  "vivisection"  method  in 
vogue  in  high  school  and  college.  Why?  Because  we  were 
taught  to  rely  on  our  ears  and  not  on  our  eyes.  The  Pekinese 
dialect  has  a  comparatively  simple  set  of  sounds — about  four 
hundred  syllables.  But  each  of  these  syllables  has  four 
"tones,"  thus  giving  a  possible  sixteen  hundred  syllables. 
The  English  language  has  a  possibility  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  syllables.  But  the  Chinese  written  language  has 
thirty-two  thousand  characters  and  English  when  printed 
phonetically  has  only  about  forty  letters.  To  the  ear  the 
Chinese  syllables  are  not  difficult,  but  the  Chinese  book  is 
impossible  as  compared  with  one  in  alphabetic  characters. 
Here  is  the  problem  stated  in  terms  of  an  algebraic  equation : 
1600  :  32,000  ::  ear  :  eye,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  twenty 
times  as  hard  to  learn  Chinese  by  eye  as  by  ear. 

FAILURE  OF  SCHOLASTIC  METHOD 

The  subject  which  I  detested  in  my  public  school  course 
was  grammar.  "A  verb  is  a  word  which  asserts.  Adverbs 
modify  verbs,  adjectives  and  other  adverbs."  These  rules 
and  dozens  like  them  meant  nothing  until  I  had  almost  fin- 
ished my  high  school  course.  "On  Grampian  Hills  my  father 
feeds  his  flocks,"  this  was  my  worst  stumbling  block.  I  al- 
ways told  my  teacher  that  "father"  was  the  object  of  that 
sentence.  That  red-backed  state  series  grammar  book  was 
my  most  annoying  and  persistent  enemy.  I  always  felt 
sleepy  when  the  class  in  grammar  was  called. 

The  scholastic  method  is  not  only  at  fault  in  using  the  eye 
instead  of  the  ear,  but  it  has  failed  to  recognize  the  sentence 
as  the  unit  of  speech.  It  has  put  emphasis  on  the  word, 
making  that  the  center  of  instruction.  This  method  has  not 
reckoned  that  the  elementary  difficulty  of  pronunciation 
does  not  fully  exist  in  the  word,  but  rather  in  the  sentence. 
In  teaching  grammar  as  an  introduction  to  a  language,  scho- 
lasticism has  failed  because  it  substitutes  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete;  grammar,  rules,  declensions  and  conjugations  are 
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abstractions.  The  unit  of  language  is  not  the  letter,  nor 
the  word,  but  the  sentence.  Just  as  we  would  put  a  specimen 
into  the  hands  of  a  pupil  about  to  begin  the  study  of  anatomy 
or  botany,  so  we  ought  to  put  a  sentence  into  the  ears  and  on 
the  tongue  of  a  student  as  we  expect  him  to  begin  the  study 
of  language.  We  must,  of  course,  learn  grammar,  but  con- 
cretely, in  connection  with  the  sentences  we  study.  After  it 
is  so  learned  the  student  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  it  when 
stated  abstractly.  The  usual  custom  of  beginning  with  a 
declension  and  memorizing  case  endings  which  never  have 
been  observed  does  not  make  linguists.  Perhaps  the  only 
justification  for  such  a  method  is  for  the  sake  of  formal 
mental  discipline.  But  modern  pedagogy  teaches  us  that 
one  may  acquire  "formal  mental  discipline"  by  pursuing 
studies  which  are  pleasing  to  oneself. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS 

A  beginner  in  a  language  starts  to  talk  in  the  first  lesson. 
Our  classes  in  English  aim  primarily  to  develop  the  student's 
conversational  ability.  Sentence  making  is  insisted  upon 
from  the  start.  The  student  is  not  permitted  to  see  the 
printed  lesson.  His  function  is  to  "stop,  look  and  listen"  and 
then  speak.  Each  lesson  deals  with  the  common  experiences 
of  life  in  an  uncommon  and  dramatic  way.  Suppose  the 
lesson  is  about  eating.  The  teacher  sits  down  at  the  table, 
takes  the  food  he  needs,  handles  the  table  utensils,  eats  his 
meal,  gets  up  from  the  table  and  leaves  the  room. 

Or,  take  for  instance,  the  lesson  about  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  teacher  brings  to  class  some  seeds,  a  bush  or  two  or  a 
plant  and  begins  by  telling  the  class  that  the  seed  must  have 
earth  before  it  will  grow.  He  then  proceeds  to  plant  the 
seed  in  some  soil  which  he  has  brought  for  the  purpose,  say- 
ing, "I  plant  the  seed  in  the  earth."  Then  by  pouring  on  some 
water  he  illustrates  the  value  of  moisture  to  growth.  He 
holds  up  a  plant  and  points  out  the  roots  and  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  By  showing  the  fruit,  some  good 
and  some  bad,  the  teacher  can  at  once  pass  into  a  simple 
discussion  of  the  topic,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
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or  "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear."  He  has  in  the  meantime  given  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  adverbs  and  adjectives,  and  the 
class  is  not  aware  that  it  has  had  the  parts  of  speech  or  that 
it  has  learned  grammar  as  it  should  be  taught. 

Other  lessons  along  this  line  follow,  the  capable  teacher 
always  acting  out  the  subject.  As  he  says  each  sentence  he 
suits  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  pupils  rehearse  the 
sentence  first  in  chorus  and  later  individually.  A  dozen 
lessons  dealing  with  the  daily  things  of  life  such  as  dressing, 
sleeping,  eating,  visiting,  buying,  changing  money,  traveling 
by  ricksha  or  chair,  hiring  workmen,  and  other  topics  based 
on  Chinese  life  furnish  an  extensive  vocabulary  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  much  opportunity  for  practise. 

This  system  has  been  used  extensively  and  successfully  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  In  1907  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  developed  the  method  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  originated  solely  for  use  among  im- 
migrants. Last  year  it  was  used  in  more  than  five  hundred 
cities  in  the  United  States  by  the  Association.  The  public 
schools  of  several  cities  are  holding  classes  for  immigrants — 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Los  Angeles,  Troy,  Boston,  Cleveland 
and  some  others.  In  practically  all  the  cities  where  courses 
are  offered  to  adult  immigrants,  the  initiative  came  from  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or  some  other  such 
private  organization. 

LEARNING  TO  SPEAK 

Every  man  has  two  vocabularies — active,  or  that  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  use,  and  passive,  that  which  he  under- 
stands when  he  hears  others  speak.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Cum- 
mings  in  his  How  to  learn  a  language  estimates  the  passive  to 
be  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  the  active  vocabulary. 

During  the  first  three  to  six  months  one  should  get  only 
the  absolutely  essential  words  and  constructions.  Words 
should  not  be  learned  apart  from  the  sentence,  but  as  a  part 
of  it,  or  if  learned  individually  they  should  at  once  be  brought 
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into  use.  The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  in  assimilating 
new  words  varies.  The  average  language  student  can  with 
comparative  ease  learn  ten  new  words  daily.  If  we  count 
twenty- five  days  to  the  month  this  would  give  him  a  vocabu- 
lary of  1,500  words  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  vocabulary  of  a  workingman  credits  him  with 
300  to  500  words;  of  a  thirteen-year  old  pupil,  sixth  grade, 
with  4,192  and  of  a  college  graduate  with  20,000  to  100,000 
words.  But  during  the  first  six  months  one  should  aim  to 
master  what  is  in  the  course  rather  than  to  extend  the 
vocabulary. 

The  aim  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  keep  the  student's 
mind  active.  We  can  usually  depend  on  it  that  when  the 
pupil  loses  interest  the  teacher  is  either  tired,  lazy  or  ill. 
The  teacher's  purpose  will  be  defeated  if  he  permits  his  stu- 
dents to  go  to  sleep  in  the  class.  It  is  downright  hard  work 
to  teach  a  conversation  class  by  the  direct  method  and  secure 
the  maximum  results.  The  teacher  must  hold  the  undivided 
attention  of  every  student  in  the  class  during  the  entire  hour. 

A  feature  of  the  classroom  work  in  the  Nanchang  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  School  has  been  the  experiment 
of  developing  the  student's  initiative  by  having  him  do 
practically  all  the  work  himself.  After  the  teacher  has 
covered  the  lesson  carefully  by  demonstrations  and  object 
instruction,  he  calls  two  or  more  students  to  the  platform 
and  has  them  carry  on  conversations  about  the  text.  Stu- 
dents take  turns  in  handling  the  objects  and  asking  questions 
about  them.  They  are  instructed  beforehand  to  bring 
various  objects  to  class  for  topics  of  conversation.  This  plan 
has  worked  exceptionally  well  and  has  proven  a  novel  way  in 
keeping  up  interest.  One  little  fellow  smilingly  brought  in  a 
beautiful  green  grasshopper  alive,  while  a  more  war-like 
student  produced  a  clumsy  old  army  rifle. 

The  student  should  have  a  definite  period  for  practise  and 
he  should  develop  speed.  He  should  closely  observe  the 
facial  and  vocal  movements  of  his  teacher.  He  should  never 
work  when  his  interest  has  flagged  and  when  he  is  physically 
tired.    The  student  should  seize  every  opportunity  to  chat 
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with  shopkeepers,  peddlers  and  neighbors,  to  talk  with  high 
and  low,  young  and  old.  Attending  church  and  lectures  for 
the  benefit  one  derives  from  listening  to  good  tones  and  con- 
structions is  an  excellent  practise.  One  must  cultivate  the 
ability  to  hear  everything  that  goes  on  around  him. 

The  amount  of  daily  study  which  one  can  devote  to  a 
language  and  keep  his  health  depends  upon  the  person.  In 
general  terms,  study  as  long  as  you  are  interested.  The  secret 
of  good  work  is  attention.  Determine  your  personal  ca- 
pacity and  see  if  you  can  keep  up  interest  by  trying  to  beat 
your  own  record.  Fluency,  accuracy  in  construction  and  in 
pronunciation  are  goals  toward  which  the  student  must  al- 
ways strive. 

LEARNING  TO  READ 

Reading  must  follow,  never  precede,  the  ability  to  speak. 
Begin  to  read  only  what  you  know  how  to  say.  If  you  re- 
verse this  program  you  are  sure  to  fail.  If  an  English  student 
attempts  to  read  French  he  at  once  encounters  the  difficulty 
of  the  pronunciation.  This  he  must  learn  from  the  human 
lips.  A  book  is  a  good  teacher  for  some  purposes,  but  it  will 
never  serve  the  purpose  of  a  human  being.  A  teacher  should 
always  be  used  as  a  book.  No  book,  no  printed  page,  no 
written  sheet  ever  did  nor  ever  can  teach  language  sounds. 
Imagine  trying  to  learn  to  speak  Chinese  by  studying 
Chinese  characters.  It  is  an  impossible  task.  We  have  in- 
vented systems  of  Romanization  to  get  us  over  this  difficulty, 
yet  no  system  ever  written  has  proved  satisfactory.  Why? 
Because  it  is  impossible  to  convey  sounds  and  tones  thru  the 
eye.  A  Chinese  boy  learns  characters  only  by  repeating 
their  sounds  over  and  over  with  a  teacher.  He  learns  to 
speak  before  he  learns  to  read.  The  only  way  to  learn  to 
read  correctly  is  first  to  learn  to  speak. 

At  the  outset  the  Chinese  student  learns  that  the  English 
language  has  an  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters.  With  these 
letters  he  is  able  to  construct  all  the  words  we  have,  the 
the  letters  often  do  not  indicate  the  sound  of  the  word.  It  is 
here  that  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling  is  of  great  value. 
Silent  letters  are  always  a  stumbling  block  to  a  beginner. 
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After  a  student  has  learned  to  say  a  number  of  sentences 
correctly,  these  sentences  are  written  in  character  and  in 
Roman  on  slips  of  paper  or  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
then  goes  over  the  sentences  at  which  the  student  is  looking. 
Now  he  gets  the  words  and  the  sentence  thru  both  the  ear 
and  the  eye.    He  now  has  a  double  grip  on  the  language. 

THE  TEACHER 

A  teacher  to  be  competent  should  have  a  personality — a 
winning  personality.  He  should  have  enthusiasm  and  "drive" 
and  a  good  supply  of  initiative.  He  must  block  out  his  work 
and  do  more  than  barely  keep  ahead  of  the  class.  He  should 
be  an  actor  and  intensely  interested  in  what  he  is  doing.  He 
should  not  be  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  to  show  how  sounds 
are  made,  nor  afraid  to  take  off  his  coat  to  illustrate  an 
action.  He  should  be  patient,  never  forgetting  that  his 
student  is  like  a  child  with  his  mother  and  it  will  take  hun- 
dreds of  repetitions,  spread  over  months,  before  he  can  say 
things  properly.  The  teacher  should  not  speak  in  the  native 
language  of  his  students.  It  is  unnecessary  that  he  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  tongue.  At  one  time  in  my  teaching 
experience  I  inadvertently  let  my  pupils  know  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  their  language.  This  was  the  ruin  of  my 
class  because  the  students  thereafter  insisted  that  I  translate 
sentences  for  them.  They  never  learned  to  think  in  English ; 
they  failed  because  they  used  English  words  and  foreign  con- 
structions. A  teacher  should  not  tell  his  pupils  all  their 
mistakes  at  once. 

The  pupil  should  welcome  all  criticisms.  He  should  not  be 
afraid  to  use  what  he  knows  before  all  foreigners  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  If  the  pupil  will  bear  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  he  will  succeed : 

I.  The  ear,  not  the  eye.  2.  Sentences,  not  words.  3.  Peo- 
ple, not  books.  4.  The  lips,  not  the  memory.  5.  Talk  first, 
read  and  write  later.  6.  Live  the  language,  do  not  translate. 
7.  Not  why,  but  how.    8.  It's  play,  not  work. 

Frank  B.  Lenz 

Nanchang,  China 


Ill 

FURTHER  DATA  ON  THE  MAGNITUDE  AND 
RATE  OF  CHANGES  IN  ADOLESCENCE 

Professor  Thorndike's  conclusions  on  the  magnitude  and 
rate  of  alleged  changes  at  adolescence  based  on  the  answers  of 
sixty-six  men  to  queries  as  to  when  they  experienced  the 
greatest  and  least  intensity  of  certain  mental  attitudes  and 
interests  were  so  interesting  that  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  to  try  the  same  set  of  questions  on 
some  other  slightly  different  groups.  The  question  arose  as 
to  whether  larger  and  somewhat  younger  groups  of  both 
sexes  might  not  lead  to  different  results.  We,  therefore, 
gave  the  same  questions  (See  Educational  Review,  Vol.  54, 
p.  140)  to  386  college  students  mostly  juniors  and  seniors, 
303  women  and  83  ^  men,  except  that  to  the  list  previously 
used  we  added  four  additional  questions  as  follows : 

When  were  you  most  adventurous? Least? 

When  were  you  most  self-confident? Least? 

When  was  your  emotional  life  most  intense? 

Least? 

When  did  you  experience  the  first  definite  romantic  interest  in 

the  opposite  sex? Did  it  afterwards  increase 

or  diminish? 

The  median  age  of  both  men  and  women  was  slightly 
over  twenty-one.  Altho  Thorndike  does  not  state  what  the 
ages  of  his  group  of  men  were,  it  was  presumed  that  the 
groups  here  reported  were  slightly  younger  than  the  men 
reported  by  him. 

^  The  group  was  composed  of  students  taking  courses  in  psychology  and 
education  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Cornell  College  and  Grinnell  College. 
The  returns  from  the  two  latter  places  being  obtained  thru  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Betts  and  Professor  Hartson.  Mr.  McDowell,  fellow  in  Education, 
S.  U.  I.,  assisted  in  tabulating  the  data. 
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By  referring  to  the  above  cited  article  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  author  estimates  the  definiteness  and  magnitude  of  the 
alleged  changes  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  votes 
for  the  greatest  and  for  the  least  for  each  age  from  ten  years 
on.  While  his  tables  show  fairly  definite  maxima  for  a 
number  of  these  supposed  traits  there  seem  to  be  somewhat 
less  definite  minimum  periods. 

This  tendency  was  even  more  marked  in  bur  cases,  so  much 
so  that  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  be  unfair  to  estimate  the 
intensity  of  the  traits  simply  in  terms  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  greatest  and  least  intensities.  While  the  greatest 
intensities  in  most  cases  showed  definite  maxima,  the  judg- 
ments of  "least"  were  frequently  distributed  with  such  uni- 
formity as  to  suggest  little  more  than  chance  as  the  deter- 
mining factor.  It  is  obviously  harder  to  locate  specifically 
the  period  of  least  intensity  of  a  trait  than  the  period  of  its 
greatest  intensity.  These  students  were  quite  emphatic  in 
stating  that  they  found  it  more  difficult.  There  were,  for 
example,  in  the  totals  of  11,904  possible  judgments  784 
failures  to  give  any  time  at  all,  or  6.3  per  cent.  Of  these  only 
4  per  cent  were  found  among  the  judgments  as  to  greatest 
intensities,  while  8  per  cent  of  the  returns  on  least  intensity 
were  blank.  The  reliability  of  the  answers  may  also  be 
roughly  estimated  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  students 
marked  their  answers  ^,  certainty,  B^  fairly  certain,  C,  much 
doubt  and  D,  merely  random  guess.  Sixty- two  per  cent  of 
all  judgments  were  ranked  as  A,  sure  or  B,  fairly  sure.  In 
the  case  of  Thomdike's  presumably  older  group  of  men, 
there  were  only  43  per  cent  of  A  and  B  judgments. 

Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  both  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive number  of  blanks  and  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  students  attached  to  their  judgments  that  they  are 
somewhat  more  reliable  than  those  obtained  from  Thom- 
dike's sixty-six  men. 

We  present  below  the  distribution  of  judgments  according 
to  ages  for  the  various  traits  reported  by  Thomdike.  The 
judgments  are  reduced  to  percentages  in  order  that  results 
for  the  men  and  women  may  be  readily  compared. 
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Careers  {most) 

Careers  {least) 

Ages 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

1.6 

2.4 

21.8 

12.5 

II 

0 

0 

10.9 

13.8 

12 

3-6 

2.4 

24.6 

21.2 

13 

4-3 

1.2 

II. 6 

7.5 

H 

7.6 

4.8 

9.2 

13.8 

15 

7-3 

8.4 

6.5 

II. 2 

i6 

15.2 

9.7 

4.8 

7.5 

17 

18.5 

12. 

4.4 

3.8 

i8 

16.2 

29. 

3.4 

1.3 

19 

12.8 

10.8 

I. 

0 

20 

7.9 

13-2 

1-7 

3-8 

21 

3.3 

2.4 

0 

1.3 

22  + 

1.3 

3.6 

0 

2.6 

Our  results  as  given  in  the  above  table  are  not  strikingly- 
different  from  those  reported  by  Thorndike.  About  83  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  78  per  cent  of  the  women  report  the 
period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  as  the  epoch  of  most  interest  in 
careers.  As  might  be  expected,  the  period  before  fifteen  is 
the  time  of  least  interest  in  future  vocations. 


TABLE  II 


Home  Most  Attractive 

Home  Least  Attractive 

Ages 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

1-5 

4.8 

6.8 

6.5 

II 

2.7 

1.2 

5 

4 

1.3 

12 

6.1 

8.4 

8 

3 

II. 7 

13 

4.1 

0 

12 

4 

14.3 

14 

3-4 

4.8 

17 

2 

13. 

15 

4-7 

2.4 

14 

4 

16.9 

16 

6.8 

6. 

18 

7 

14.3 

17 

9-5 

9.6 

6 

5 

6.5 

18 

20. 

16.9 

4 

3 

6.5 

19 

16.6 

15.7 

5 

4 

2.6 

20 

17.3 

145 

0 

6.5 

21 

5.8 

7.2 

0 

0 

22  + 

2.2 

8.4 

0 

0 

22 
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Home  is  apparently  most  attractive  for  both  men  and 
women  in  the  years  eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty,  and 
least  attractive  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  Sixty- five  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  men  give  the 
period  of  seventeen  to  twenty  as  the  time  of  greatest  love 
of  home. 

The  fact  that  practically  all  of  our  groups  are  away  from 
home  at  college  during  at  least  the  later  two  years  of  this 
period,  possibly  accounts  for  a  part  of  the  heightened  appre- 
ciation of  home.  In  the  early  part  of  the  teen  period,  when 
these  young  people  were  at  home,  66  per  cent  of  both  men 
and  women  mention  thirteen  to  sixteen  as  the  period  of  its 

TABLE  III 


Friendships  Deepest 

Friendships  Least  Deep 

Ages 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

0 

1-3 

13.4 

7-7 

II 

0 

1-3 

9.1 

11-5 

12 

•  9 

o 

17.9 

9- 

13 

9 

o 

10.9 

14. 1 

14 

6 

4 

1-3 

9.9 

13. 

15 

3 

9 

6.4 

12.7 

23- 

i6 

8 

6 

9- 

5.6 

1-3 

17 

14 

3 

9- 

5.2 

5.1 

i8 

24 

15-4 

4.2 

2.6 

19 

19 

7 

21.8 

3.6 

6.4 

20 

i6 

4 

19.2 

4-5 

3-9 

21 

5 

3 

51 

3.6 

0 

22  + 

I 

8 

9. 

1.8 

2.6 

least  attractiveness.  Aversion  to  home  is  then,  as  far  as  our 
census  is  trustworthy,  not  a  characteristic  of  the  later  teen 
period.  Our  data  are  quite  the  contrary  of  those  offered  by 
Thomdike  for  his  older  group  of  men  in  whom  the  greatest 
period  of  aversion  to  home  occurred  in  late  adolescence 
instead  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 

Our  votes  on  greatest  and  least  parental  influence  were 
much  more  scattering  than  those  of  the  preceding  table,  but 
62  per  cent  of  the  women  and  70  per  cent  of  the  men  gave 
the  years  of  twelve  to  sixteen  as  the  period  of  greatest  paren- 
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tal  influence,  and  54  per  cent  of  the  women  and  61  per  cent 
of  the  men  gave  fifteen  to  twenty  as  the  period  of  least. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  necessarily  any  contra- 
diction between  these  estimates  and  the  preceding  ones  re- 
garding attractiveness  of  home. 

The  distribution  of  our  judgment  as  to  greatest  and  least 
intensity  of  friendships  shows  that  74  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  65  per  cent  of  the  men  regard  seventeen  to  twenty  as 
the  period  of  greatest  depth  of  friendship,  and  practically  78 
per  cent  of  both  sexes  regard  the  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  as 
the  period  of  least  deep  friendships. 


TABLE  IV 

Choice  of  Epochs  for  Reforming  and  Missionary  Tendencies 


Re} 

orm 

Missionary  tendencies 

Ages 

Most 

Least 

Most 

Least 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

ikfew 

10 

0 

0 

II. 4 

8. 

1.2 

0 

8.2 

5.6 

II 

0 

0 

8 

5 

8 

2.4 

0 

5 

9 

7 

12 

2.4 

0 

17 

8 

9 

4 

6.5 

7.2 

9 

5 

6 

13 

3-7 

3.8 

9 

2 

6 

7 

4-4 

1.4 

6 

7 

9 

7 

14 

5-4 

2.5 

8 

5 

14 

7 

12.5 

8.5 

9 

8 

7 

15 

6.8 

10.2 

8 

9 

17 

3 

10.5 

8.5 

5 

I 

16 

7 

16 

12.5 

12.7 

7 

8 

6 

7 

15.4 

15.5 

7 

4 

7 

17 

17.3 

16.5 

4 

3 

6 

7 

12.9 

18.3 

7 

9 

7 

18 

20.1 

21.3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

14.9 

18.3 

7 

8 

4 

19 

15.9 

20.2 

3 

9 

5 

3 

10. 1 

14. 

II 

II 

I 

20 

10. 1 

6.8 

8 

9 

5 

3 

6.8 

5-6 

13 

6 

8 

4 

21 

3-7 

3.8 

2 

8 

I 

3 

1.6 

2.8 

3 

5 

2 

8 

22  + 

2.1 

2.5 

3 

2 

4 

1.2 

0 

4 

7 

6 

7 

In  the  matter  of  zeal  to  reform  self,  others  or  society  and 
missionary  inclinations  there  are  marked  maxima  for  both 
men  and  women  in  the  middle  and  later  teens — 76  per  cent 
of  the  women  give  sixteen  to  twenty,  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
men  give  fifteen  to  nineteen  as  the  epoch  of  reforming 
impulses. 

Missionary  impulses  are  somewhat  more  scattered  but  76 
per  cent  of  the  women  and  83  per  cent  of  the  men  give  the 
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years  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  as  the  highest  point  in  this 
supposed  inch'nation.  Of  all  the  questions,  however,  this 
one  was  most  frequently  unanswered,  fifty-four  women  and 
ten  men  failing  to  give  any  year  at  all,  usually  answering 
"never"  to  the  query.  In  both  our  census  and  that  pre- 
sented by  Thomdike  it  seems  that  these  are  two  fairly  well- 
defined  traits  of  mid-adolescence,  if  we  may  base  our  con- 
clusion on  the  judgments  of  greatest  intensity.  Our  tables 
show  that  the  judgments  of  least  are  much  more  scattering 
and  uncertain  and  Thomdike's  data  are  much  the  same. 


TABLE  V 


Choice  oj  Epochs  for  Unselfishness  and  Inclination 
to  Do  One's  Duty 


Ages 

Most 

Selfish 

Least  Selfish 

Duty, 

Most 

Duty, 

Least 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

4-7 

9-9 

3.5 

1-3 

0 

0 

8.6 

3.8 

II 

9 

8.6 

31 

0 

I. 

0 

7.5 

51 

12 

9 

7 

i6. 

4-9 

2.7 

0 

1-3 

12.4 

14- 

13 

14 

2 

II. I 

3.1 

2.7 

1.6 

0 

11-3 

7.6 

14 

13 

8 

19.7 

2.4 

41 

3. 

0 

10.3 

21.5 

15 

14 

5 

13-6 

3-5 

1.3 

3-7 

2.5 

17.2 

H- 

i6 

10 

7 

8.6 

4.5 

6.8 

6.7 

10. 

12. 

14. 

17 

4 

5 

1.2 

12.9 

13.7 

10.7 

7-5 

7.9 

II. 4 

i8 

3 

I 

3.7 

19.8 

16.4 

16.7 

10. 

3.4 

6.4 

19 

4 

I 

2.5 

132 

22.0 

19.4 

21.3 

2.7 

0 

20 

2 

3 

2.5 

19. 1 

16.4 

23.2 

22.6 

3.1 

2.5 

21 

I 

4 

2.5 

4-5 

9.6 

7-3 

II-3 

1.7 

0 

22  + 

I 

4 

0 

5.6 

2.7 

6.4 

13-7 

1-7 

0 

In  the  matter  of  unselfishness  and  greatest  inclination  to 
do  one's  duty  there  is  a  quite  definite  piling  up  of  votes  by 
both  men  and  women.  Both  are  most  selfish  and  least  in- 
clined to  do  their  duty  from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  markedly  the 
opposite  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
men  whose  judgments  of  least  inclination  to  do  duty  appear 
quite  random. 

In  regard  to  love  of  nature  70  per  cent  of  the  women  and 
64  per  cent  of  the  men  find  the  period  of  sixteen  to  twenty  as 
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distinctive,  and  62  per  cent  of  the  women  find  ten  to  four- 
teen as  least  distinctive.  The  judgments  of  the  men  as  to 
least  interest  in  nature  appear  nearly  random  and  are  quite 
similar  to  the  data  of  Thomdike.  The  judgments  as  to  love 
of  solitude  are  somewhat  more  scattering  for  both  men  and 
women  than  any  other  trait,  but  even  here  69  per  cent  of  the 
women  and  83  per  cent  of  the  men  give  fourteen  to  twenty  as 
the  period  of  greatest  desire  to  be  alone. 

TABLE  VI 

Choice  Epochs  for  Greatest  Love  of  Nature  and  Solitude 


Nature 

Solitude 

Ages 

Most 

Least 

Most 

Least 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

1.3 

0 

21.3 

8.5 

0 

2.6 

41 

1-4 

II 

1.3 

6.2 

13 

8 

9 

5 

1-4 

1-3 

7 

5 

2.7 

12 

5-5 

2.5 

12 

8 

22 

I 

3-8 

1-3 

6 

3 

9.6 

13 

3-4 

1-3 

13 

8 

5 

3 

6.6 

3-9 

8 

6 

12.3 

14 

3.8 

8.6 

8 

2 

9 

2 

9.1 

5.2 

7 

8 

5-5 

15 

6.5 

4-9 

8 

9 

II 

8 

II. 2 

10.4 

9 

7 

6.9 

16 

12.7 

13.6 

7 

I 

9 

2 

9.1 

14.2 

9 

7 

137 

17 

II. 3 

7.4 

6 

5 

3 

8.4 

II. 7 

6 

7 

4.1 

18 

20.2 

13-6 

3 

5 

6 

6 

154 

19.5 

9 

13.7 

19 

12.4 

17-3 

2 

I 

5 

3 

15. 

12. 

9 

7 

6.9 

20 

13.8 

12.3 

I 

4 

3 

9 

10. 1 

10.4 

II 

9 

II . 

21 

41 

3.7 

7 

I 

3 

4.5 

3-9 

4 

8 

41 

22  + 

3-4 

8.6 

0 

0 

4-9 

2.6 

41 

8.3 

The  tendencies  of  the  judgments  of  the  remainder  of  the 
questions  may  be  briefly  reported  as  follows: 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  women  and  61  per  cent  of  the 
men  desired  most  to  be  painters,  musicians,  writers  or  ora- 
tors between  fourteen  and  eighteen.  The  judgments  of  least 
desire  were  distributed  quite  at  random.  The  judgments  on 
greatest  interest  in  reading  were  widely  scattered.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  women  fell  in  the  period  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  and  65  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  period  of  sixteen 
to  twenty.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  women  and  35  per  cent 
of  the  men  would  have  been  included  in  these  periods,  if  the 
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judgments  had  been  distributed  in  a  purely  random  fashion 
over  the  entire  period  of  ten  to  twenty-two  years.  The 
judgments  as  to  least  interest  in  reading  for  both  men  and 
women  were  scattered  practically  at  random  over  the  whole 
period. 

Love  of  adventure  reached  its  maximum  for  70  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  the  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  In  the 
case  of  the  men  the  trait  was  more  widely  scattered,  but  45 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  included  between  the  years  fifteen 
and  seventeen.  A  mere  chance  distribution  of  the  trait 
would  have  given  only  2 1  per  cent  to  these  three  years.  As  to 
self-confidence,  80  per  cent  of  the  women  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  men. fall  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  The  judgments  of 
least  self-confidence  are  distributed  over  the  whole  period  of 
thirteen  years  almost  at  random. 

The  period  of  greatest  intensity  of  emotional  life  is  given  by 
74  per  cent  of  the  women  and  62  per  cent  of  the  men  between 
fifteen  and  nineteen.  The  period  of  least  intensity  is  less 
definite.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  women  and  48  per  cent 
of  the  men  falling  between  ten  and  fourteen. 

The  period  of  first  romantic  interest  in  the  opposite  sex  is 
found  to  be  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  for  76  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  73  per  cent  of  the  women.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  only  48  per  cent  of  the  women  reported  this 
interest  grew  in  the  years  immediately  following. 

The  chief  exception  to  the  common  view  of  adolescent 
literature  is  in  the  case  of  love  of  home  which  seems  to  in- 
crease in  the  later  teens  instead  of  diminish. 

Thomdike  believes,  on  the  basis  of  his  study,  that  many 
of  the  characteristics  assumed  to  belong  to  the  adolescent 
period  are  really  characteristics  of  very  late  adolescence  or 
early  manhood.  The  maxima  of  all  the  sixteen  traits  here- 
with reported  are  under  twenty,  and  the  groupings  in  most 
cases  are  close  to  the  medians.  Our  census  does  not,  of 
course,  prove  that  the  traits  in  question  may  not  grow  in 
intensity  during  the  next  ten  years  of  these  students'  lives. 

The  fact  that  330  of  our  subjects  are  twenty  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  207  are  twenty-one  or  older,  and  yet  no  medians 
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are  over  twenty,  is  certainly  indicative  that  the  traits  in 
question  are  teen  traits  rather  than  traits  more  distinctive  of 
the  early  twenties. 

Our  method  of  recording  the  judgments  was  the  same  as 
that  adopted  by  Thomdike,  namely  to  take  the  median  year 
when  a  time  of  more  than  one  year  was  mentioned  in  an 
answer.  Our  group  did  not,  however,  mention  extended 
periods  with  great  frequency.  Of  the  386  papers  received 
ninety-seven  gave  periods  of  two  years  or  over  rather  fre- 
quently. The  tendency  to  locate  the  trait  indefinitely  was 
much  more  common  among  the  older  members  of  our  group 
than  the  younger.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  students 
twenty-three  years  of  age  or  over  gave  these  indefinite  an- 
swers, while  less  than  22  per  cent  of  those  under  twenty-three 
gave  periods  of  two  years  or  more  as  the  time  of  the  greatest 
or  least  intensity  of  the  various  traits.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  younger  students  were  much  more  certain  of  specific 
times  for  the  various  traits  than  were  the  older  ones. 

Our  general  conclusion  is  that,  with  this  group  of  386  stu- 
dents of  a  median  age  of  slightly  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
the  alleged  adolescent  traits  are  fairly  definite,  especially  if 
we  are  warranted  in  giving  greater  credit  to  the  judgments  of 
most,  which  seem,  on  the  whole,  more  reliable  than  those 
of  least. 

Irving  King 

State  University  of  Iowa 


IV 

SOCIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  FUNDAMENTAL  TO 
PEDAGOGICAL  METHOD 

A  REPLY 

The  article  under  the  heading  given  above  in  the  February 
(1918)  number  of  the  Educational  Review  by  Dr.  Ross  L. 
Finney,  introduces  such  fundamental  considerations  of 
educational  practise  and  principle  that  it  seems  desirable 
that  it  be  reviewed  from  what  is  a  decidedly  different  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  of  our  present  educational  situation 
than  that  exprest  by  Dr.  Finney. 

Dr.  Finney  begins  by  analyzing  the  conflict  which  exists 
in  societies  between  tendencies  to  maintain  the  established 
order  of  things,  as  hardened  into  taboos,  mores,  laws  and 
constitutions  and  based  on  the  fundamental  psychology  of 
habit,  and  other  tendencies  to  seek  for  new  adjustments 
when  old  social  organizations  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  reasoning,  inventing,  problem-solving  side 
of  mental  life  as  exprest  in  social  theories  and  philosophies  of 
life.  He  also  recognizes  in  the  first  pages  of  his  article  a  fact 
that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  unrest  of 
social  readjustment  is  very  directly  caused  by  concrete,  ob- 
jective, describable,  measurable,  changes  in  social  conditions. 
He  points  out  certain  periods  of  history  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  change  and  readjustment  appear  to  be  hyperactive 
— periods  of  sudden  crisis  and  rapid,  deep-seated  change,  and 
other  periods  that  are  relatively  so  quiescent  and  so  firmly  set 
in  the  mold  of  custom  that  they  present  the  general  impres- 
sion of  immobility,  security  and  social  contentment. 

Dr.  Finney  even  describes  briefly,  or  rather  indicates,  the 
actual  gross  changes  in  experience  that  have  characterized 
the  eras  of  rapid  evolution,  but  this  very  important  consider- 
ation of  the  objective,  non-theoretical,  unwished  for  and  in- 
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evitable  effects  of  social  change,  with  its  far-reaching  conse- 
quences for  the  remainder  of  the  discussion,  is  neither 
developed  nor  taken  account  of.  After  barest  mention  it  is 
laid  aside  for  other  considerations  more  consistent  with  his 
literary  objective.  And  it  is  his  very  failure  to  establish  and 
take  as  his  point  of  departure  the  principle  that  the  element 
of  change  and  movement  in  a  society,  its  extent  and  its 
rapidity,  follow  upon  objective,  brutally  real  modifications 
of  the  conditions  of  life  which  suggest  and  compel  desirable 
or  necessary  readjustments — it  is  this  failure  that  constitutes 
the  reason  for  his  inability,  from  the  present  writer's  point  of 
view,  to  do  what  he  starts  out  to  do,  namely,  to  show  how  a 
study  of  contemporary  sociological  conditions  must  lead  to 
his  own  particular  conclusions  regarding  educational  method. 
Since,  as  Mr.  Finney  points  out,  we  are  at  the  present  time 
in  a  period  of  very  marked  social  change,  and  since  contem- 
porary sociological  conditions  must  so  largely  determine  the 
principles  and  practises  of  education,  it  seems  desirable  to 
indicate  briefly  some  of  the  major  modifications  of  life  that 
are  now  taking  place  among  us,  of  late  years  at  an  accelerated 
pace  owing  to  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted  in  all  fields 
of  experience  by  the  war  of  the  nations. 

A  highly  important  change  in  social  life  is  represented  in 
the  growing  self-consciousness  of  power  and  importance  of 
those  who  work  with  their  hands,  and  the  increasing  convic- 
tion among  them  that  they  are  receiving  an  inadequate  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  industry  made  possible  thru  their  co- 
operation. Another  conditioning  factor,  which  has  finally 
come  home  to  us  in  our  immediately  personal  lives,  is  the 
alignment  of  the  social  order  of  the  world  upon  racial  and 
territorial  lines  as  bound  up  in  national  states.  Immediately 
following  this  fact  is  the  very  present  necessity  of  showing  a 
united  front  against  a  thoroly  efficient,  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous enemy,  with  its  inevitable  corollary  of  a  demand 
for  a  greater  degree  of  national  solidarity.  This  demand  has 
entailed  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  universal  compulsory 
military  service.  It  has  compelled  efforts  to  distinguish  be- 
tween treasonable  and  justifiable  criticism  of  national  poli- 
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cies,  with  considerable  modification  of  our  traditional  wide- 
open  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly.  It  has  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  we  have  ever  undertaken 
in  the  direction  of  assimilating  large  elements  of  unrecon- 
structed, unamericanized  foreign  immigrant  population. 
The  failure  of  transportation  and  business  production  and 
exchange  under  the  heavy  demands  of  war  has  led  to  new 
methods  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  a  limi- 
tation of  competitive  methods  that  bids  fair  to  be,  at  least  in 
part,  permanent.  The  mounting  expenditure  of  war  has  led 
to  a  consideration  of  the  rights  of  collective  society  to  the 
profits  of  business,  and  the  pressure  of  necessary  war  produc- 
tion has  introduced  new  feelings  for  the  rights  of  society  in 
general  upon  labor  as  well  as  upon  capital  and  profits.  Thus 
one  might  add  largely  to  the  collection  of  brute-fact  changes 
in  our  common  experience  and  lay  strong  foundations  for  the 
conclusion  that  at  the  present  time  many  ways  of  conceiving 
life  as  held  by  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  are  in  a  state  of 
flux. 

Yet  another  conditioning  sociological  factor  of  supreme  im- 
portance for  any  discussion  of  educational  policy  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  present  living  under  a  form  of  government 
which  implies  the  participation  of  all  men  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  women  in  the 
modification  of  social  institutions  to  meet  changed  conditions 
of  life.  It  may  be  that  democracy  will  be  less  complete  in 
the  world  at  the  close  of  the  war  than  it  is  at  present,  but 
there  are,  in  the  present  writer's  mind,  more  considerations 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  more  complete.  At 
any  rate,  we  must  carry  on  our  discussion  under  the  con- 
trolling assumption  that  we  are  committed  to  a  democratic 
form  of  social  organization,  and  any  discussion  which  fails  to 
recognize  that  controlling  assumption  passes  over  into  the 
field  of  free  speculation. 

But  for  such  conditions  of  social  change  and  for  such  a 
form  of  government,  what  habit  of  mind  and  what  attitude 
of  will  are  enjoined  by  Mr.  Finney?  The  counsel  to  destroy 
within  the  body  politic  the  bacilli  of  change;  the  advice  to 
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hold  fast  to  the  ossified  processes  of  past  social  wisdom ;  the 
educational  principle  that  habit,  as  the  psychological  coun- 
terpart of  social  stability  and  conservatism,  should  be  made 
the  main  objective  of  school  experience,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem-solving attitude,  as  synonymous  with  change  and  recon- 
struction, should  be  denied  the  place  of  honor  and  of  chief 
importance  in  instruction — these  are  the  practical  conclu- 
sions which  he  has  drawn  as  obvious  from  the  sociological 
survey  of  a  world  that  is  moving  under  our  feet ! 

From  his  conviction  of  the  dangers  of  social  change,  Mr. 
Finney  has  laid  down  the  main  educational  principle  of  his 
article,  namely,  the  necessity  for  greater  emphasis  upon  drill 
and  habituation  than  has  been  exhibited  in  current  tenden- 
cies of  educational  theory  and  practise,  and  he  points  out 
Professor  Dewey  as  the  high  priest  of  the  cult  of  pupil- 
freedom  and  initiative  and  the  reflective,  problem-solving 
organization  of  school  experience.  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Finney's  prescription  for  the  ills  of  the 
social  order  thru  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  schools,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  meaning  of  habit. 

Mr.  Finney  thinks  and  writes  of  habit  as  the  ossified  por- 
tions of  experience.  Habits  are  like  the  bones  of  the  physical 
organism.  They  are  the  ledge  of  lime  rock  produced  by 
millions  of  dead  generations  of  coral  insects,  while  the  free- 
dom-element of  experience  is  likened  to  the  microscopic 
speck  of  living  protoplasm  working  at  the  water-level. 
Habit,  he  holds,  is  mechanical  routine,  automatic  reaction, 
fixt  adjustment. 

As  far  as  such  a  description  of  habit  goes  it  is  true,  for 
there  are  numerous  habits  that  are  highly  mechanical  and 
automatic  in  their  operation;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  description  of  habit.  Far  removed  in 
nature  from  the  mechanical  habit  of  tying  a  four-in-hand  is 
the  foundation  of  past  experience  and  social  judgments  which 
operates  in  the  selection  of  that  four-in-hand  out  of  the  shop- 
keeper's assortment.  The  disciplined  acceptance  of  a  military 
command  is  far  removed  from  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional background  that  enters  into  and  determines  the  will- 
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ingness  of  a  free  man  to  vote  to  plunge  his  nation  into  the 
keen  pains  of  war  for  the  vindication  of  an  ideal  of  life.  But 
both  extremes  of  these  contrasts  are  phases  of  the  psychology 
of  habit,  and  neither  can  be  neglected  in  the  description  of 
the  place  which  habit  occupies  in  our  lives. 

There  are,  then,  highly  mechanical  habits,  such  as  the 
production  of  vocables,  the  handling  of  table  utensils,  the 
adding  of  a  column  of  figures.  There  are  habits  less  mechan- 
ical of  public  address,  social  usage  and  the  solving  of  quanti- 
tative problems.  And  at  the  so-called  free  ends  of  life  we 
find  judgments  of  truth,  beauty,  goodness  and  public  policy 
which  are  made  on  the  basis  of  past  experience — on  the  basis 
of  funded  tendencies  growing  out  of  past  more  or  less  free  ac- 
tivities or  passive  acceptances  of  impressions. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  necessity  for  drill  and  habitu- 
ation as  a  phase  of  the  production  of  a  thinking  experience. 
Who  would  think  must  know.  Who  would  solve  problems  in 
arithmetic  must  have  mechanized  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions. Who  would  project  trial  judgments  in  problematical 
situations  must  have  memories,  well-organized  and  mechani- 
cally perfected,  to  draw  upon.  Who  would  analyze  problems 
successfully  must  have  practised  the  processes  of  analysis 
until  his  technique  becomes  habitual.  If  Mr.  Finney  is 
pleading  for  the  recognition  of  the  demands  of  drill  and  prac- 
tise in  connection  with  the  operation  of  thought-processes, 
we  can  all  second  his  efforts.  But  his  article  does  not  give 
room  for  such  an  interpretation.  It  very  frankly  states  his 
doubt  of  the  value  of  all  methods  that  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  habit  of  thinking  and  plays  up  the  methods  that 
aim  at  the  mastery  of  set  reactions.  But,  sociologically 
speaking,  in  a  society  which  is  beset  with  wide-spread  and 
thoro  going  conditions  of  change,  the  inculcation  of  the  ex- 
perimental attitude  is  the  first  essential  of  social  rehabilita- 
tion, and  in  a  society  which  believes  in  and  depends  upon  the 
common  wisdom  of  all  for  the  solution  of  problems  of  social 
readjustment,  the  development  of  the  habit  of  using  knowl- 
edge in  a  thoughtful  way  is  of  supreme  importance.  Our 
schools  must  provide  an  education  that  will  produce  usable 
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knowledge.  The  only  way  to  insure  usability  of  knowledge 
is  to  see  that  it  is  acquired  in  and  by  means  of  a  thinking 
experience.  The  supremely  important  habit  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  every-day  life  is  the  habitual  attitude  of 
making  judgments  as  to  truth,  worth  and  fitness  out  of  the 
materials  of  information. 

-It  would  probably  be  unfair  to  imply  from  Mr.  Finney's 
attack  on  the  problem-solving  attitude  in  school  method 
that  he  desires  a  return  to  the  methods  which  the  develop- 
ment of  a  thinking  experience  is  intended  to  replace,  and 
that  he  expects  of  the  old  mechanical  methods  any  notable 
effects  of  social  reconstruction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  habituation  in  the  learning  of  dates  and  dynasties 
in  history ;  the  meticulous  study  of  a  text  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupil  for  faithful  memorizing,  with  little  or  no  recon- 
struction of  materials  in  the  interest  of  understanding  and 
appreciation;  the  deadening,  point-for-point  mastery  of 
geographical  detail,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  would  be  effec- 
tive even  in  killing  off  the  "bacilli  of  change"  that  exist  in  the 
social  organism.  Surely  he  does  not  counsel  a  return  to  the 
old  school  with  its  negation  of  the  rightful  opportunities  of 
childhood,  its  indifference  to  the  conditions  of  mental  growth 
and  control,  its  lack  of  the  materials  and  the  opportunities 
and  the  habits  of  normal  self -expression  and  self-development. 

To  be  sure,  the  disciples  of  a  method  that  would  result  in 
a  thinking  experience  are  wont  to  suffer  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  friends.  Some  of  the  "freedom  literature"  on  teach- 
ing method  is  dilettante  in  its  point  of  view  and  unscientific 
in  its  psychological  foundations.  Some  of  the  efforts  to  real- 
ize a  problem-solving  method  and  to  develop  a  thinking  ex- 
perience in  pupils  have  past  the  crest  of  sound  endeavor  and 
have  past  down  into  the  hollow  of  educational  fad.  They 
exhibit  all  the  sad  defects  of  a  good  thing  gone  wrong.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  Professor  Dewey  to  make  him  responsibile  for 
the  works  of  all  who  call  upon  his  name.  There  is  no  im- 
portant recent  work  on  education  which  more  roundly  criti- 
cizes the  tendency  to  misguided  glorification  of  the  more 
superficial  aspects  of  freedom  than  does  Democracy  and 
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education.  The  school  room  does  not  draw  a  license  from 
this  book  for  becoming  a  riot;  nor  the  teacher  for  being  a 
toady;  nor  the  process  of  teaching  for  being  an  experiment 
at  following  at  a  respectful  distance  the  irresponsible  ten- 
dencies of  thirty-odd  little  "pets." 

Does  Mr.  Finney  possibly  have  in  mind  in  his  article,  in 
common  with  many  other  students  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can conditions,  the  failure  of  the  education  which  our  youth 
receive,  to  inculcate  in  them  a  respect  for  law  and  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  law,  a  respect  for  public  property,  a  devotion  to 
public  welfare  and  patriotic  ends,  a  love  for  our  democratic 
institutions  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  common  pur- 
poses? If  so,  we  can  readily  grant  the  desirability  and  the 
ultimate  necessity  for  having  these  attitudes  and  responses 
made  so  much  a  part  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  that  they 
will  lead  inevitably  to  effective  and  unstinted  public  service. 
But  thru  what  means  are  these  desirable  results  to  be 
achieved?  Thru  processes  of  drill  and  habituation  in  care- 
fully selected  ideas  and  acts,  or  thru  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion and  free  adoption  on  the  pupil's  part  of  conclusions 
worked  out  in  the  pattern  of  a  thinking  experience? 

The  former  is  certainly  the  more  simple  educational  under- 
taking. It  calls  for  a  method  better  suited  to  mediocrity  in 
the  teacher.  It  requires  less  extensive  equipment  and  in- 
volves smaller  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter. 
Moreover,  the  method  has  been  perfectly  exemplified  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Prussia.  It  has  been  effective  in  that 
country  and  has  accomplished  that  whereunto  it  was  sent, 
for  it  has  developed  a  population  thoroly  subservient  to  the 
limited  set  of  objectives  that  constitute  Prussian  loyalty. 
Its  completed  work  has  been  to  remove  from  the  greater  part 
of  a  nation,  thru  the  thoro  inculcation  of  those  narrow  and 
narrowing  habits  of  accepting  a  role  and  an  attitude  handed 
down  to  them  from  an  irresponsible  minority,  the  habit  of 
taking  an  intelligent  part  in  the  control  of  the  destinies  of 
the  nation. 

Contrasting  with  the  aim  and  method  just  referred  to,  that 
of  securing  loyalty  to  public  good  thru  intelligent  comprehen- 
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sion  and  free  adoption  of  conclusions  worked  out  in  the 
pattern  of  a  thinking  experience,  we  find  an  infinitely  more 
difficult  objective  to  reach.  It  requires  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  teaching  skill,  a  richer  equipment  of  learning  ma- 
terials, and  a  broader  and  more  skilful  selection  of  subject 
matter.  That  it  can  be  done  remains  in  considerable  part  to 
be  proved;  certainly  we  can  not  say  that  it  has  ever  been 
accomplished  on  a  national  scale.  But  that  such  an  ideal 
can  be  approximated  and  that  such  an  objective  must  be 
striven  for,  are  the  unescapable  corollaries  of  the  hope  and 
the  faith  and  the  so-far-realized  program  of  democracy. 

In  order  to  secure  an  adequate  set  of  social  responses,  the 
work  of  the  school  must  be  supplemented  with  the  work  of 
less  formal  agencies  of  education  and  a  much  more  careful 
and  a  much  richer  organization  of  community  life  than  we 
have  achieved  as  yet.  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls, 
farmers'  institutes,  canning  clubs,  Red  Cross  Auxiliaries  and 
a  host  of  other  organizations  for  youth  and  adults  suggest 
the  possibilities  along  this  line.  Some  form  of  periodical 
mobilization  of  the  youth  of  our  country  for  educational  ends 
may  well  be  conceived  to  follow  the  war  even  after  the  spe- 
cific necessities  of  the  military  establishment  shall  have  been 
satisfied  thru  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Western  world.  We  must  do  more  along  these  lines  than  we 
ever  have  done.  Habit  must  operate  in  support  of  national 
ideals.  But  that  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  methods  of  the  drill  sergeant  are  to  displace  those  of  the 
leader  to  truth.  Better  far  that  America  should  muddle  thru , 
with  only  a  more  or  less  indefinite  conception  of  what  its  own 
spirit  and  ideals  are,  than  that  American  thought  should  be 
mobilized  even  to  the  point  of  perfect  efficiency,  upon 
the  marching  orders  of  a  ruling  class.  The  freedom  to  grow 
and  the  obligation  to  meet  changes  of  social  conditions  out 
of  the  common  wisdom  of  all  are  more  important  than  the 
most  perfect  adjustment  of  all  to  a  program  secured  thru 
processes  of  habituation  and  drill.  If  the  American  school  is 
to  fit  into  the  institutions  of  democracy,  and  if  our  pedago- 
gical practise  is  to  be  based  firmly  upon  sociological  laws,  the 
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processes  of  education  must  aim  at  the  development  of  in- 
telligence. The  narrower  forms  of  habit  are  important  corol- 
laries and  indispensable  aids  to  intelligence  and  morality, 
but  they  can  not  be  substituted  for  them.  It  is  possible  to 
have  in  a  nation  efficiency  without  participation  and  loyalty 
without  knowledge;  but  when  those  combinations  are  real- 
ized in  American  life,  we  shall  not  recognize  it  as  the  nation 
that  we  believe  it  to  be  nor  the  nation  that  we  hope  it  may 
become. 

Edward  H.  Reisner 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


V 

THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 

[This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pany from  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  February,  191 8.  The  writer, 
Professor  A.  V.  Dicey,  is  the  well-known  English  scholar  and  jurist  whose 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  public  law  are  of  the  first  order  of  importance. 
No  equally  thoro  and  well-balanced  examination  of  this  subject  has  come  to 
our  notice.     Editor.] 

All  of  US  know  too  well  the  conscientious  objector.^  He  is 
a  man  who,  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  objection  (more 
or  less  strong)  to  war,  claims  from  a  military  tribunal,  con- 
stituted under  the  Military  Service  Acts,  exemption,  either 
total  or  partial,  from  military  service;  such  tribunal  alone 
has  authority  to  grant  such  exemption.  The  conscientious 
objector  is  in  the  eyes  of  most  Englishmen  a  nuisance.  He 
is  in  the  eyes  of  philanthropists,  some  of  whom  condemn 
neither  war  generally,  nor  the  particular  war  carried  on  by 
the  British  Empire  against  Germany,  a  prisoner  suffering 
for  conscience's  sake  and  as  such  entitled  to  pity  and  also 
to  respect.  It  is  not  my  intention,  except  incidentally,  to 
dwell  upon  the  character,  either  condemnable  or  estimable, 
of  the  objector.  My  aim  is  to  consider  his  position  from  a 
more  personal  point  of  view,  and  especially  to  raise  three 
questions  and  examine  the  answers  thereto.  These  inquiries 
are:  first,  what  are  the  general  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern the  law  determining  the  position  of  a  conscientious 

^  See  on  the  subject  of  this  article  the  Military  Service  Act,  191 6,  5  and  6, 
Geo.  5,  c.  104,  s.  2,  sub-s.  i  (d)  and  sub-s.  3;  the  Military  Service  Act,  1916 
(session  2),  6  and  7,  Geo.  5,  c.  15,  s.  4,  sub-s.  3;  Rules  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Employment  of  Conscientious  Objectors,  in  May,  July,  and  December, 
191 7;  the  Tribunal  Manual,  edited  by  T.  W.  Francis;  /  appeal  unto  Caesar,  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Hobhouse.  This  pamphlet,  and  especially  the  introduction  by  my 
friend.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  deserves  careful  consideration  as  the  best 
statement  of  the  grievances  of  which  conscientious  objectors  complain. 

The  word  "objector"  in  this  article  means  a  conscientious  objector,  when 
the  contrary  does  not  appear  from  the  context. 
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objector? — secondly,  does  the  existing  law  work  injustice? 
— thirdly,  what  suggestions  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
amendments  (if  any)  desirable  in  regard  to  such  law? 

This  examination,  however,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted unless  we  bear  in  mind  certain  facts  which  in  my 
judgment  are  undeniable,  but  are  often  overlooked.  These 
facts  may  be  thus  summarized : 

The  existence  in  England  of  really  conscientious  objectors 
may  be  deplorable,  but  is  past  denial;  they  are,  indeed,  very 
few,  if  compared  with  the  number  of  Englishmen  or  Scots- 
men, or  still  more  emphatically  if  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  British  subjects  who  are  willingly  taking  part  in  the 
present  war.  One  may  apparently  place  the  objectors  who 
have  suffered,  or  are  suffering,  imprisonment,  as  they  them- 
selves would  express  it,  for  conscience's  sake,  at  about  800 
or  1,000  persons;  many  of  this  1,000  are  men  of  most 
respectable  character;  they  are  men  in  many  cases  of 
scrupulous  conscientiousness,  and  some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly may  rightly  lay  claim  to  enthusiastic  zeal  in  laboring 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They  are,  in  short, 
genuine  enthusiasts.  Judging  from  the  statements  con- 
tained in  Mrs.  Hobhouse's  /  appeal  unto  Caesar  they  are 
zealots  not  endowed  with  much  good  sense  or  sound  judg- 
ment. Then  again,  the  conscientious  objectors  do  indubit- 
ably work  damage  to  England  and  threaten  considerable 
danger  to  the  British  Empire.  To  this  fact  their  apologists 
are  blind.  The  evil  which  objectors  may  cause  to  their 
country  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  or  chiefly  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  which  they  divert  from  the  British  Army.  The 
evil  which  their  conduct  produces,  and  is  meant  to  produce, 
is  to  create  opposition  to  a  war  in  the  righteousness  whereof 
the  vast  majority  of  British  subjects  heart  and  soul  believe. 
If  changes  of  belief  were  mainly  the  work  of  argument,  the 
influence  of  the  objectors,  whose  strength  does  not  lie  in 
any  form  of  reasoning,  would  be  a  trifle.  But  if,  as  is  the 
case,  alterations  in  public  sentiment  are  mainly  produced 
by  sympathetic  suggestion,  one  must  dread  the  possibility 
lest,  at  some  crisis  of  England's  fate  (when  temporary  defeat 
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or  disappointment,  or  widespread  suffering,  may  engender 
momentary  despair),  the  conscientious  objectors  should  for 
a  moment  have  power  to  shake  the  firmness  and  courage  of 
England  necessary  for  the  rejection  of  a  peace  which  would 
mean  moral  degradation.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
objectors  that  they  do,  against  their  will  and  intention,  ally 
themselves  with  men  who  have  no  conscience  at  all;  the 
respectable  objector  by  his  very  existence  prompts  legisla- 
tion which  sometimes  favors  the  escape  from  national  ser- 
vice of  the  coward  who  shields  himself  from  risk  or  loss  by 
falsely  pleading  the  dictates  of  his  non-existent  conscience. 
And  even  at  the  best  the  objector  gives  birth  to  feelings 
which  are  unfavorable  to  the  discharge  of  national  duties. 
My  friend,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  bids  me  recollect  that 
"almost  every  young  man  and  woman  in  Europe  who  possest 
any  free  religious  life  at  all  had  been  to  some  extent  influ- 
enced by  Tolstoy."  I  might  possibly  demur  to  the  breadth 
of  this  statement.  But  then,  I  am  an  old  man,  a  mid- 
Victorian,  and  a  disciple  not  of  Tolstoy,  but  of  Bentham. 
I  accept,  therefore,  in  reliance  on  a  friend  much  better  in- 
formed than  myself,  the  allegation  that  all  men  and  women 
have  been  affected  by  Tolstoy's  writings.  But  I  draw  from 
the  fact,  which  for  argument's  sake  I  admit,  a  very  different 
inference  from  the  conclusion  which  it  is  meant  to  support. 
To  Tolstoy's  teaching  I  attribute  the  temporary  ruin,  moral 
no  less  than  political,  of  Russia.  One  can  not  but  dread  that 
erroneous  doctrines,  promoted  by  men  of  conscience,  may  in 
other  countries  than  Russia  work  public  evil.  Lastly,  let  me 
recall  a  quite  different  fact  which  in  considering  my  argu- 
ment should  be  borne  in  mind.  Our  objectors,  tho  they 
agree  in  condemning  war,  are  divided  into  two  classes  by  an 
essential  difference  of  creed.  The  one  class  believe  that  con- 
science forbids  them  to  give  the  least  aid,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  to  England  in  the  carrying  on  of  war;  these  men 
may  be  justly  called  unpatriotic  objectors.  Their  philan- 
thropy has  made  them  forget  their  patriotism.  The  other 
class  are  willing  or  even  ready  to  serve  their  country  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  provided  that  they  are  not  called 
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upon  to  take  part  in  the  killing  of  England's  enemies.  These 
may  be  termed  patriotic  objectors. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  which  I  propose  to 
discuss : 

First  Question — ^What  principle  ought  to  govern  the  law 
as  to  the  position  of  a  conscientious  objector? 

There  exist  at  least  three  principles,  each  of  which  has  a 
claim  to  be  the  basis  of  such  law. 

First  Principle — ^The  absolute  moral  authority  of  the  state. 

This  principle,  as  a  rule  of  public  morality,  for  it  is  as  such 
I  am  dealing  with  it,  contains  a  much  greater  amount  of 
truth  than  some  Englishmen  of  today  are  ready  to  admit. 
It  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  vast  majority  of  civilized  men  a 
primary  and  a  very  real  duty  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  of 
a  state  to  obey  the  law  thereof.  This  obligation  becomes  the 
more  cogent  and  the  more  universal  the  greater  be  the  danger 
to  which  a  man's  country  is  exposed.  It  is  an  admitted 
doctrine  of  elementary  ethics  that  every  patriot  is  bound  to 
sacrifice  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  protecting  his  native  land 
from  invasion.  Nelson's  message,  "England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  was  received  by  his  sailors  neither  as  a 
paradox  nor  a  truism,  but  as  a  truth  which  appealed  to 
their  souls  and  thrilled  them  with  enthusiasm.  The  same 
sentiment  appeals  to  the  millions  of  British  soldiers  who  are 
risking  and  losing  their  lives  daily  on  every  battlefield  thru- 
out  the  civilized  world,  and  courting  death  without  that 
absolute  confidence  in  certain  and  immediate  victory  which 
sustained  sailors  guided  by  the  genius  and  by  the  good 
fortune  of  Nelson.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  repeat  in  a 
feebler  form  convictions  shared  by  the  immense  majority  of 
all  my  fellow-countrymen?  My  reply  is  simple  and  con- 
clusive. The  pity  naturally  and  in  some  respects  rightly 
felt  for  the  objector,  because  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man 
suffering  for  conscience's  sake,  is  obscuring  the  facts  that  the 
objector's  conscience  misguides  him,  and  that  some  English- 
men are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  thousands  of  men 
of  whose  deaths  we  daily  hear,  and  also  the  thousands  of 
men  of  whose  deaths  we  do  not  hear  at  all,  are  each  obeying 
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the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  of  a  conscience  none  the 
less  enlightened  because  it  stimulates  manifest  self-sacrifice 
and  is  guided  by  the  love  of  England.  The  scrupulosity,  in 
short,  of  the  objector  is  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  the 
conscience  of  the  obedient  soldier,  and  the  moment  has 
arrived  when,  even  tho  wishing  to  deal  justly  with  the  heart- 
searchings  of  the  imprisoned  objector,  we  must  remember 
that  such  a  man  comes  into  conflict,  not  with  an  Act  of 
Parliament  past  today  or  yesterday,  but  with  a  moral  law 
of  natural  patriotism  which  has  been  established  for  ages, 
has  been  the  protection  of  human  liberty,  and  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  human  progress.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  All  that  it  is  here,  however,  necessary  to  maintain  is 
that  there  are  more  reasons  than  some  most  excellent  Eng- 
lishmen now  understand  for  holding  that  submission  to  the 
law  of  the  land  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  personal 
duty  of  every  loyal  citizen.  That  this  has  long  been  the 
conviction  of  Englishmen  is  certain. 

This  assertion  is  justified  by  the  most  obvious  facts  of  our 
legal  history.  Some  few  of  these  are  worth  special  notice. 
The  absolute  and  unlimited  sovereignty  of  Parliament  under- 
lies the  constitution  of  England. ^  That  this  parliamentary 
omnipotence,  as  Blackstone  has  termed  it,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  fictitious  and  also  has  really  and  often  been  limited 
by  moral  considerations,  no  man  can  be  better  aware  than 
a  teacher  who  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  limitless 
power  of  the  English  Parliament,  as  contrasted,  e.  g.,  with 
the  limited  authority  possest  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  But  tho  a  principle  of  law  such  as  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament  can  never  be  confused,  without  danger,  with  the 
moral  principle  that  it  is  every  citizen's  duty  to  obey  the 
law  of  his  country,  the  limitless  power  which  Englishmen 
have  for  centuries  ascribed  to  a  regularly  past  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
a  conviction  entertained  by  the  best  Englishmen  that  obedi- 
ence to  law  is  in  the  case  of  every  man — and  recent  events 
make  it  appropriate  to  add  of  every  woman — a  primary 

"  See  Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution,  Chap.  I. 
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duty  of  citizenship.  Then,  again,  no  English  Law  Court 
will  ever  treat  mere  obedience  to  conscience  as  a  plea  to  be 
listened  to  in  the  case  of  proved  or  admitted  crime.^  Our 
Courts  further  assuredly  admitted  the  legality  of  the  Press- 
gang^  at  a  time  when  the  strength  of  our  navy  was  the  one 
defense  of  England.  It  may  indeed  well  be  doubted  whether 
English  judges  ever  at  any  time  (except  under  some  special 
Act  of  Parliament)  allowed  the  possibility  that  the  state  of 
a  man's  consciense  could  excuse  a  breach  of  law. 

It  is,  therefore,  past  a  doubt  that  English  law  down  to 
comparatively  recent  times  placed  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
law  very  high  among  civic  obligations,  and  tends  to  support 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  state.  Yet  no 
fair-minded  man  can  deny  that,  at  any  rate  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century,  public  and  legislative 
opinion  have  gradually  admitted  that  this  principle  can  not 
be  safely  carried  to  its  utmost  logical  results,  and  that  the 
law  should  avoid,  where  it  is  possible,  the  coming  into  con- 
flict with  beliefs  conscientiously  held  by  private  citizens. 
Many  laws  have  been  past  subsequently  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688  with  a  view  to  preventing  such  conflicts.  This  ten- 
dency to  place  a  high  value  on  liberty  of  thought  has  done 
away  with  all  Acts  which  curtailed  the  religious  freedom  of 
Non-conformists,  and  has  given  them  all  the  religious  liberty 
conceded  to  other  Englishmen.  In  the  time  of  Pitt,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  in  I  appeal  unto 
Caesar  J  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  "looked  upon 
war  as  murder  and  on  military  service  as  a  training  in  delib- 
erate evil,"^  were  specially  exempted  from  such  service. 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  freed  earlier  than 
some  other  classes  of  Englishmen  from  liability  to  take  an 
oath,  and  allowed,  when  appearing  as  witnesses  in  court  and 
otherwise,  to  affirm  instead  of  swearing  to  the  truth  of  what 
they  should  say  as  witnesses,  or  the  verdict  which  they 

3  This  point  is  more  fully  treated  on  p.  364  post. 

*See  as  to  the  Press-gang  Blackstone's  Comms.  i,  Ch.  xiii,  pp.  418-420; 
Stephen's  Comms.  ii  (14th  ed.),  p.  574,  575- 
^  /  appeal  unto  Caesar,  p.  v. 
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might  give  as  jurors.  It  is  almost  impossible,  therefore,  at 
the  present  day  to  insist  unreservedly  on  the  absolute  obedi- 
ence by  the  conscientious  objector  to  the  law  of  the  land  in 
respect  of  military  service. 

Second  Principle — ^The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience. 

This  dogma  lays  down  that  the  Parliament  of  England 
has  no  moral  right  to  compel  an  Englishman  to  pursue  any 
course  of  conduct  which  he  bona  fide  and  conscientiously 
holds  to  be  wrong.  The  doctrine  is  here  stated  in  its  most 
extreme  form,  for  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  this  form  alone 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  individual  conscience  can  be 
stretched  so  far  as  to  cover  the  case  of  most  of  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  on  whose  behalf  /  appeal  unto  Caesar  was 
written.  In  order  further  that  we  may  be  fair  either  to 
Parliament  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  objectors  on  the  other, 
we  must  try  to  realize  as  fully  as  we  can  the  moral  or  rhe- 
torical effectiveness  of  the  argument  which  may  be  put 
forward  in  support  of  the  supremacy  of  each  individual's 
conscience,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  his  own  action  is  con- 
cerned. We  must,  therefore,  put  what  is  essentially  one  line 
of  reasoning  in  more  than  one  different  shape. 

It  may,  for  example,  be  said  that  if  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  we  were  called  upon  to  define  a  good  man,  we  might  well 
describe  him  as  one  who,  at  whatever  cost  and  injury  to 
himself,  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  always 
sacrifices  at  their  command  both  his  pleasures  and  his  inter- 
est; and  this,  it  will  be  urged,  is  exactly  the  position  of  the 
best  and  some  of  the  most  extreme  among  our  conscientious 
objectors.  And,  it  is  argued  that  to  punish  such  men  for 
a  possible  intellectual  error  is  to  put  a  penalty  upon  virtue 
itself.  Look  again  at  the  same  matter  from  another  point 
of  view.  Punishment  is  in  every  civilized  state  imposed 
upon  persons  who,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  are  wrongdoers. 
A  pickpocket,  a  burglar,  or,  a  fortiori,  a  murderer,  may,  in- 
deed, imagine  that  peculiar  circumstances  mitigate  the 
heinousness  of  his  offense,  but  he  does  not  in  general  hold 
that  theft  or  murder  is  a  venial,  and  still  less  that  it  is  a 
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laudable  action.  But  the  conscientious  objector  is  called 
upon  to  suffer  pain  and  disgrace  for  obeying  the  bidding  of 
his  conscience,  that  is,  for  doing  what  to  him  is  a  good 
action.  Press  the  point  further  in  impressive  language  which, 
to  many  of  my  readers,  will  probably  carry  absolute  convic- 
tion. Of  conscience  it  has  been  finely  said  that — I  quote  the 
dictum  only  from  memory — "if  it  had  might  as  it  has  right,  if 
it  had  power  as  it  has  authority,  it  would  govern  the  whole 
conduct  of  mankind.'^  Take  one  other  last  and  rhetorically 
most  powerful  mode  of  arguing  in  favor  of  the  unlimited 
sovereignty  due  to  the  human  conscience.  Never  did  the 
power  of  conscience  appear  with  greater  splendor,  or  achieve 
a  more  glorious  success,  than  in  the  conflict  of  Christian 
martyrs,  say  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  against  the 
whole  physical  power,  and  even  the  apparent  moral  author- 
ity of  the  Empire.  Rather  than  do  any  act  which  directly 
or  indirectly  exprest  acquiescence  in  idolatry  the  martyrs 
endured  death  or  torture.  Today  it  is  admitted  that  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  persecutor,  tho  a  philosophic  and  one  might 
almost  say  a  saintly  Emperor,  was  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
Christian  martyr,  tho  an  enthusiast  and  a  fanatic,  was  in 
the  right.  How  then  can  we — it  is  more  than  hinted — pre- 
sume that  the  imprisoned  objector,  who  refuses  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  war,  is  morally  less  in  the  right  than  the 
British  Parliament  which  continues  a  war  inflicting  misery 
upon  the  whole  civilized  world?  May  it  not  happen  that 
centuries  hence  the  objector  will  be  praised  as  the  hero  of 
conscientiousness,  and  the  British  Parliament  censured  as 
his  persecutor?  Minds  more  ingenious  than  mine  may  place 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  in  some  new 
shape  which  has  not  occurred  to  me.  Still,  the  plea,  urged 
in  whatever  form,  will  rightly  come  round  to  essentially  the 
same  defense — namely,  that  the  law  of  the  land  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  a  citizen's  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  conscience.  And  here  I  will  at  once  admit  what  no  man 
of  ordinary  fairness  will  deny,  that  at  the  present  day  and  in 
modern  England  it  is  a  considerable  evil,  tho  an  evil  which 
can  not  always  be  avoided,  that  the  law  should  oppose  a 
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course  of  action,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  inaction,  which  meets 
the  conscientious  approval  of  a  class  of  British  subjects. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  the  dogma  of  the  su- 
premacy of  an  individual's  conscience  is  far  from  wholly  true, 
and  that  as  a  principle  for  regulating  the  position  of  a  con- 
scientious objector  it  is  liable  to  the  gravest  objections. 

First  Objection — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the 
world  would,  on  the  whole,  be  a  great  deal  better  if  every  one 
in  private  life  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  instead 
of  following  the  course  commended  by  his  immediate  interest 
or  his  passions.  But  if  men  think  that  each  of  us  has  in  his 
own  heart  an  infallible  monitor,  known  as  his  conscience, 
which  will  always  guide  him  right,  the  verdict  both  of  per- 
sonal experience,  and  still  more  of  history,  shows  that  the 
infallibility  of  conscience  is  as  untenable  an  hypothesis  as 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 
Many  most  detestable  crimes  have  notoriously  been  com- 
mitted from  motives  which  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  call 
conscientious.  The  assassin  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
assassin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  probably  some, 
at  least,  of  the  ruffians  who  carried  out  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  honestly  gloried  in  their  crimes.  It  is  vain 
to  argue  that  not  one  of  these  fanatics  could  have  been  a 
conscientious  man.  The  fate  of  St.  Stephen,  the  most  typi- 
cal of  Christian  martyrs,  well  illustrates  the  evil  of  perse- 
cution. But  among  those  who  at  any  rate  approved  of  his 
execution  we  number  St.  Paul,  whose  severest  critic  could 
never  have  denied  to  him  the  virtue  of  conscientiousness. 
Conscience,  like  Churches,  has  erred  in  times  past;  it  may 
err  today  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that,  improve  as  the 
world  may,  it  will  sometimes  err  in  the  future.  The  alleged 
infallibility  of  conscience  leads  sometimes  to  conclusions 
which  involve  something  like  contradiction.  The  persecutor 
and  his  victim  are,  as  we  have  already  observed,  often 
equally  conscientious.  Yet  in  this  instance  conscience  must 
have  led  one  or  the  other  astray.  And  here  it  is  hardly  irrel- 
evant to  note  that  the  likeness  often  suggested  between  the 
position  of  a  conscientious  objector  imprisoned  in  an  English 
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gaol  and  the  position  of  a  victim  of  persecution  has  in  it  more 
of  rhetoric  than  of  accuracy.  The  essential  e.lement  of  per- 
secution is  far  less  its  cruelty  or  its  injustice  than  its  attempt 
to  compel  a  man  to  deny  or  conceal  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
truth.  Hence,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  horror  of  per- 
secution, whether  inflicted  by  Roman  Catholics  upon  Pro- 
testants, or  by  Protestants  upon  Roman  Catholics,  consisted 
far  less  in  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  martyrs  than  in  the 
degradation  of  weaker  men  who,  to  escape  physical  agony, 
became  renegades  and  hypocrites.  Now  even  a  severe  cen- 
sor of  the  law  under  which  a  conscientious  objector  may 
suffer  punishment  can  not  pretend  that  the  Military  Service 
Acts  encourage  hypocritical  conversions.  If  it  were  con- 
ceivable that  Parliament  should  pass  an  Act  requiring  every 
man  of  full  age  to  declare  that  war,  or,  for  that  matter,  capital 
punishment,  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, Parliament  would  in  such  case  renew  a  system  of 
religious  persecution.  But  every  one  knows  that,  whether 
the  Military  Service  Acts  require  amendment  or  not,  they 
do  not  compel  any  man  to  make  a  false  statement  as  to  his 
religious  convictions.  The  plain  truth  is  that  persecution 
by  law,  if  the  word  persecution  is  used  in  its  true  sense, 
neither  is  nor  could  be  at  present  enacted  by  any  British 
Parliament.  It  were  well,  therefore,  that  fair  criticism  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  conscientious  objectors  should  not  be 
mixt  up  with  any  idea  whatever  that  this  law  sanctions 
persecution. 

Second  Objection — Consider  for  a  moment — what  by 
Englishmen  certainly  deserves  consideration — the  general 
spirit  of  the  law  of  England.  Neither  our  Legislature  nor 
our  Judges  have  ever  sanctioned  the  notion  that  the  dictates 
of  conscience  could  be  treated  as  a  defense  for  the  commission 
of  crime.  That  this  is  the  case  where  a  man's  moral  or 
religious  convictions  compel  him  to  do  some  positive  act  is 
certain.  No  judge  would  listen  to  a  murderer  who  admitted 
that  he  had  killed  his  neighbor,  but  pleaded  that  he  was 
incited  to  murder  by  a  conscientious  conviction  that  his 
neighbor  deserved  to  be  killed.    In  India,  the  vigorous  action 
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of  the  law  and  of  the  executive  put  down  assassination  when 
committed  by  Thugs,  tho  it  was  notorious  that  the  Thugs 
were  carrying  out  what  they  held  to  be  a  religious  duty.  An 
even  stronger  case  is  the  general  approval  with  which  the 
Government  of  India  supprest  the  practise  of  suttee.  The 
persons  who  burnt  a  widow  to  death  on  the  decease  of  her 
husband  admittedly  acted  in  accordance  with  religious  con- 
viction, and  the  widow,  it  was  said,  if  she  did  not  enjoy, 
approved  of  her  own  immolation.  These  are  two  instances 
in  which  the  English  Parliament  most  assuredly  sanctioned 
proceedings  which  were  not  directly  its  own  work. 

Add  to  this  that  English  law  does  not  admit  obedience  to 
conscience  as  a  defense  for  a  man's  conscientious  omission  to 
perform  legal  duties.  Christian  Scientists,  or  the  Peculiar 
People,  may  hold  that  it  is  both  unwise  and  wrong,  when 
their  children  are  struck  with  disease,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
doctor  instead  of  relying  on  prayer  or  on  the  effect  of  so- 
called  Christian  Science.  If  the  child  dies  for  want  of  a 
doctor  having  been  called  in,  they  will  find  that  no  English 
court  will  hold  that  obedience  to  conscience  justifies  what  the 
law  considers  negligence.  And  most  persons  will  hold  that 
the  courts  and  the  law  are  in  this  matter  right. 

We  have  reached,  therefore,  the  conclusion  that  neither 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  state,  nor  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  individual  con- 
science, is  wholly  true.  The  doctrines  are,  indeed,  if  regarded 
as  moral  principles,  irreconcilable.  This  statement  has  some- 
times been  met  by  drawing  the  distinction  that  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  state  is  applicable  to  legislation,  while  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  individual  conscience  is  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  individual  citizens.  But  this  mode  of 
verbally  explaining  a  real  difficulty  is  unsatisfactory.  If  it 
is  morally  right  for  the  state  to  use  its  legislative  power 
without  any  attention  to  the  objections  of  conscientious 
citizens,  it  almost  follows  that  the  duty  of  such  citizens  is 
always  to  obey  the  state.  If  you  do  not  admit  this,  but  hold 
that  each  citizen  should  always  obey  his  individual  con- 
science, then  you  establish  a  permanent  conflict  between  the 
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duty  of  the  state  as  legislator  and  the  individual  as  a  citizen 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  The  truer  explanation  of  the  facts 
before  us  is  that  all  moral  and  political  general  principles  are 
only  rough  approximations  to  truth.  Whence  follow  two 
consequences:  The  one  is  that  political  or  moral  principles 
which  contain  a  great  deal  which  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  of 
the  truth,  may  occasionally  come  into  conflict,  and,  secondly, 
that  far-fetched  deductions  from  general  political  or  moral 
principles  are  of  even  more  uncertainty  (thru  the  weakness 
of  human  intellect  and  thru  language  being  often  an  imper- 
fect expression  of  thought)  than  are  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples themselves.  To  take  one  example  from  the  subject  on 
which  we  are  engaged,  it  may  in  general  be  true  both  that 
war  is  a  tremendous  evil  and  that  a  private  individual  ought 
generally  to  avoid  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being.  But  it 
involves  a  long  course  of  very  fallible  reasoning  by  very 
fallible  human  beings  to  deduce  from  these  premises  that  no 
Christian  can  rightly  be  a  soldier,  or  that  no  human  being 
ought  to  violate  the  miscalled  sanctity  of  human  life,  or 
that  no  Englishman  ought,  even  in  the  most  remote  manner, 
to  do  any  act,  e.  g.,  nurse  a  wounded  soldier,  which  may 
indirectly  strengthen  England  in  resisting  by  arms  the  ag- 
gression and  the  despotism  of  Germany. 

Since  neither  of  the  two  principles  under  consideration  is 
absolutely  true,  we  are  driven  to  examine  whether  there 
exists  any  other  principle  which  ought  to  govern  the  law 
with  regard  to  conscientious  objectors.    And  we  turn  to  the 

Third  Principle — Recognition  of  the  supreme  moral  auth- 
ority of  the  state,  combined  with  avoidance  of  interference 
with  the  dictates  of  the  individual  conscience  in  so  far  as 
such  interference  be  not  a  necessity  for  the  safety  of  the 
state. 

It  must  frankly  be  conceded  that  this  principle  is  a  mere 
compromise  between  two  principles,  either  of  which,  if 
pushed  to  an  extreme  length,  is  inconsistent  with  the  other. 
It  will  never  satisfy  any  reasoner  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
neither  the  principle  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  state 
nor  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  con- 
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science  is  entirely  true.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  fanatical  wor- 
shipper of  the  state's  authority,  or  the  fanatical  worshipper 
of  the  supremacy  of  conscience;  and  it  must  further  be 
granted  that  the  decision,  how  far  one  of  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples must  be  allowed  to  limit  the  practical  operation  of  the 
other,  can  in  the  long  run  be  determined  only  by  consider- 
ations of  that  general  expediency  which,  in  the  rough  work 
of  legislation,  can  nearly  be  identified  with  justice.  What  I 
am  anxious  here  to  insist  upon  is  the  plain  fact  that  English 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  conscientious  objector  is,  in 
truth,  based  upon  an  effort  to  carry  out  such  a  compromise 
as  our  third  principle  suggests.  The  vast  majority  of  British 
citizens  are  convinced  that,  when  England  and  the  British 
Empire  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  on  behalf  of 
national  freedom  and  independence,  the  crotchets,  the  scru- 
ples, the  tenderness  of  the  individual  conscience  must  yield 
to  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  life  and  the  liberty  of 
England.  And  note  that  in  this  matter  Great  Britain 
exhibits  a  respect  for  individual  consciences  unknown  to 
France,  to  Belgium,  and,  as  I  believe,  to  Italy,  and  to  most 
other  continental  countries.  The  truth  is  that  the  conscien- 
tious objector  is  a  person  little  noticed  in  any  country  but 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is,  at  least,  worth  consideration  whether 
the  habit  of  relying  on  voluntary  enlistment  as  the  means  for 
raising  an  English  army  has  not  produced  at  least  as  much 
deference  to  the  conscience  of  the  objector  as  it  deserves,  and 
whether  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  by  her  insular  position 
and  the  strength  of  her  navy  has  not  known  for  centuries, 
and  does  not,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  even  now,  know  by 
experience  the  horrors  of  hostile  invasion,  may  not  have 
tended  with  a  limited  number  of  Englishmen  to  lower  their 
sense  of  the  claims  of  England,  in  a  time  of  desperate  war- 
fare, to  the  absolute  and  unqualified  allegiance  of  her  sons. 
However  this  may  be,  the  compromise  represented  by  our 
third  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  law  determining 
the  position  of  the  conscientious  objector. 

Second    Question — Has    the    existing    law    worked    in- 
justice? 
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The  law  is  not  in  itself  unjust;  it  embodies  a  careful  at- 
tempt to  solve  a  difficult  and,  to  Englishmen,  a  more  or  less 
new  problem — namely,  how  to  enforce  upon  every  English- 
man the  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  defense  of  his  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  to  exhibit  without  danger  to  that 
country  deference  to  the  condemnation  by  a  few  Englishmen 
of  every  kind  of  warfare.  The  law  then  gives  just  expression 
to  our  third  principle,  but  will  never  satisfy  any  logician  who 
worships  either  the  authority  of  the  state  or  the  independent 
conscience  of  each  individual.  Sober  critics  will,  however, 
find  it  profitable  to  remember  that  sensible  compromise  has 
been  the  leading  characteristic  of  English  political  life,  and 
that  this  particular  compromise  has  enabled  England  at  once 
to  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  the  stern  performance  of 
the  supreme  duty  of  patriotism  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  yet  also  to  show  a  tenderness  for  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  honest  fanatics  unknown  to  the  Republic  of 
France,  or,  to  the  best  or  my  belief,  to  the  other  civilized 
countries  of  continental  Europe. 

The  law,  then,  is  just,  but  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
legislation  with  regard  to  conscientious  objectors  may  have 
worked  unintended  hardship,  if  not  exactly  injustice,  to 
individuals.  The  law  deals,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  novel  problem.  It  has  to  be  worked  out  by  tri- 
bunals composed  for  the  most  part  of  men  who  are  not 
lawyers.  It  rightly  leaves  to  such  men  a  wide  discretion  in 
the  determination  of  two  perplexing  questions — namely, 
whether  X  who  applies  for  exemption  is  really  conscientious 
in  his  objection  to  military  service?  And,  secondly,  whether 
X^s  case  is  best  met  by  granting  to  him  total  exemption  from 
military  service,  or  by  granting  to  him  an  exemption  limited 
in  point  of  time  or  of  character?  If  X  is  what  I  have  called 
an  unpatriotic  objector,  i.  e.,  a  man  who  objects  to  take  part 
in  any  service  which,  however  indirectly  may  facilitate  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  it  is  hardly  possible  that,  provided 
the  objection  be  conscientious,  he  ought  not  to  receive 
absolute  exemption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  X  is  a  patriotic 
objector,  i,  e.,  a  man  who  is  ready  or  willing  to  serve  the 
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country  in  work  which,  tho  military,  is  not  combatant  ser- 
vice, he  ought  to  receive,  and  in  many  cases  desires  to  receive 
exemption  only  from  combatant  service,  i,  e.,  from  taking 
the  life  of  a  human  being.  The  tribunals  were  perplexed,  at 
first,  at  any  rate,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  authority,  and 
next,  have  sometimes  confused  the  question  whether  a  man 
be  a  conscientious  objector  with  the  quite  different  question, 
whether  his  objection  be  or  be  not  reasonable?  We  can  not 
wonder  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  wide  discretion  the  tri- 
bunals have  made  blunders.  They  have  not  taken  the  course 
of  presuming,  as  it  might  have  been  best  to  do,  that  a  mem- 
ber, e.  g.,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  seeks  for  exemption, 
is,  unless  the  contrary  be  distinctly  proved,  a  "conscientious" 
objector,  and  therefore,  if  he  claims  total  exemption,  entitled 
to  receive  it.^ 

The  Military  Tribunals,  again,  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  men  who  enter  the  army,  having  ob- 
tained exemption  from  combatant  service,  are  treated  in  the 
army  or  the  punishments,  e.  g.,  long  imprisonments,  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected  for  A)^oh€iipice  to  the  orders  of  an 
officer.  The  gravest,". ^lie"  most  general, -jtho  also  the  techni- 
cally defensible  error' committed  in  respect '^f  objectors  is  the 
repetition  of  punishments  for  what,  to  the  ^ordinary  public, 
seems  one  and  tlip  san>ie' d©1:y^,"'''With*,this  blunder  the 
tribunals  created  rande^  the  Military  Service  Acts  have  no 
concern.  It  is  W6rth  whit? !l'0\^^^!a1h  how  these  repeated 
imprisonments  arise.  X  applies  for  exemption,  and  receives 
exemption  from  combatant  service.  Tl|0,>vhole  duty  of  the 
tribunal  from  whom^hfeTeceives^  exemption  is  then  dis- 
charged. X  joins  the  army: ,' ■fte  refuses  obedience  to  his 
superior  officer  because  he  considers  the  carrying  of  muni- 
tions, or  the  aiding  in  digging  a  trench,  combatant  service. 
The  officer,  rightly,  I  imagine,  holds  that  it  is  not  combatant 

•  For  no  class  of  men  ought  Englishmen  to  feel  a  deeper  respect  than  for  the 
number  of  Friends  who  are  serving  in  the  war,  and  many  of  whom  claim  no 
exemption.  The  Friend  who  completely  accepts  military  service,  and  the 
Friend  who  takes  military  service,  while  claiming  exemption  from  combatant 
service,  each  exhibits  under  special  difficulties  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
society  to  which  he  still  belongs. 
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service.  X  is  tried  by  court-martial;  he  is  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for,  say,  112  days.  When  the  punishment  has 
ended  he  is  at  once  sent  back  to  the  army.  He  again  refuses 
to  obey  the  command  of  an  officer,  and  he  does  this  on  the 
ground  that  he  himself  considers,  tho  the  officer  does  not, 
that  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  is  combatant  service.  X, 
on  his  second  trial,  is  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment. 
On  the  expiration  of  this  sentence  he  is  sent  back  to  the 
army,  commits  another  offense  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  three  years.  X  clearly,  if  the 
war  should  last  for  ten  years,  is  likely  to  become  a  prisoner 
for  the  whole  of  that  period.  This  result  of  the  law  shows 
that  there  is  an  error  somewhere.  X's  imprisonment  is  tech- 
nically defensible  on  the  ground  that  he  has  committed  a 
series  of  separate  offenses,  but  looked  at  by  the  eye  of  com- 
mon sense,  he  has  really  been  guilty  of  one  offense — namely, 
the  persistent  acting  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  X 
has  a  right  to  decline  any  kind  of  service  which  X  holds, 
tho  his  commanding  officer  does  not,  to  be  combatant  service; 
the  most  serious  objectidh's^^tb.  the  working  of  the  law  are,  it 
should  be  remark^^i,  grounded  on*  t]f?.e"  repeated  punishment 
of  what,  to  pen?Qns  who  are  not  l^^^yers,  appears  to  be 
one  offense.      ""^  ,.         -'c'^ 

Third  Question — ^WR^t  ;sfuJ?^.^sti[ons  (kit  be  made  as  to 
changes  in  th^  law?  '•"•/ 

It  is  absolu&Iy  essentla^/th'citi'  w^ethe^r''the  law  is  to  be 
amended  or  not,  .it  should  be  carried  out. in  a  spirit  of  com- 
plete justice,  the^notion  that  either /^li  officer  or  a  soldier 
should  attempt  by  bullying  to  depriVV  any  member  of  the 
army  of  an  exemption  gra^nted  t(^  him  by  law  is  intolerable. 
Such  an  offense,  one  hopes,  is  rare.  It  should  be  subject,  if 
it  occur,  to  the  severest  censure  and  punishment.^ 

'  It  is  openly  alleged  that  "disobedient  objectors  have  been  taken  to  France, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  officers  to  shoot  them  at  will.  They 
have  been  threatened  with  shooting,  and  have  been  formally  sentenced  to  death. 
But  they  have  not  been  actually  shot.  .  .  ."  Another  method,  however,  has 
been  practised  freely,  as  many  public  documents  show.  It  is  secret  bullying 
and  terrorism  in  the  barracks.  "He  won't  give  way?"  said  a  recruiting  officer 
to  me  about  a  certain  rather  delicate  undergraduate.    "Well,  we'll  see  when  we 
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The  changes  in  the  law,  if  any  be  required,  should  aim  at 
making  the  law  clearer  and  diminishing  the  reality  or  the 
appearance  of  injustice  in  its  working  and  at  making  the 
law  efficient. 

First  Suggestion — The  law  should  be  so  clearly  exprest  as 
to  make  it  manifest  to  any  tribunal  that  it  was  competent  to 
grant  to  an  applicant  either  total  or  partial  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  tribunal  to 
grant  the  exemption  which  was  most  appropriate  to  any 
given  case. 

The  law,  or  rules  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law,  might 
emphasize  for  the  guidance  of  any  tribunal  the  difference 
between  the  question,  whether  an  objection  was  conscien- 
tious or  not,  and  the  different  question  whether  an  objection 
was  reasonable.  For  if  the  objection  is  not  conscientious  the 
tribunal  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  case;  if  the  objection  is 
conscientious  but  unreasonable,  the  tribunal  must  consider 
what  is  the  exemption  suited  to  the  particular  case.  Then, 
again,  tribunals  might  be  directed  that,  wherever  a  con- 
scientious objector  is  a  member,  e.  g.,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  members  whereof  in  general  object  to  taking 
part  in  warfare,  a  tribunal  should  presume,  in  the  absence 
of  strong  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  objection  was  con- 
scientious.   It  is  possible,  again,  that  in  the  case  of  a  patri- 

get  him  in  the  barracks.  It's  him  against  us,  and  I  think  we  shall  get  the  best 
of  it."  "Do  you  want  to  shoot  him?"  I  asked.  "No,  we  won't  shoot  him. 
We'll  spank  him.  We'll  make  him  wish  he  had  never  been  born."  (/  appeal 
unto  Caesar,  p.  viii,  ix.) 

For  the  correctness  of  these  statements  I  can  take  no  personal  responsibility, 
but  they  are  made  by  persons  whose  intentional  good  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  The  allegations,  therefore,  deserve  attention.  These  statements  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  following  most  candid  and  most  important 
qualification  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray: 

"I  should  like,  however,  to  state  clearly  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  which  was  confined  practically  to  the  year  19 16,  the  Government  and  the 
higher  authorities  were  most  prompt  in  redressing  any  case  of  proved  injustice 
that  was  brought  to  them,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  prevent  wrong  being  done. 
And,  secondly,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  cruelty  in  barracks  was  the  excep- 
tion; an  embarrassed  and  worried  good-nature  was  the  rule.  The  ordinary 
cases  of  oppression,  unfairness,  and  bullying  in  barracks  were  probably  not  due 
to  any  high  authorities,  but  sprang  from  excesses  of  popular  feeling,  or  from 
sheer  ill-temper  and  stupidity."     {Ibid.  p.  ix.) 
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otic  objector  who  requires  exemption  only  from  combatant 
service,  it  ought  to  be  explained  to  him  very  distinctly  that 
the  question,  whether  service  is  "combatant"  service,  or  not, 
must  be  decided,  when  the  objector  is  engaged  in  military 
service,  by  the  officer  to  whose  command  he  is  subject,  and 
not  by  the  exempted  man  himself. .  As  a  matter  of  common 
sense  it  would  seem  that  the  objector  who  desires  non- 
combatant  service  had  better  in  general  be  employed  in 
work  of  national  importance,  which  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  army,  but  that  if  so  the  objector  should  not  gain 
more  by  the  employment  than  he  would  get  when  employed 
in  military  service.^ 

Second  Suggestion — Might  it  not  be  desirable  that  a  con- 
scientious objector,  at  the  end  of  any  period  of  imprisonment 
imposed  upon  him  for  disobedience  on  alleged  grounds  of 
conscience,  should  be  entitled  before  being  sent  back  again 
to  the  army  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  which  might  then  recon- 
sider his  case  and  have  authority  to  grant  such  exemption  as 
to  the  tribunal  seems  suitable  to  the  particular  case? 

Third  Suggestion — Is  it  not  possible  that  refusal  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  serve  in  the  army  may  not  in  some  cases 
be  better  met  by  a  severe  fine  than  by  imprisonment? 

The  imprisonment  is  of  no  profit  to  the  country,  while  the 
fine  is  a  slight,  tho  limited,  gain  to  the  country.  A  consider- 
ation of  equal  importance  is  that  imprisonment  has  a  greater 
semblance  of  martyrdom  than  liability  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  in  fair  compensation  for  the  offender's  incapacity  on 
conscientious  grounds  to  perform  the  duty  of  taking  his  part 
in  the  defense  of  England.  This  suggestion  is  open  to  two 
objections:  The  one  is  that  it  may  give  to  the  objector 
possest  of  wealth  an  advantage  over  an  objector  who  may 
fairly  be  called  poor.  This  remark  is  not  without  force,  but 
it  may  be  neutralized  by  imposing  the  fine  with  some  rela- 
tion to  the  objector's  wealth  or  poverty,  and  by  making 
the  fine  payable  annually  for  a  number  of  years,  e.  g.,  for 

*  Compare  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Employment  of  Conscientious 
Objectors,  issued  in  191 7,  as  showing  the  desire  for  providing  appropriate 
employment. 
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the  length  of  the  present  war.  It  may,  in  the  second  place, 
be  urged  that  the  conscientious  objector  will  choose  rather 
to  go  to  prison  than  to  pay  a  penny  to  the  state,  and  that 
thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the  use  of  imprisonment  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  My  reply  is  that  a  prisoner  who 
could  at  any  moment  get  out  of  gaol  by  paying  a  debt  due 
to  the  state  would  often  purchase  his  freedom  and  would,  in 
any  case,  command  little  popular  sympathy.  But  the  idea 
that  the  payment  of  a  fine  can  not  be  enforced  is  partly  met 
by  the 

Fourth  Suggestion — ^The  fine  due  to  the  state  from  an 
objector  could  be  levied  in  the  form  of  additional  taxation. 

If  the  objector  were  within  the  class  subject  to  income  tax, 
the  proper  Income-Tax  Commissioners  should  be  directed  to 
add  to  the  amount  of  such  tax  payable  by  the  objector  the 
amount  of  the  fine  imposed  by  the  tribunal ;  and  this  liability 
might  well  endure  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  be  com- 
puted by  reference  to  the  objector's  income;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  objector  did  not  come  within  the  class  of  persons 
subject  to  income  tax,  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  could  be 
levied  upon  and  paid  by  his  employer,  who  should  be  em- 
powered or,  indeed,  ordered  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the 
objector's  wages  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  would 
deduct  the  contributions  payable  by  the  objector  under  the 
National  Insurance  Acts.  The  fine  in  this  case,  too,  should 
have  some  reference  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  by  the 
objector  and  should  be  imposed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.^ 

Fifth  Suggestion — ^A  proposal  is  even  now  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  depriving  a  conscientious  objector  of  a 
vote  both  as  a  parliamentary  and  a  local  government  elector 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  five 
years  thereafter. ^° 

•  Some  change  in  the  wording  of  the  Income-Tax  Acts  and  of  the  National 
Insurance  Acts  might  be  needed  to  meet  this  suggestion,  and  to  extend  it  to 
persons  who  do  not  come  precisely  within  either  of  the  Acts. 

^°  See  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  clause  8.  The  terms  of  the  clause 
may  well  be  changed  before  this  article  is  in  the  hands  of  my  readers. 
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This  provision  is  open  to  one  objection.  It  is  alleged  to  be 
an  interference  with  a  person's  political  rights  on  the  ground 
of  his  moral  or  religious  opinions.  It,  therefore,  sets  a  bad 
precedent,  which  may  be  extended  in  future  years  with  very 
evil  results.  This  criticism  is,  however,  hardly  in  fact  justi- 
fiable. The  objector  who  is  penalized  because  his  conscience 
does  not  allow  him  to  serve  in  the  army  is  not  punished  on 
account  of  his  opinion,  but  loses  one  of  his  political  rights 
because  he  is  incapable  of  performing  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  political  duties.  A  political  disability  is,  in  short,  a 
different  thing  from  a  punishment  on  account  of  a  man's 
opinion.  It  may  again  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  a  dis- 
ability of  the  kind  proposed  may  occasionally  exclude  from 
public  life  a  man  who  is  much  respected  because  of  the  ben- 
efit which  during  a  public  career  he  has  conferred  upon  his 
country.  The  clause,  however,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  as  introduced 
into  that  House,  contains  provisos  which  would,  as  I 
understand  them,  exclude  from  its  effect  all  those  whom  I 
have  described  as  patriotic  objectors,  or  certainly  the  greater 
number  of  such  men.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Clause  8 
does  not  exclude  any  man  from  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or,  e.  g., 
on  a  County  Council.  On  the  whole,  the  clause  seems  to 
have  the  great  recommendation  of  being  a  public  assertion 
of  British  opinion  that  every  man  is  bound  as  a  matter  of 
moral  duty  to  aid  his  country  in  the  carrying  on  of  war. 
It  may  be  of  great  importance  that  the  moral  convictions  of 
individuals,  even  where  they  differ  from  prevalent  public 
opinion,  should  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is,  at  least,  equally 
important  that  the  settled  convictions  of  the  country  should 
be  from  time  to  time  firmly  imprest  upon  the  minds  of  all  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  politics  and  in  public  life  neither  ortho- 
doxy, that  is,  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  day,  nor  dissent, 
which  means  the  opinion  of  a  minority,  has  any  exclusive 
claim  to  the  possession  of  truth,  or  has,  therefore,  a  right  to 
demand  exclusive  attention. 

From  the  whole  of  this  argument  follow  a  few  obvious,  yet 
important,  inferences. 
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Conclusions — The  existence  of  the  conscientious  objector, 
it  is  sometimes  imagined,  is  a  sign  of  EngHsh  intolerance,  or 
of  the  oppression  with  which  a  majority  of  British  citizens 
are  inclined  to  treat  a  minority  with  whom  they  disagree. 
No  conclusion  can  be  more  unfounded.  The  attention  paid 
to  the  claims  of  the  conscientious  objector  is  in  reality  a  sign 
of  the  extent  to  which,  even  where  war  and  possible  invasion 
have  excited  English  patriotism,  the  country  desires  to  give 
fair  play  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  think  that  peace  is 
preferable  to  national  safety,  or  even  ought  to  be  put  before 
national  honor.  There  is,  I  believe,  thruout  Europe  no  civ- 
ilized country  wherein  the  public  concerns  itself  so  much 
about  the  conscientious  objector  as  Great  Britain.  He  is, 
as  I  have  said,  unknown  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Italy. 

The  whole  line  of  my  argument,  which  acknowledges  and 
is  based  on  the  necessity  for  giving  in  Great  Britain  effect  to 
the  general  conviction  that  every  man  is  bound  in  duty  to 
serve  his  country  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  the  different  con- 
viction that  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  possess 
not  supremacy  but  a  claim  to  candid  recognition,  is  really 
the  recognition  of  the  belief  imprest  upon  Englishmen  by  a 
century  of  peace,  that  the  respect  due  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  does  not  dispense  us  from  the  duty  of  having  regard 
to,  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  such  safety,  the  errors  or 
the  eccentricities  of  the  conscientious  citizen.  And  this 
very  sentiment  of  political  toleration  is  at  bottom  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  felt  by  Englishmen,  alone  among  the  inhabi- 
tants even  of  free  European  countries,  of  dealing  with  the 
conscientious  objector. 

This  toleration  at  present  commands  little  sympathy 
among  my  readers.  Yet,  if  properly  understood,  it  fixes  the 
true  limit  to  its  own  exercise.  As  the  danger  of  the  country 
increases,  so  the  respect  rightly  payable  to  the  individual 
conscience  decreases,  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  ob- 
tains its  necessary  supremacy.  It  may  even  be  suggested 
that  the  universal  training  of  English  manhood  to  the  use 
of  arms,  which  may  with  some  confidence  be  looked  upon  as 
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the  result  and  the  guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace,  will  bring 
about  a  real  unity  of  conviction  both  as  to  the  horror  and 
guilt  of  useless  warfare  and  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
continuous  readiness  on  due  occasions  to  use  warfare  itself 
for  the  protection  of  liberty,  of  progress,  and  of  peace.  And 
this  may  beget  a  general  and  nobler  appreciation  both  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  terrible  duty  of  war,  so  that  the 
difference  between  peaceful  citizens  and  conscientious  objec- 
tors may  sink  almost  to  nothing. 

A.  V.  Dicey 

Oxford 


VI 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  publish t  an 
unusually  interesting  and  helpful  study  entited  Studies  in 
higher  Education  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  Suggestions 
for  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  by  George 
Edwin  Maclean,  formerly  president  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  The  object  of  the  study,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
preface,  is  to  point  out  facts  and  tendencies  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  by  which  American  universities  and 
colleges  may  profit.  To  obtain  the  material  fifty-six  insti- 
tutions were  visited,  eighteen  of  which  were  universities, 
fourteen  university  colleges,  twenty-four  colleges,  techni- 
cal and  agricultural  colleges  and  schools.  The  whole  is  a 
valuable  handbook  of  the  higher  education  in  England  and 
Scotland,  more  complete  and  comprehensive  in  its  material 
and  more  up-to-date  in  its  statements  than  has  hitherto  been 
at  hand.  Its  value  is  also  greatly  increased  by  its  definite 
purpose  of  making  its  information  of  service  to  American 
education.  The  report  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of  facts  and 
figures,  but  an  admirably  written  account  of  educational  con- 
ditions in  their  historical  evolution,  of  their  tendencies  and 
directions,  and  of  their  significance  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation.  The  American  background  that  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  writer,  who  thoroly  knows  the  conditions  of  our  own 
education,  gives  not  only  an  increased  value  as  a  document, 
but  an  added  interest  as  literature. 

The  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland  with  which  the 
report  is  concerned  fall  into  eight  groups,  consisting  of  four 
types  of  universities  and  four  kinds  of  colleges.  In  the  ap- 
proximate order  of  their  evolution,  they  are  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, with  Durham  as  a  modern  variation ;  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities: St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh; 
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London,  which  in  a  way  stands  by  itself;  the  new  or  pro- 
vincial universities:  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol ;  the  independent  university  col- 
leges at  Exeter,  Nottingham,  Reading,  and  Southampton; 
technical  colleges  and  schools;  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools;  and  the  women's  colleges.  The  older  groups,  says 
the  author  of  the  report,  have  been  the  direct  or  indirect  pro- 
genitors of  the  younger.  Over  and  above  formal  affiliations, 
all  the  groups  are  interrelated  by  the  presence  on  their 
faculties  of  the  graduates  of  the  different  institutions,  and  by 
common  representatives  on  their  governing  boards.  Each 
institution  of  the  same  type,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  distinct 
individuality. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  Bulletin  consists  of  studies  of 
certain  historical  features  of  the  several  groups,  in  order  to 
justify  present-day  conditions.  The  second  part  is  broadly 
concerned  with  questions  of  organization  and  administration, 
and  with  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  problems  common  to 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  third  part  contains  statistical 
information  of  various  sorts  with  regard  to  the  institutions 
under  review. 

The  chapter  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  report.  In  the 
first  place,  we  know,  to  be  sure  in  a  traditional  and  general 
way,  more  about  them  than  the  others,  and  they  are,  in 
reality,  for  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  history  of 
England,  in  its  politics  and  letters,  the  most  important  and 
familiar.  The  author  well  calls  them  unique  among  the 
universities  of  the  world.  They  are,  he  says,  marvels  of  com- 
plexity, representing  a  luxuriant  tangle  and  growth  of  cen- 
turies and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  many  half  truths  abound 
concerning  them.  The  greatest  surprize,  he  asserts,  is  to 
find  that,  with  their  outward  medievalism  and  the  popular 
notion  of  their  ultra-conservatism,  they  are  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  progress.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  many  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen,  in  the  light  of  their  historical  leader- 
ship and  their  relations  to  American  institutions,  they  can 
teach,  he  warmly  asserts,  many  lessons  to  the  United  States. 
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He  recalls,  however,  the  exclamation  of  an  Oxford  professor 
when  the  latter  learned  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  gather  hints 
for  the  improvement  of  American  education:    "Good  heav- 
ens !   We  need  that  you  should  send  missionaries  to  teach  us." 
Attempts  to  differentiate  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  means 
of  broad  generalizations,  the  author  points  out,  have  been 
imade  by  numerous  writers  as  well  as  in  current  popular 
stories  and  phrases.    Matthew  Arnold  named  Cambridge  the 
[mother  of  great  men,   and   Oxford   of  great  movements, 
reorge  Eliot  said  that  at  Cambridge  everybody  spoke  well 
>f  everybody;    at  Oxford  everybody  criticized  everybody, 
.n  unknown  critic  has  hit  it  off  even  more  admirably  when 
le  said  that  "the  Oxford  man  acts  as  if  all  the  world  belongs 
to  him;    the  Cambridge  man  as  if  he  belonged  to  all  the 
^orld."    If  one  were  to  indulge  in  generalizations,  it  might 
lore  seriously  be  said — the  characterizations  are  the  author's 
[own — that  Oxford  is  progressive-conservative,  Cambridge 
conservative-progressive.    Oxford  is  pre-eminently  classical, 
'Cambridge  pre-eminently  scientific.    Oxford  is  philosophical, 
Cambridge  poetical.    Oxford  tends  to  make  statesmen,  Cam- 
►ridge  to  make  scholars.  Oxford  contributes  leaders  at  home, 
'ambridge  pioneers  abroad.     Taken  together  this  is  not  a 
)ad  equipment  for  service.    In  point  of  fact,  the  leadership  in 
:hurch,  state,  and  society  for  seven  hundred  years  has  been 
in  the  relatively  small  band  of  graduates  of  the  two  univer- 
sities. 

As  teaching  bodies,  contrary  to  a  widespread  notion,  they 
[are  far  from  being  decrepit  and  retrograde.    As  the  author  of 
;he  report  in  his  very  careful  resume  of  the  activities  of  the 
:wo  institutions  points  out,  they  are  not  static,  but  dy- 
lamic  along  widely  extended  lines  of  university  influence, 
'hey  are  not  reactionary,  as  some  of  their  critics  would  put 
;,  devoted  to  a  certain  form  of  culture,  but  progressive,  and 
)articipating  in  modern  movements  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
lature  of  a  university,  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  focus  the 
:ruth  of  all  the  ages  on  the  problems  of  the  present.    In  any 
consideration  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  not  only  the  curriculum  that  has  an  educa- 
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tional  influence.  There  is  something  educative,  says  the 
author,  as  is  commonly  remarked,  in  the  very  antiquity  of 
the  universities.  John  Morley,  in  his  recently  publisht 
Recollections  asserts  of  his  own  Oxford  days,  that  "the  asso- 
ciation of  antique  halls  and  grey,  time-worn  towers  went 
deeper  than  the  schools,  and,"  he  adds,  as  embodying  a 
further  characteristic  that  belongs  to  both  universities,  for 
the  social  side  of  student  life  is  vastly  ingrained  and  impor- 
tant, "companionship  was  more  than  lectures." 

The  Scotch  universities,  continues  the  author,  are  as 
unique  in  their  way  as  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from 
which,  however,  they  are  distinctly  different.  From  the  be- 
ginning they  have  been  pre-eminently  national,  and  in  re- 
cent times  increasingly  state  institutions,  based  upon  the 
early  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain  a  na- 
tional system  of  education  by  taxation.  They  are,  according 
to  Maurice  Hewlett,  "fiercely  modern;"  but  they  are  medi- 
eval in  the  dominance  of  the  professoriate,  since  the  profes- 
sorial class  lecture  has  not  been  supplanted,  as  largely  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  by  the  collegiate 
tutorial  instruction,  and  the  sacred  seven  subjects  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium  have  retained  their  prominence  till 
today.  Altho  since  the  royal  commission  of  1889  not  less 
than  twenty-two  chairs  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  lec- 
tureships in  scientific  and  modern  subjects  have  been  added, 
there  is  still  no  full  chair  in  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  sciences  are  largely  represented 
only  by  lectureships. 

The  University  of  London  is  sui  generis,  and  still  in  the 
making.  It  was  the  first  of  modern  universities  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  more  specifically  of  the  newer  or  civic  universities, 
which,  however,  differ  from  it  in  important  respects.  Under 
its  original  charter  only  an  examining  body  with  power  to 
bestow  degrees,  it  has  ultimately  become  also  a  teaching  body 
by  the  incorporation  of  recognized  teaching  institutions  of 
London  into  a  central  university.  By  the  provincial  and 
colonial  examinations  for  "external  students"  an  unlimited 
number  of  unaffiliated  institutions  are  also  brought  under  the 
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influence  of  the  University,  which  is  thus  consciously  ex- 
tended thruout  the  Empire. 

The  new  or  provincial  universities  might  be  called  twen- 
tieth century  universities,  since  within  that  period  they  have 
all  taken  their  present  form.  They  have  also  been  called 
i  "modern"  universities  as  distinguished  from  "ancient," 
"municipal"  universities,  and  "civic"  universities,  all  of  which 
terms  in  part  reveal  their  character.  They  are  all  a  growth 
from  some  form  of  pre-existent  local  school  or  college  and  the 
algamation  of  several  into  a  single  organization.  They 
are  both  teaching  and  examining  bodies.  Under  their  char- 
ters, they  may  provide  instruction  in  every  faculty  and  in  all 
branches  of  education.  They  are  particularly  to  have  regard 
to  the  instruction  that  may  be  of  service  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  pursuits — commercial,  manufacturing,  industrial,  or 
artistic — of  the  locality,  and  they  are  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  original  research.  All  of  the  six  universi- 
ties of  this  type  have  faculties  of  arts,  of  science,  of  medicine, 
and  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  have  faculties  of  law;  Manchester, 
alone,  has  a  faculty  of  theology  and  one  of  music;  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester  have  faculties  of  commerce.  In  organi- 
zation and  educational  effort  they  are  the  nearest  type  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  American  university  and  particularly  the 
state  university,  altho  since  neither  the  state  nor  the  muni- 
cipality affects  ownership  or  directs  control  they  are  not 
properly  state  institutions.  As  new  universities  of  a  new 
type  in  England,  teaching  as  they  do  so  many  industrial  sub- 
jects, with  so  many  students  from  the  industrial  classes  and 
located  in  industrial  centers,  they  were  at  first  subject  to 
many  misconceptions  and  were  slightingly  called  "industrial 
universities."  They  were  even  ridiculed  as  no  longer  "schools 
of  high  studies,"  but  "schools  of  high  chimneys."  They  have, 
however,  abundantly  justified  themselves  from  every  point 
of  view  as  educational  institutions  and  are  accepted  at  the 
present  time  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  national  scheme  of 
education. 
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The  four  independent  university  colleges  in  England  are 
the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College  at  Exeter,  the  Notting- 
ham University  College,  the  University  College  at  Reading, 
and  the  Hartley  University  College  at  Southampton.  The 
object  of  these  institutions,  in  general,  is  to  supply  higher 
literary,  scientific,  and  technical  education  qualifying  for 
degrees  at  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  also 
give  preliminary  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  courses, 
special  instruction  in  commercial,  industrial  and  art  sub- 
jects, and  maintain  courses  for  teachers  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  four  British  university  institutions  that  are  primarily 
concerned  with  higher  technological  education  are  the  Royal 
Technical  College,  Glasgow;  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edin- 
burgh; the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology; 
and  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  London, 
Agricultural  colleges  or  schools  in  Great  Britain  are  regarded 
as  technical  schools.  The  colleges  in  a  general  way  correlate 
with  the  older  technical  colleges,  and  the  lower  schools  with 
polytechnic  institutes. 

The  story  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  the  author  happily  puts  it,  is  relatively  that  of  the 
"short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  but  illustrative,  never- 
theless, of  one  of  the  greatest  Victorian  movements.  There 
are  five  types  of  institutions  for  the  collegiate  education  of 
women.  In  the  order  of  time  they  are  the  independent  col- 
lege, represented  by  Queen's  College,  London,  founded  in 
1848,  the  first  college  for  women  and  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Second,  the  university  college,  represented  by 
Bedford  College,  London,  the  first  of  the  present  university 
colleges  opened  for  women.  Third,  the  university  annex 
college,  the  first  of  which  was  Girton.  Fourth,  the  college 
incorporated  in  the  university,  represented  by  Queen  Mar- 
garet College,  Glasgow,  and  King's  College  for  Women, 
London.  Fifth,  the  unrestricted  coeducational  institution, 
the  first  of  which  was  University  College,  London,  and  repre- 
sented also  by  all  the  Scotch  and  the  new  universities. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  report  is  largely  devoted  to  a  careful 
consideration  along  extended  lines  of  the  facts  of  a  university 
organization  and  administration,  and  it  is  again  a  more  com- 
plete summarization  of  these  phases  of  educational  conditions 
in  Great  Britain  than  is  otherwise  at  hand.    The  author  re- 
views in  detail  the  personnel  and  the  functions  of  adminis- 
trative officers,  the  constitution  and  methods  of  appointment 
f  faculties,  examinations,  curriculums,  and  student   life, 
n  the  chapter  on  advanced  study  and  research  it  is  pointed 
ut  that  from  the  seventeenth  century  onward  the  British 
niversities  were  absorbed  in  teaching  undergraduates.    All 
he  universities  at  the  present  time,  however,  and  contrary 
o  current  criticism  of  insufficient  provision  for  such  work, 
nnounce  the  special  opportunities  they  offer,  and  at  many 
f  them,  notably  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  are  abun- 
ant  facilities  in  laboratories,  libraries,  and  museums  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  research  that  are  scarcely  paralleled  elsewhere. 
The  charters  of  all  of  the  six  new  universities  specify  that 
hey  shall  further  the  prosecution  of  original  research  in  all 
its  branches,  and  from  the  beginning  these  institutions  have 
laid  great  stress  upon  this  work. 
The  conditions  of  the  higher  education  in  Great  Britain  are 
ot  well  known  or  generally  understood  in  America.    The 
resent  report  places  the  whole  matter  almost  for  the  first 
ime  in  a  connected  manner  clearly  before  us.    The  fact  that 
t  is  written  by  an  American  educator  of  note  from  personal 
observation  for  which  he  was  given  the  most  abundant  oppor- 
tunity has  added  greatly  to  its  importance  and  its  permanent 
value. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


DISCUSSIONS 


THE  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  "nETHERLAND 


When  the  Nederlandsch  onderwyzers  genootschap  ^  had 
taken  the  initiative,  with  the  effectual  support  of  the  Vereeni- 
ging  van  leer ar en  by  het  middelbaar  onderwys,^  the  Nether- 
land  Schoolmuseum  was  opened  December  24,  1877,  at 
Amsterdam.  During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence,  it  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  schoolmuseums 
in  Europe.  This  was  not  possible  without  effectual  and 
extensive  support  which  was  found  in  grants  from  the 
Treasury,  the  Province  of  North-Holland,  and  the  City  of 
Amsterdam;  in  contributions  from  about  twenty  unions, 
nearly  all  unions  of  teachers,  besides  some  other  ones  that 
have  the  interests  of  education  and  the  schools  at  heart ;  in 
gifts  from  publishers  of  schoolbooks  and  manuals,  school- 
room maps  and  prints,  and  other  appliances  for  teaching. 
The  Netherland  Schoolmuseum  gives  a  nearly  complete 
notion  of  the  whole  system  of  education,  in  all  its  branches 
excepting  military  instruction,  instruction  in  navigation,  and 
university  instruction.  Of  course  most  of  the  visitors — in 
late  years  from  4,000  to  5,000  a  year — are  in  some  way  in 
touch  with  the  schools.  Here  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  place 
masters  and  teachers  who  intend  to  choose  schoolbooks  or 
appliances  for  teaching  for  their  schools,  or  who  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  new  publications.  Then  there  are  those 
who  are  to  go  up  for  an  examination,  and  therefore  come 
to  consult  the  books  they  need  for  study.  And  lastly,  authori- 
ties and  other  persons,  e.  g.,  parents  who  take  an  interest 
in  schools  and  education.  Thercv  were  among  the  visitors, 
until  lately,  many  teachers  and  schoolmasters  from  abroad. 

1  The  Netherland  Teachers'  Society. 

2  The  Union  of  teachers  in  secondary  education. 
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In  order  to  get  a  dear  survey  of  the  whole,  the  museum 
IS  divided  into  sections  corresponding  with  the  branches  of 
tuition.  There  is  also  a  reading-table  with  all  the  educa- 
tional papers  and  periodicals  of  Netherland,  and  some  foreign 
ones.  Further,  the  historical  section  is  worthy  of  mention. 
It  contains  books  and  appliances  for  teaching  from  former 
times.  Every  section  contains  a  ticket-catalogue  of  that  sec- 
tion, in  alphabetical  and  systematical  arrangement.  The 
whole  catalogue  contains  nearly  10,000  numbers.  The  mu- 
seum houses  cover  two  broad  floors  of  a  building  (Grinsen- 
gracht  151)  belonging  to  the  union  the  Netherland  School- 
museum.  The  building  is  large  but  has  now  become  too  small 
for  showing  the  continuously  augmenting  collections;  it  is 
sorely  in  need  of  a  new  and  larger  building.  Once  a  year 
are  published  the  Berichten  en  Mededeelingen,  in  which  are 
inserted  the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  directors,  with 
the  acquisitions  from  the  different  sections. 

The  details  above  mentioned  are  given  here  d,  propos  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  this  very  useful  institution. 
When  peace  comes  again,  and  when  the  readers  pay  a  visit 
to  Amsterdam,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  remember  this 
article,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Netherland  Schoolmuseum. 

P.  L.  Van  Eck,  Jr. 

Amsterdam 


A  DEFICIENCY  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CURRICULUMS 

The  people  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  very  recently  witnest 
an  unusual  industrial  phenomenon.  An  army  of  the  city's 
workers  voluntarily  ceased  production  and  caused  untold 
waste  at  a  period  of  governmental  crisis,  while  the  nation's 
leaders  were  pleading  for  intensified  production  and  econ- 
omy. These  men,  at  a  time  when  all  were  lamenting  an 
unprecedented  high  cost  of  living,  voluntarily  raised  that 
cost  and  waived  their  opportunity  to  earn  wages  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  meet  it.  They  had  no  quarrel 
with  their  employers.  There  was  no  plea  for  higher  wages, 
no  demand  for  better  working  conditions  or  shorter  hours. 
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A  general  strike  was  called  because  the  state  and  local  author- 
ities denied  a  body  of  men  the  privilege  of  parading  the 
streets. 

The  wisdom  or  lack  thereof  shown  in  denying  the  parade 
permit  under  the  circumstances  is  here  immaterial.  The 
important  fact  is  that  in  violation  of  an  order  specifically 
prohibiting  the  march  an  organized  body  of  American  citi- 
zens, proclaiming  themselves  above  the  law  and  beyond  its 
reach,  attempted  to  hold  the  parade.  Convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  stand  they  persisted  in  defying  police  and  mili- 
tary power  until,  in  a  third  breaking  up  of  the  prohibited 
gathering,  shots  were  fired  and  two  of  the  marchers  injured. 
A  general  strike  followed  in  violation  of  operating  agree- 
ments, in  disregard  of  the  national  crisis,  and  irrespective  of 
the  acute  coal  situation.  The  announced  basis  of  the  strike 
was  the  alleged  infringement  of  labor's  constitutional  rights. 

The  conversation  of  representative  strikers  disclosed  the 
distorted  legal  conceptions  which  caused  the  trouble.  The 
men  were  thoroly  convinced  that  they  had  been  grossly 
wronged.  They  believed  that  the  constitutional  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  entitled  them  to  parade  the  streets 
whenever  and  however  they  pleased.  They  believed  that 
the  freedom  of  speech  clause  vested  them  with  an  inalien- 
able right  to  meet  at  any  time  and  discuss  any  question  in 
any  manner.  They  assumed  that  as  these  rights  were  con- 
stitutional ones  any  local  law  or  order  which  encroached 
upon  such  rights  was  void  per  se  and  could  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  They  had  no  thought  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  no  conception  of  the  elementary  laws  of  private 
property. 

It  was  useless  to  argue  that  it  was  the  province  of  the 
courts  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  government 
action.  The  answer  was  universal  that  courts  as  well  as 
legislative  and  executive  officers  are  subordinate  to  the  con- 
stitution and  incapable  of  rendering  an  illegal  act  valid  by 
their  decision.  Any  decision  they  might  render  sustaining 
an  infringement  of  labor's  constitutional  rights  would  itself 
be  unsound  and  to  be  disregarded. 
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This  misshapen  view  of  civil  rights  is  universal.  It  seems 
to  be  an  understanding  of  our  fundamental  law  com- 
mon to  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens.  It  is  the 
basis  upon  which  I.  W.  W.  disturbances  have  been  built. 
It  is  the  belief  that  made  possible  the  recent  seditious  defi- 
ance of  state  authority  by  Chicago  municipal  officials.  It 
is  the  view  that  has  produced  many  of  the  labor  disturbances 
now  sweeping  the  land,  and  which  has  advanced  the  propa- 
ganda of  our  national  enemies  to  a  point  of  efficiency  it  could 
never  have  attained  unaided.  The  Springfield  general  strike 
was  but  the  local  manifestation  of  a  nation-wide  misunder- 
standing of  the  elementary  principles  not  only  of  American 
government  but  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

We  Americans  are  prone  to  blame  the  greater  portion  of 
our  ills,  especially  ills  of  this  type,  to  our  large  percent  of 
foreign  citizens.  But  in  this  instance  to  do  so  would  be  to 
clearly  misplace  the  responsibility.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  men  and  women  who  struck  were  American  born.  Their 
beliefs  were  made  in  America. 

There  were  indications,  but  no  proof,  that  enemy  propa- 
ganda had  helped  bring  on  the  trouble.  The  evidence  indi- 
cated, however,  that  such  foreign  interference,  if  it  existed, 
but  served  to  fan  a  flame  already  burning.  The  conceptions 
which  produced  the  disorder  were  beliefs  bred  into  the  men 
and  women  who  took  part  by  their  instruction  and  training 
in  American  schools  and  homes.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
workers  had  received  their  whole  book  education  in  our 
elementary  schools.  The  toiler's  life  left  them  little  room 
to  broaden  the  learning  they  received  in  the  classroom. 

It  seemed  an  interesting  problem  to  discover  what  aid 
their  schooling  had  been  to  these  men  and  women  in  formu- 
lating their  conception  of  their  relation  to  the  government 
and  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  in  moulding  their  views  of 
civil  rights.  Had  the  schools  helped  them  meet  the  situation 
which  seemed  so  vital  to  them  that  in  determining  the  ques- 
tions it  presented  they  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  waive 
their  wages,  set  aside  contractual  obligations,  and  disregard 
their  nation's  appeal  to  their  patriotism? 
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Investigation  showed  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  great  number 
of  workers  whose  educational  careers  had  been  hmited  to  the 
grade  schools  had  received  any  training  in  civil  government. 
Tho  their  every  action  in  life  was  to  be  subject  to  legal 
restraint  and  their  happiness  dependent  upon  their  relations 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  help 
them  understand  even  the  essential  elements  of  government 
and  law.  The  questions  which  were  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  their  lives  had  not  been  thought  of  at  school. 

The  workers  whose  schooling  had  extended  into  high 
school  had,  for  the  most  part,  fared  no  better.  Few  had 
studied  the  meager  course  in  civil  government  open  to  them. 
Its  importance  had  never  been  pointed  out.  The  instruction 
which  was  open  to  these  future  citizens  seems  to  have  been 
of  questionable  value.  Teachers  display  little  interest  and 
much  unpreparedness  when  a  study  is  made  a  mere  side 
issue.  The  texts  are  poorly  written  and  often  unhappily 
selected.  The  first  book  on  civics,  taken  from  a  classroom 
shelf,  where  it  rested  in  a  place  of  honor  to  be  consulted  by 
younger  readers,  bore  a  date  indicating  the  probability  of  its 
use  when  the  Springfield  strikers  were  in  school.^  Its  com- 
ment upon  the  questions  which  confronted  these  people  was 
hardly  one  which  a  thinking  teacher  would  care  to  impart  to 
a  young  child.  But  the  book  was  the  only  authority  offered 
in  this  school.    It  read: 

The  constitutions  of  our  states  generally  secure  to  the  people 
freedom  to  speak  or  publish  what  they  think.  They  may  speak 
and  write  against  the  government,  and  try  to  change  it.  They 
may  publish  gossip  about  the  President  and  other  officers.  They 
may  write  or  speak  so  as  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

A  subsequent  section  dwelt  upon  "the  tyranny  of  law"  and 
offered  the  children  the  following  incentive  to  respect  for 
law  and  government : 

The  laws  are  merely  instruments  for  the  protection  of  all 
people.  Their  proper  use,  therefore,  like  the  rules  of  a  club, 
depends  upon  the  common  consent.    They  fail  to  be  useful  as 

1  The  American  Citizen,  Charles  F.  Doyle,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1902. 
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soon  as  any  considerable  number  of  citizens  deem  them  unfair 
or  oppressive,  or  especially  against  their  conscience.  In  this  case, 
the  laws  may  tempt  to  disorder,  violence,  and  possibly  to  rebel- 
lion. Besides,  a  majority  of  men  may  for  a  time  be  mistaken 
about  right  as  a  majority  has  often  been  mistaken  about  religion. 
The  laws,  therefore,  ought  not  merely  to  enforce  the  opinion  of 
one  party,  but  to  express  the  common  agreement  of  intelligent 
and  decent  citizens.  Whatever  is  right  beyond  the  law  will  come 
into  vogue  by  persuasion,  example,  and  enlightened  public 
opinion,  better  than  when  forced  thru  legislation. 

A  high  school  text^  from  the  shelves  for  older  readers 
merely  stated  the  substance  of  the  civil  rights  clauses  with 
the  comment  that  the  right  of  free  speech  is  perhaps  fre- 
quently abused.  Consultation  of  the  shelves  of  the  public 
library  showed  that  of  the  twenty  elementary  texts  on  civil 
government  there  found,  five  merely  stated  the  civil  rights 
provisions  and  the  remainder,  with  one  exception,  absolutely 
ignored  them.  The  one  exceptional  book^  stated  the 
clauses  and  briefly  pointed  out  the  restrictions  upon  their 
application.  The  treatment  of  the  theory  and  law  of  private 
property  was  equally  unsatisfactory. 

No  source  of  authentic  information  upon  these  vital  ques- 
tions was  available  except  the  more  or  less  technical  legal 
and  quasi-legal  volumes  whose  dryness  and  obscureness  ren- 
dered them  useless  to  the  reader  of  limited  book  learning, 
even  should  he  find  time  to  read  them,  and  the  misleading 
fragment  quoted  above.  The  American  educational  system 
denied  instruction  on  these  important  problems  to  the  future 
citizens  at  the  time  in  their  lives  set  aside  to  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  A  few  were 
told  that  the  country  elected  a  president  and  vice-president. 
The  educational  and  charitable  institutions  were  explained 
to  them  at  length.  Perhaps  the  virtue  of  patriotism  and  the 
duty  of  casting  an  intelligent  vote  were  suggested  incident- 
ally. But  their  education  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government  and  social  organization  was  left  to  the  tender 

^  School  Civics,  F.  D.  Bo>'Titon. 

'  Illinois  and  the  Nation,  Trowbridge,  1887, 
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mercies  of  politicians,  professional  organizers,  and  the  fana- 
tics and  foreign  instigators  who  offer  their  learning  gratis 
and  make  time  to  impart  it.  It  seems  questionable  whether 
these  are  the  proper  persons  to  train  American  citizens  in 
these  matters.  The  question  might  be  asked,  Is  there  not  a 
deplorable  deficiency  in  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools? 

Harleigh  H.  Hartman 

Springfield,  III. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION  AND  THE  FOREIGN  STUDENT 

The  average  foreign  boy  and  girl  in  America  can  read 
written  English  and  understand  spoken  English  much  better 
than  he  can  speak  it  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  may  show 
remarkable  cleverness  and  quickness  in  speaking  some  kind 
of  English ;  but  it  most  often  is  a  hybrid  language  made  up 
of  his  native  tongue  and  English,  or  it  is  the  ever-changing 
American  slang,  peculiar  to  his  day,  city,  and  street.  As  a 
result  of  his  inability  to  speak  a  fluent,  correct  English,  the 
young  foreigner  does  not  feel  at  ease  among  educated 
Americans;  consequently  he  avoids  associating  with  such 
Americans. 

Where  is  he  to  learn  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pronun- 
ciation, and  to  get  actual  practise  in  a  good  conversational 
style  of  English?  We  should  naturally  put  the  task  on  our 
American  schools  and  colleges.  However,  if  he  is  not  given 
special  work  in  oral  English,  he  may  pass  thru  school  or 
college  with  but  little  improvement  in  his  oral  speech.  For 
he  will  spend  most  of  his  time  among  companions  who  have 
evolved  a  school  or  college  slang  more  unrelated  to  English 
than  is  street  slang.  During  the  past  four  years  the  writer 
has  had  in  his  freshman  and  sophomore  English  classes  a 
sprinkling  of  foreign  born  students.  They  could  write  papers 
that  tallied  well  with  papers  written  by  American  students. 
They  seemed  to  understand  discussions  in  class,  but  were 
unable  to  give  full  oral  answers  to  questions.  Their  foreign 
pronunciation,   their   paucity   of   standard   English   words 
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ludicrously  coupled  with  American  slang — which  they  often 
thought  respectable  colloquial  English,  until  corrected  by  the 
instructor — provoked  smiles  and  laughter  from  their  more 
loquacious  American  companions.  As  a  result,  the  foreign 
boys  sought  refuge  in  reticence  or  short  answers.  They  exer- 
cised this  new,  unwieldy  American  tongue  no  more  than  they 
were  obliged  to.  Soon  a  remedy  for  this  defect  was  dis- 
covered. The  entire  class  was  given  the  principles  of  oral 
composition,  and  then  each  student  was  required  to  give  oral 
compositions  in  class.  At  first  the  work  with  the  foreign 
students  was  discouraging.  They  tried  to  talk,  but  thoughts 
came  to  their  brains  faster  than  English  words  to  their 
tongues.  Their  faces  turned  red,  and  they  knew  it ;  and  they 
were  conscious  that  their  classmates  were  enjoying  the  "fun." 
Often  they  were  unable  to  finish  their  talks.  But  they  always 
tried  to  talk  the  next  time,  and  always  did  better.  No  for- 
eign student  ever  failed  to  show  a  marked  improvement  in 
his  speech.  Only  one  out  of  thirty-five  foreign  students 
failed  in  oral  composition.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  failed 
had  he  given  his  talks  in  his  native  tongue. 

Perhaps  the  successful  working  of  oral  composition  among 
foreign  students  can  be  best  illustrated  by  two  typical  exam- 
ples. A  young  Brazilian  begged  to  be  excused  from  oral 
composition.  He  said  he  enjoyed  the  other  English  work,  but 
he  was  simply  unable  to  talk  at  length  on  any  topic,  altho  he 
had  been  in  an  American  university  two  years.  In  his  first 
two  talks  he  verified  his  declarations  of  inability,  for  he  sur- 
rendered after  a  few  "blank  shots."  But  in  six  weeks  he  was 
as  much  at  ease  as  any  other  student  in  class.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  he  spoke  not  only  with  ease,  but  made  a  better 
grade  than  the  average  American  student.  The  oral  compo- 
sition was  given  him  in  the  spring  term.  In  the  fall  term  he 
had  failed  in  mathematics  and  animal  husbandry.  In  the 
spring  term  he  received  a  grade  of  B  on  both  courses.  He 
attributed  his  passing  the  courses  in  the  spring,  not  to  any 
greater  knowledge  he  had  of  the  subjects,  but  to  the  ability 
he  had  gained  thru  oral  composition  to  express  his  thoughts 
more  clearly.    In  mathematics  he  was  required  to  work  prob- 
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lems  at  the  board  and  then  explain  them.  In  animal  hus- 
bandry he  had  to  make  a  ten  or  twenty  minutes'  talk  in  the 
presence  of  his  classmates  and  his  instructor,  pointing  out 
the  characteristics  of  a  horse,  or  some  other  animal.  His  in- 
structors in  mathematics  and  animal  husbandry  also 
attributed  his  improvement  in  work  to  his  improvement  in 
oral  expression  of  thought.  The  other  example  referred  to  is 
that  of  a  son  of  France  who  expected  to  become  a  real  estate 
agent.  He  wished  to  take  oral  composition,  for  he  believed  it 
would  help  him  in  his  future  work.  But  being  a  sensitive,  shy 
chap,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  his  first  oral  compositions 
in  private  to  his  instructor.  After  two  private  oral  composi- 
tions and  criticisms,  he  ventured  to  try  a  talk  in  class.  He 
got  thru  with  it,  with  hesitative  searches  after  the  right  word. 

The  foreign  student  in  an  oral  composition  class  benefits 
his  American  classmates  as  well  as  himself.  He  has  good 
reasons  for  wishing  to  speak  English  well,  and  he  works  to 
succeed.  When  the  Americans  see  the  foreigner  trying  to 
speak,  and  succeeding  at  it,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  moves 
them  to  surpass  him.  This  "funny"  talking  person  from 
another  land,  at  first  amuses;  but  when  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  ease  and  fluency,  and  begins  to  talk  with  a 
first  hand  knowledge  of  strange  things  in  his  own  country, 
then  he  arouses  interest — and  interest  in  a  class  means  good 
work.  In  one  class  there  is  a  mature  man  from  Holland  who 
has  served  five  years  in  the  Dutch  army.  His  ten  minutes' 
talk  on  the  Dutch  military  system  is  listened  to  attentively. 
Perhaps  at  the  next  recitation  the  German  boy  compares 
German  farming  with  American  farming.  In  another  class 
is  a  Mexican,  who  tells  of  Mexican  bull  fights,  or  of  how 
Mexicans  dynamite  fish  without  dynamite,  or  of  the  horrible 
ant-torture  by  which  Mexican  bandits  torture  their  victims. 
One  such  oral  composition  at  a  recitation  sets  a  standard  of 
interest  and  merit,  and  fires  the  entire  class  to  tell  something 
worth  while — and  in  the  best  possible  medium,  a  smooth, 
dignified  speech. 

George  P.  Wilson 

Indiana  University 
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The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.    By  Paul  Klapper.    New  York:  D.  Apple- 
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The  Measurement  of  Intelligence.     By  Lewis  M.  Terman.     Boston: 
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The  first  of  these  books  is  a  textbook  for  students  designed 
to  aid  in  the  movement  to  vitaHze  mathematics,  adapting  it 
to  the  needs  and  the  understanding  of  pupils;  the  second 
is  for  the  supervisor  of  arithmetic  to  raise  to  his  consciousness 
and  outHne  more  clearly  a  number  of  problems  connected 
with  his  work,  and  is  based  on  certain  surveys  and  investi- 
gations; the  third,  a  manual  for  teachers,  aims  to  evolve  a 
plan  of  teaching  which  is  based  on  approved  psychology  of 
number,  which  incorporates  the  lessons  of  contemporary  re- 
search in  methodology,  and  which  has  stood  the  final  test 
of  experience,  to  use  in  large  part  the  language  of  the  respec- 
tive authors. 

The  first  illustrates  a  sentence  of  the  second  found  on 
page  no: 

"Changes  in  text  are  not  always  made  because  the  new 
book  is  better  than  the  old  book,"  were  the  article,  a, 
inserted  before  the  word  text ;  for  the  first  has  been  made  from 
a  book  which  it  was  our  pleasure  to  review  in  this  magazine 
of  May,  191 1,  by  inserting  a  few  problems  thruout  the  book 
so  as  to  increase  it  by  eighteen  pages.  This  change  was  made 
after  the  junior  high  school  came  into  existence,  and  the 
text,  written  five  years  ahead  of  its  time,  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  junior  high  school  series. 

The  second  of  the  texts  under  review  considers  such  of  the 
problems  of  the  supervisor  as  the  subject  matter  of  arith- 
metic, the  distribution  of  topics  as  to  grade  in  which  they 
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shall  be  taught,  the  time  allotment  for  the  subject,  the 
dominance  of  methods  in  teaching,  judging  textbooks,  the 
introduction  of  problems  related  to  current  business  life, 
amongst  the  twelve  chapters,  basing  conclusions  and  sugges- 
tions upon  tests  and  results  as  shown  by  special  investigations. 

The  interpretations  of  the  results  of  these  and  many  other 
tests  have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  and  reflection 
for  the  reviewer  in  leisure  hours,  all  too  few,  during  three 
years  and  more.  He,  therefore,  finds  it  difficult  not  to  go 
into  greater  detail  than  space  permits  in  reviewing  this  book. 
With  the  author's  views  as  to  teachers  and  pupils  on  the 
early  pages,  and  with  the  view  (page  13)  that  "to  guarantee 
that  the  normal  child  who  leaves  school  at  an  early  age  be 
proficient  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metical procedure  .  .  .  serious  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  teaching  the  fundamental  processes  effec- 
tively," he  is  in  accord.  But  the  general  discussion  here,  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  matter  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain topics  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind, 
like  the  skull,  is  a  cavity  of  fixt  capacity,  so  that  we  have  to 
scrutinize  carefully  every  article  put  into  it  lest  it  be  full 
before  all  that  we  now  think  should  go  in  has  been  accom- 
modated. 

The  interpretation  of  statistics  is  the  great  pitfall.  The 
analytic  type  of  mind  is  the  one  that  should  be  devoted  to  it, 
the  one  that  perceives  all  the  possible  factors  or  variables  of 
the  function.  This  is  no  easy  task  and  requires  the  widest 
possible  acquaintance  with  everything  involved.  Two  illus- 
trations must  suffice.  They  are  found  in  pages  43  and  162, 
respectively,  of  this  book,  and  on  pages  339  and  341  of  the 
third  book  under  review.  The  first  interpretation  cited  is 
that  the  prof  est  belief  that  "proficiency  in  a  subject  will  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  spent  on  it,"  has  been  shaken 
by  the  elaborate  tests;  as  if  intuitively  one  would  not 
realize  that  arithmetical  efficiency  is  more  a  function  of 
other  things  than  of  time  devoted  to  recitations,  e.  g.,  of 
how  the  subject  is  taught,  the  interest  and  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  his  general  ability  as  well  as  his  degree  of  under- 
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standing  of  mathematics.    The  second  interpretation  is  that 
"the  home  is  shown  to  be  negligible  in  determining  quality 
of  results.     The  odds  were  against  the  schools  in  "good" 
neighborhoods,   where  there  were  "aristocratic"  homes  in 
which  the  child's  time  was  its  own  and  conditions  were  favor- 
able to  study."    It  seems  that  "home"  is  too  broad  a  term  to 
name  a  factor  determining  successful  work  in  school,  and 
further,  that  "aristocratic"  homes  frequently  furnish  most 
infavorable  conditions  for  study  by  reason  of  the  great 
lumber  of  outside  interests  and  studies  provided.     Simi- 
irly,  many  of  the  conclusions  seem  to  be  narrow  and  less 
lependable  than  those  of  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  business 
lan  without  the  assistance  of  the  tests. 
As  to  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  the  authors  say, 
)age  16,  "The  important  point  is  that  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  understand  the  issues  involved  in  the  expenditure 
)i  public  money,  the  purchase  of  public  utilities,  and  the 
levying  of  taxes.    Since  the  school  is  to  train  public  officials 
id  the  taxpayers  of  the  future,  it  is  important  that  an 
icreased  amount  of  attention  be  given  to  such  topics  as 
these.  .  .  .     The  point  of  vital  importance  is  that  children 
mderstand  the  conditions  involved  in  these  various  activ- 
ities."   These  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  be  judgments  that 
lose  sight  of  the  very  real  facts  that  the  child  studying  arith- 
letic  is  not  yet  a  public  official  nor  a  tax-payer,  and  that  he 
las  not  the  experience  nor  training  to  enable  him  to  under- 
^stand  the  conditions  involved.    We  do  not  feed  an  infant 
sauerkraut,  fat  pork,  and  mashed  potatoes  because  he  is  to 
)e  the  lumberman  or  plowman  of  the  future.     It  really 
iems  to  us  immaterial  whether  these  children  are  exposed, 
)efore  leaving  school,  to  any  of  these  deep  political  and 
economic  problems,  for  the  more  we  think  on  these  things 
;he  more  clear  it  seems  that  the  matters  of  permanent  worth 
in  education  have  to  do  with  character  and  the  spirit-life, 
'hat  the  teacher  is,  not  what  knowledge  she  tries  to  impart, 
[what  she  inspires  the  child  to  do,  and  read,  and  think  upon, 
[rather  than  what  she  tells  the  child,  is  built  into  the  child's 
life  to  endure. 
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Tho  not  "a  pouring-in  process,"  education  is  very  much  a 
process  of  absorption.  We  are  apt  to  be  teaching  most  when 
we  are  not  definitely  at  that  business,  so  far  as  young  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  at  least.  All  those  in  whose  company 
the  child  finds  himself  are  his  real  teachers — around  the 
family  table  with  or  without  distinguished  guests,  in  the 
family  group,  on  the  play-ground,  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  child  is  drinking  in  what  people  are  more  than  the  less 
clamorous  appeal  of  what  they  say.  Further,  if  these  views 
are  true,  the  real,  essential  factors  in  education  are  not 
touched  by  the  tests  and  investigations  that  have  been 
made. 

The  authors  recognize  the  insufiiciency  of  what  is  given  as 
proof,  for  thruout  the  book,  e,  g.,  pages  43,  73-74,  86,  109, 
134,  165,  the  reader  is  made  to  realize  that  the  debatable 
points  have  not  been  disposed  of,  and  that  a  more  secure 
basis  is  needed  before  final  judgment  can  be  past.  The 
assumption  made  on  page  73  to  answer  a  natural  objection 
seems  to  be  refuted  by  views  as  to  teachers  exprest  on  pages 
2,  3,  109. 

The  third  book  is  a  scholarly  presentation  that  fulfills  its 
aim  so  well  that  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  supervisors 
of  arithmetic  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  the  subject.  The 
presentation  is  so  orderly  and  logical  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
author  has  caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  mathematics.  He 
so  generally  upholds  the  'conclusions  drawn  from  tests  and 
surveys  that  he  furnishes  an  open  confession  to  the  insecurity 
of  his  contention  by  seeming  to  lose  his  poise  in  referring  to 
Professors  J.  W.  A.  Young  and  R.  E.  Manchester  thru  the 
expressions;  "These  .  .  .  voice  with  irritating  assurance 
these  possibilities,"  and,  on  the  transfer  of  mental  power, 
"Modern  psychology  and  experimental  education  have  long 
refuted  this  smug  conceit."  He  further  seems  not  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mathematics  and  arithmetic  in  comment- 
ing on  these  quotations. 

Much  of  the  apparent  contradictions  and  of  the  whole 
contention,  it  seems,  is  due  to  incomplete  understanding  of 
what  the  other  says.    We  are  not  slow  to  recommend  this 
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book  to  all  teachers  of  arithmetic,  for  every  thoughtful 
reader  will  perceive  the  weak  arguments,  the  truth  will 
eventually  prevail,  and  much  good  will  come  from  the  dis- 
cussion. The  book  contains  so  much  of  suggestion,  to  lead 
the  teacher  to  examine  himself,  his  aims,  and  purposes  in 
teaching,  that  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  book  must  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  improvement  in  teaching. 

To  the  fourth  book  herein  reviewed.  The  measure  of  intel- 
Ugence,  we  referred  in  a  paper  written  a  month  before  the 
)k  came  from  press.  It  explains  and  gives  detailed  in- 
structions in  the  use  of  the  Stanford  revision  and  extension 
)f  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence  scale  in  such  clear,  untech- 

lical  language  that  teachers,  physicians,  social  workers,  and 

parents  can  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  If  there  are 
:hose  of  the  above  classes  who  have  not  yet  read  it  they 
jhould  plan  to  read  it  first  during  the  coming  vacation.  As 
we  read  the  book  and  tried  its  tests  on  our  children,  two 
observations  were  made:  first,  that  the  physician  should 
frequently  be  called  in  with  supplementary  tests,  for  intelli- 
gence tests  tell  only  a  partial  story,  as  the  author  well  points 
>ut.    We  admire  him  for  showing  what  the  tests  do  not 

>rofess  to  do.  In  the  second  place,  we  observed  that  the 
tests  might  likely  be  applied  to  advancing  the  gifted  child 
to  the  grade  in  which  he  would  be  working  up  to  capacity, 
jven  more  profitably  than  to  determining  the  subnormal 
:hild  and  the  degree  of  his  subnormality.  Some  work  has 
been  done  along  this  line,  but  a  more  definite  endeavor  in  this 
direction  will,  we  believe,  save  many  of  our  best  children 
[rom  a  dull  mediocrity  caused  by  their  being  led  to  think 

leir  work  is  excellent  and  remarkable  when  they  are  in 
•eality  giving  only  a  fraction  of  their  energy  to  it.    And 

ley  make  so  small  an  expenditure  upon  it  because  they  are 
)eyond  their  fellows  by  several  years  in  intelligence.  Let 
is  save  our  best  children  for  their  best, 

Charles  C.  Grove 

Columbia  University 
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The  Lancasterian  System  of  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  New  York 
City.  By  John  Franklin  Reigart,  New  York.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1916.     p.  v  +  105.     $1.00. 

The  average  school  man  of  the  day,  even  the  well  read, 
knows  little,  definitely,  about  the  monitorial  system  of  in- 
struction described  in  this  little  book,  tho  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  educational  work  of  England 
and  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  knows  there  was  such  a  movement  but  that  is  about  all. 
And  should  curiosity  prompt  him  to  investigate,  he  would 
scarcely  know  where  to  turn.  Even  histories  of  education 
give  but  a  brief  mention — just  enough  to  be  tantalizing. 
Nor  is  the  explanation  difficult — the  system  has  been  dis- 
credited. Why  write  about  it  now,  then?  For  the  same 
reasons  that  justify  the  treatment  of  any  movement  in  the 
history  of  education — among  others,  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  may  not  be  repeated.  Any  danger  in  this  instance? 
Perhaps  not,  but  judge  for  yourself.  In  the  January,  1918, 
issue  of  this  Review  appears  a  serious  suggestion  that  this 
old  discredited  system  be  resurrected  and  given  a  place  in 
college  work.  It  is  not  there  called  monitorial  instruction 
nor  does  the  name  of  Lancaster  appear.  The  discussion  is 
headed  "Learning  by  Teaching,"  and  the  suggested  system 
called  "delegated  teaching,"  but  it  is  the  same  old  wolf. 

Dr.  Reigart  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  system  and 
given  us  an  honest,  readable,  and  relatively  full  account  of 
its  operations  in  New  York  City,  where  it  was  seen  at  its 
best  and  where  it  most  lamentably  failed.  A  chapter  is 
given  to  its  rise  in  England  and  its  general  extension.  It 
will  surprize  some  to  know  how  widespread  was  its  use. 
Lancaster's  statement  is  not  a  serious  exaggeration:  "The 
system  spread  from  Thames  to  Ganges;  it  has  circled  the 
equator;  it  has  encompast  the  poles."  But  in  New  York 
City  it  found  its  most  fruitful  soil  and  was  most  largely  used. 
How?  and  Why?  The  answer  is  clear.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  people  had  already  had 
sufficient  experience  with  democracy  to  realize  the  dangers 
of  an  ignorant  citizenship.    But  the  task  of  universal  educa- 
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tion  was  appalling  and  its  cost  prohibitive,  and  here,  to 
quote  Dr.  Reigart,  "there  was  at  hand  a  ready-made  plan, 
remarkably  cheap  in  operation,  and,  with  all  its  faults, 
apparently  superior  in  method  and  discipline  to  the  schools 
of  the  day."  One  teacher  for  a  thousand  children !  No  won- 
der they  "bit,"  especially  since  few  knew  of  anything  better, 
for  it  was  way  back  in  1806  that  the  system  was  introduced 
— a  half  century  before  Dewey  was  born,  a  generation  before 
Colonel  Parker  saw  the  light,  and  years  before  Froebel 
began  his  work  at  Keilhau.  Even  "Father  Pestalozzi"  had 
but  just  gone  to  Yverdon.  He  had  not  yet  "psychologized 
education."  All  the  work  that  these  men  and  others  have 
one  for  the  improvement  of  education  was  yet  in  the 
uture.  Subtract  all  this  from  what  we  have  today  and  it 
leaves  but  a  barren  field.  No  wonder  that  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton  looked  upon  the  system  as  "a  blessing  sent  down  from 
Heaven,"  and  that  he  regarded  Lancaster  as  a  "benefactor 
of  the  human  race." 
The  work  is  described  in  detail.  The  author  has  quoted 
ly  from  old  records  and  reports  with  accurate  footnote 
references.    By  illustrations,  he  has  shown  us  schoolhouses 

Imd  floor  plans,  likewise  the  little  men  (there  were  no  chil- 
Iren  there)  seriously  at  work  in  their  odd  surroundings  and 
heir  quaint  attire.  He  has  minutely  described  the  methods 
►f  teaching  and  told  us  how  religious  and  moral  education 
irere  attempted.  He  has  told  the  truth  about  their  so-called 
normal  schools."  He  has  been  eminently  fair,  and  in  the 
losing  pages  summed  up  "the  beneficial  results"  as  well  as 
the  evil  effects"  of  the  system. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  eight  chapters  with  the  contents 

Rf  each  carefully  analyzed.    It  has  an  extended  bibliography 
ith   helpful   descriptive   comments.      It  will   render   the 
reader  intelligent  on  an  important  phase  of  educational 
istory  and  cheer  him  up  without  causing  him  to  relax  his 
efforts  for  present-day  improvement. 

A.  J.  Ladd 
University  of  North  Dakota 
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A  capital  textbook  in  economic  geography  which  high 
school  principals  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  look  into, 
is  Elementary  economic  geography,  by  Charles  Redway  Dryer, 
formerly  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  The  book 
deals  largely  with  American  conditions  and  is  well  adapted 
to  classroom  use.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
1917.     415  p.) 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  plane  trigonometry 
and  one  can  not  help  wondering  why  new  textbooks  on  this 
subject  continue  to  appear.  An  examination  of  Plane  trigo- 
nometry, by  Eugene  H.  Barker  of  the  Polytechnic  High 
School  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  supplies  the  reason,  at 
least  for  this  particular  book.  It  is  exceedingly  well  ar- 
ranged, is  well  printed  and  abounds  in  well  chosen  and  well 
ordered  practical  exercises.  (Philadelphia:  T.  Blakiston's 
Son  &  Company.     1917.     172  p.    $1.00.) 

The  teacher  who  purposes  to  take  pupils  out-of-doors  to 
collect  insects  will  not  overlook  The  field  hook  of  insects,  by 
Frank  E.  Lutz  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. It  is  arranged  for  quick  and  ready  reference  and  has 
many  plates  and  illustrations.  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1918.     508  p.     $2.50.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  a  unique  collection 
of  verse  entitled  Fifty  years  and  other  poems,  by  James 
Weldon  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  of  negro  blood,  has 
genuine  poetical  feeling  and  real  poetical  skill.  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  has  provided  the  book  with  a  charming 
introduction.    (Boston:  Corn  Hill  Company.    1918.    93  p.) 

One  result  of  the  war  is  the  discontinuance  of  Minerva^ 
that  most  valuable  book  of  reference  for  everything  relating 
to  university  organization  and  personnel.  So  far  as  the 
British  Empire  is  concerned,  its  place  is  well  taken  by  the 
Year  hook  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire,  the  volume  of 
which  for  191 7  has  just  appeared.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
well-organized  and  well-printed  information,  both  general  and 
personal,  regarding  the  universities,  not  only  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  of  the  dominions  and  colonies  as  well.  (Lon- 
don.   Herbert  Jenkins.    191 7.    412  p.    75.  6d.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Bulletin  33,  Series  of  1917,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  contains  "A  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  rural 
and  urban  superintendents  of  Schools,"  com- 
Sint^nZtr  P"^d  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye  of 
Schools  the  Bureau  staff.     The  bulletin  has  been 

prepared  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  show- 
ig  how  inadequate  are  the  salaries  of  county  superinten- 
lents  in  most  states,  if  persons  properly  qualified  for  the 
Position  are  to  be  secured.  The  pamphlet  gives  in  many 
>ages  of  tables  the  salaries  of  county  and  other  rural  super- 
itendents  and  of  city  superintendents  in  the  forty-eight 
Itates.  The  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents  in  thirty- 
nine  states  with  such  officers,  the  division  superintendents  of 
Virginia,  the  deputy  state  superintendents  of  New  York,  and 
:he  union  district  superintendents  of  New  England,  were 
irnished  by  the  state  departments  of  education,  or,  when 
:t  by  statute,  were  obtained  from  the  state  school  laws, 
'he  salaries  of  city  superintendents  were  obtained  directly 
:om  the  cities. 

The  rural  list  is  complete  except  for  twenty-five  county 
iperintendents  in  Mississippi  and  four  in  Idaho,  where  the 
Jtate  departments  were  unable  to  give  salaries;  for  122  pro- 
bate judges  serving  ex-officio  as  county  superintendents  in 
Texas;  and  for  thirty-five  rural  supervising  agents  in  Con- 
necticut who  pay  their  own  expenses  out  of  the  stipend  paid 
lirectly  to  them  from  the  state  treasury.     Included  under 
le  salaries  paid  city  superintendents  are  amounts  paid  in 
fineteen  cities  in  Maryland,  twenty-four  in  Florida,  and 
^enty  in  Louisiana  to  officials  who  are  in  reality  supervising 
principals,  as  the  city  schools  in  these  states  are  under  the 
lanagement  of  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the 
"supervision  of  the  county  superintendents. 

The  tables  show  that  3,087  rural  superintendents  received 
an  average  salary  of  $1,375,  while  2,134  city  superintendents 
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received  an  average  of  $2,260,  the  average  county  super- 
intendent's salary  being  sixty-one  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
city  superintendents.  In  three  states,  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania,  the  average  rural  superintendent's 
salary  is  greater  than  that  of  the  city  superintendents.  The 
Maryland  city  superintendents,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Baltimore,  are  in  reality  supervising  principals  and  are  under 
the  county  superintendents;  the  New  Jersey  county  super- 
intendents all  receive  $3,000  a  year,  which  exceeds  the  aver- 
age paid  in  any  other  state;  Pennsylvania  pays  several 
county  superintendents  unusually  high  salaries,  and  the 
average  paid  city  superintendent  is  low  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  small  cities  which  have  superintendents  or 
supervising  principals.  From  the  tables  it  also  appears  that 
thirty-four  county  superintendents  in  the  various  states 
receive  over  $3,000  a  year;  that  fifty- two  rural  superinten- 
dents— some,  however,  on  part  time — receive  less  than  $500; 
that  eighty-seven  city  superintendents  receive  more  than 
$4,000  a  year  (four  of  these  $10,000);  and  that  five  city 
superintendents  receive  less  than  $1,000. 

Not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  the  present  compilation 
is  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  ways  of  solving,  or  attempt- 
ing to  solve,  the  same  fundamental  problems  of  educational 
organization.  There  doubtless  were  reasons  in  the  past,  and 
in  some  cases  there  are  undoubtedly  still  reasons,  for  differ- 
ences in  the  adjustment  and  treatment  of  local  conditions; 
but  the  wide  diversity  of  attitude  toward  the  common  fac- 
tors that  are  inevitably  present  in  all  aspects  of  the  matter 
shows  how  far  we  are  still  away  from  any  well  recognized 
method  of  control  of  public  education. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  in  more  countries  than 

one  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  teaching  of  modem 

European  history  in  secondary  schools  and 

Teaching  modern        colleges.     For  the  information  of  school 

European  history  ,     .    .  r  i  . 

admmistrators  and  teachers  of  history  we 
are  glad  to  reproduce  the  full  text  of  Circular  869,  printed  in 
England  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  information  of 
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teachers  of  history  in  secondary  schools.    This  paper  was 
issued  in  September,  19 14: 

The  events  now  proceeding  in  Europe  and  the  crisis  which  the 
nation  has  to  face  call  for  knowledge  as  well  as  courage  and  devo- 
tion. Those  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  history  in  secondary 
schools  will  be  considering  how  this,  like  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, may  best  be  made  to  serve  national  purposes. 

In  the  Memorandum  (Circular  599)  on  the  Teaching  of  History 

n  Secondary  Schools,  it  is  suggested  that  a  useful  conclusion  to 

he  course  in  history  would  be  a  year's  work  on  the  history  of 

urope  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    In  view  of  present  circum- 

tances  it  may  be  useful  to  add  some  fuller  notes  as  to  the  form 

at  such  a  course  may  profitably  take. 

A  course  of  modern  European  history  in  schools  might  begin 
ith  the  European  status  as  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
n  1815,  but  must  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  explanation  and  summary 
f  the  results  of  the  preceding  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era, 
for  without  this  the  problems  and  events  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  can  not  be  understood.  During  that  period  there  grew 
up  the  two  ideals  of  liberty  and  nationality  which  have  so  pro- 

Ifoundly  influenced  later  developments  of  Europe,  and  it  was  in 
the  years  before  18 15  that  the  modern  history  of  nearly  every 
European  nation  began.  The  modern  institutions  of  France  were 
established  by  the  Revolution  and  by  Napoleon.  The  history  of 
Germany  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  old  Empire  in  1806,  and  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  wars  of  liberation  there  can  be  no  un- 
derstanding of  the  ideal  of  German  nationality.  To  the  same 
period  also  belong  the  characteristic  institutions  of  modern 
Prussia,  compulsory  education  and  compulsory  service  in  the 
army,  institutions  which  have  been  subsequently  adopted  thruout 
the  Continent.  The  history  of  Belgium  must  be  traced  back  to 
the  French  conquest  of  1793.  To  the  same  date  belongs  the 
i  effacement  of  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  part  taken 
y«  by  Russia  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  marks  the  definite  entry 
^^B)f  Russia  into  the  European  system. 

^^B  The  history  of  the  continent  of  Europe  from  1871  onwards 
^^Bpresents  little  that  is  suitable  for  school  work,  and  it  is  doubtful 
^^Hhow  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  on  the  narrative  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  beyond  that  year.  In  particular,  there  is  not 
I  available  so  good  a  supply  of  suitable  books — either  books  suit- 
able as  textbooks  for  the  pupils  or  books  of  reference  for  use  of  the 
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Masters  and  to  be  included  in  the  school  library — for  the  later 
as  there  is  for  the  earlier  period.  This  date  in  many  ways  forms  a 
suitable  conclusion  to  a  course.  Within  the  period  thus  limited 
falls  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  German  Em- 
pire and  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  clearly  be  necessary,  either  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
course  or  in  the  form  of  supplementary  work,  to  carry  on  the 
narrative  so  as  to  explain  how  the  present  situation  has  arisen. 
In  doing  this  the  diplomatic  history  between  1871  and  1900  would 
naturally  be  past  over  very  briefly,  and  while  there  would  be  some 
reference  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  German  population  and 
prosperity  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  attempt  any  full  treatment 
of  the  problems  suggested  by  the  change  from  free  trade  to  pro- 
tection. It  will  be  more  useful  to  direct  attention  to  the  growing 
influence  of  Colonial  affairs  on  the  relations  of  Continental  States 
to  one  another,  and  the  keen  competition  between  the  different 
races  of  Europe,  especially  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  should  be 
dealt  with.  In  addition,  the  history  of  the  changes  in  the  map  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
carried  on  to  the  present  day,  even  tho  time  will  probably  not 
allow  any  full  narrative  of  events  such  as  the  British  occupation 
of  Egypt  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1 877-1 878.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  necessary  that  the  development  of  the  Balkan  States 
should  be  explained  as  well  as  the  growth  of  French  and  Italian 
territory  in  the  north  of  Africa.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  clear  how  the  situation  which  existed  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  had  arisen. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  historical  teaching 
the  object  should  be  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  political 
history  and  also  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  outstanding  events, 
episodes,  and  personalities  in  which  this  period  is  so  rich  as,  for 
instance,  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  the  liberation  of 
Italy  including  the  achievements  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Much  attention  should,  of  course,  be  paid  to  po- 
litical geography.  The  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  establishment  of  independent  Christian  States  in 
Eastern  Europe  should  be  fully  dealt  with. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
everything  should  be  avoided  which  would  encourage  national 
animosities.  For  those  pupils  who  have  attained  some  profi- 
ciency in  French  or  German,  use  should  be  made  of  some  of  the 
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excellent  texts,  available  in  either  language,  which  deal  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  the  war  of  1 870-1 871. 

A  course  of  this  kind  would,  for  the  higher  forms  in  a  school, 
make  a  coherent  and  profitable  subject  for  a  year's  study  and 
might  well  be  offered  for  examination.  The  subject,  however, 
is  not  equally  suitable  for  the  lower  and  middle  forms.  Many 
schools  will,  indeed,  probably  desire  to  arrange  for  special  lectures 
or  courses  of  reading  suitable  even  for  the  younger  pupils,  dealing 
with  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  present  war.  These,  however, 
tho  they  will  afford  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  ordinary 
history  teaching,  will  be  more  effective  if  they  are  not  immediately 
associated  with  it,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  younger  pupils 
should  continue  the  normal  course  of  work  on  the  history 
of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  history  teaching  it  is 
useful  to  keep  in  mind  matters  of  immediate  interest  and  to  use 
the  history  of  the  past  to  place  the  events  of  the  present  in  their 
proper  perspective.  In  accordance  with  this  general  principle  it  is 
very  desirable  and  quite  possible  to  bring  out,  more  clearly  than 
is  generally  done,  the  importance  of  certain  aspects  of  English 
[history.  For  instance,  the  growth  of  the  navy  and  its  importance 
in  the  defense  of  England  at  times  such  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  and  the  great  wars  with  France  will  gain  fresh  signifi- 
i  cance  from  present  events.  The  great  work  done  by  the  navy  in 
the  half  century  between  Hawke  and  Nelson,  in  this  sphere  the 
outstanding  feature  of  British  history,  does  not  generally  receive 
adequate  treatment.  The  part  taken  by  a  British  army  in  past 
continental  wars,  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  there,  will  now  be 
studied  with  special  interest.  Again,  certain  aspects  of  foreign 
history  may  also  be  more  fully  treated  than  is  usual.  It  will  be 
possible  to  point  out  how  the  remote  past  still  lives  in  the  present: 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  existence  of  a  debatable  territory  between 
[France  and  Germany  which  is  ultimately  due  to  the  division  of 
the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great;  the  reasons  why  the  Low 
Countries  have  so  often  been  the  seat  of  war  between  the  greater 
Powers,  and  the  continuity  of  English  policy  with  regard  to  the 
independence  of  this  district  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First;  the  reasons  for  the  late  organisation  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  national  states;  the  fall  of  Poland;  the  rise  of  Russia; 
and  the  historical  position  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Mohammedan  conquests  and  the  gradual 
[recovery  of  territory  from  the  Turks.     Matters  such  as  these 
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naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  any  well  directed  study  of  English 
history.  Ignorance  of  them  prevents  any  real  comprehension  of 
British  foreign  relations,  of  the  part  that  Great  Britain  has  taken 
in  continental  wars  and  of  the  ideals  and  principles  by  which  our 
country  has  been  guided  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  surer  source  of  courage  than  the  study  of  past 
achievements  and  no  better  school  of  wisdom  than  the  recognition 
of  past  mistakes. 


Deserved  attention  has  been  attracted  thruout  the  country 

to  a  declaration  of  principles  made  by  a  group  of  American 

college   and    university    teachers   who    are   of 

An  important  Q^^^^^  ^irth.    This  declaration  and  the  names 

Declaration  r    i        • 

of  the  Signers  are  as  follows : 

At  this  the  first  anniversary  month  of  America's  entrance  into 
the  world  war,  and  after  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  war  have  been 
clarified  and  matured  by  a  year's  earnest  discussion  and  stern 
practical  endeavor,  it  seems  fitting  that  Americans  of  German 
descent  should  state  their  convictions  and  sentiments  on  the  great 
issues  involved  in  the  world  conflict. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  persons  of  German  birth  and 
members  of  American  college  and  university  faculties,  hereby 
make  the  following  declaration  of  principles,  the  support  of  which 
we  urge  upon  our  German-American  fellow-citizens  everywhere: 

We  view  with  abhorrence  and  condemn  without  reservation 
the  part  which  the  German  Imperial  government  had  in  pro- 
voking or  permitting  the  present  world  conflict;  we  disavow  and 
disown  the  doctrine,  subversive  of  international  security  and 
future  peace,  that  international  covenants  may  be  set  aside  when- 
ever it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  nation  to  do  so,  and  we  condemn 
unqualifiedly,  as  unworthy  of  the  German  nation,  the  various  acts 
of  violence  in  disregard  of  such  covenants ;  finally,  we  express  our 
firm  adherence  to  the  political  principles  and  ends  for  which  the 
United  States  has  entered  the  war,  the  vindication  of  interna- 
tional right,  the  self-determination  of  nations,  the  discrediting  of 
militaristic  and  imperialist,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
liberal  and  democratic  ideals  and  principles  of  government,  and 
we  pledge  our  unalterable  loyalty,  our  material  support,  and 
our  influence  until  these  ends  shall  have  been  attained. 
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The  statement  was  signed  by  R.  Gerhard  Albrech,  Western 
Reserve  University;  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  Hamilton  College; 
Frederick  Carl  Eiselen,  Northwestern  University;  E.  A.  Path, 
Redfield  College;  B.  E.  Fernow,  University  of  Toronto;  Lau- 
rence Fossler,  University  of  Nebraska;  Otto  Heller,  Washington 
University;  Carl  A.  Krause,  New  York  University;  Berthold 
Laufer,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Moritz  Levi,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Ernest  G.  Lorenzen,  Yale  University;  Max  F. 
Meyer,  University  of  Missouri;  Otto  Matheyzorn,  Amherst 
College;  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  Syracuse  University;  G.  F.  L.  Raschen, 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  E.  J.  Wilczynski,  University  of 
Chicago;  E.  C.  Wilm,  Boston  University,  and  James  H.  Wor- 
man,  University  of  Vermont. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  names  of  a  good  many  college 
and  university  teachers  of  German  birth  are  not  found  on 
this  list,  one  can  not  help  asking  whether  they  were  over- 
looked, or  whether  by  any  chance,  having  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  sign,  they  declined  to  do  so. 


The  San  Francisco  papers  of  April  24  reported  vigorous 

action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 

California.      It   appears   that   allegations 

Determined  action      ^^^^   frequently   and   widely   made   that 

at  the  University  ^  •'  •' 

of  California  Doth  pro-German  sympathy  and  sedition 

were  to  be  found  in  the  State  University 
among  the  officers  and  students.  At  an  earlier  meeting  of 
the  Regents  some  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
summarily  dismist.  At  the  meeting  of  April  23,  the  Regents 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas^  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
has  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  certain  members  of  the  faculty 
for  want  of  fidelity  to  this  country,  now,  therefore,  the  president  is 
hereby  advised  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Regents  that 
immediately  it  comes  to  his  notice  that  any  member  of  the 
faculty  or  any  employee  of  the  university  is  disloyal,  he  should  be 
forthwith  dismist,  anything  in  the  budget  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 
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At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that  no  student  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  degree  until  he  had  made  a  written  declaration 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 


The  newspapers  report  a  recent  happening  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  that  may  be  thought  to  constitute  a 
grave  abuse  of  academic  freedom.    It  is  stated 
ca  emic  ^^{t\i  some  circumstantiality  that  a  member  of 

Freedom  i        r        i  r     i  •  • 

Again  the  faculty  of  that  university  was  somewhat 

summarily  dismist  from  his  post  for  alleged 
reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  scholarship,  his 
effectiveness  as  a  teacher,  his  scientific  publications,  or  his 
opinions  relating  to  the  war.  The  published  statements 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  this 
professor  was  found  in  matters  and  alleged  happenings  which 
related  only  to  his  character  and  private  conduct.  It  is  not 
stated  that  these  happenings  took  place  in  the  university 
buildings  or  on  the  university  grounds,  but  that  they  bore 
solely  on  the  conduct  of  the  person  in  question  in  his  capacity 
as  a  private  citizen.  It  may  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
a  vigorous  protest  will  be  made  in  some  quarters  against 
what  certainly  looks  like  an  attempt  by  university  author- 
ities to  set  up  standards  of  character  and  conduct  to  which 
members  of  the  faculty  must  conform.  Subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  will  be  followed  with  much  attention 
by  those  interested  in  university  teaching  and  adminis- 
tration. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1918 

Y^m  AN   APPEAL  TO   THE   TEACHING   PROFESSION 

I^B  The  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  ideas  is  exalted  in 
I^P  war-time.  Upon  the  teacher  rests  a  special  obligation  of 
right  and  clear  thinking.  Exercising  a  function  too  readily 
regarded  as  narrow  and  artificial  and  detached,  the  inter- 
preter of  thought,  the  disseminator  of  ideas,  finds  his 
calling  magnified  by  the  practical  demand  for  a  national 
solidarity  of  feeling  and  opinion.     Morale  becomes  a  de- 

»fense  of  high  consequence;  all  learning  is  mobilized;  above 
all  the  thoughts  of  men  must  be  trained  to  see  complex 
issues  clearly  and  bravely,  to  face  facts  unflinchingly,  to 
keep  courage  undaunted,  ideals  untarnished.  They  must 
be  taught  to  see  first  things  as  first  things,  to  yield  pre- 
ferred means  for  sacred  ends,  to  discriminate  between  noble 
and  less  noble  loyalties,  to  follow  the  light  of  truth  and 
democratic  duty  at  whatever  cost  to  personal  inclination, 
creditable  reservations,  or  cherished  convictions. 

For  this  end  the  world  war  may  be  conceived  as  a  war 

11^  of  ideas,  as  a  conflict  not  primarily  of  races  or  nations  or 
^»  political  and  economic  rivalries,  but  of  those  who  would  be 
the  saviors  of  humanity  against  those  w^ho,  whatever  their 
intent  or  profession,  are  in  fact  and  deed,  in  avowed  principle 
and  deadly  practise,  the  sw^orn  enemies  of  all  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  holds  dear.  So  far  as  may  be,  conviction 
should  proceed  without  passion,  but  wdth  unswerving  de- 
termination, and  with  no  uncertain  temper,  in  unremitting 
defense  of  right  and  indignant  antagonism  to  wrong.     The 

91 
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issue  at  stake  is  too  vital  to  permit  of  compromise  in  any 
measure.  The  entire  system  of  civilization  falls  if  the 
will  of  the  Prussian  idea  prevails.  For  in  President  Wilson's 
words,  the  idea  championed  by  the  German  cause  is  ''a 
thing  without  conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace;"  and  there  can  be  no  peace  until  a  responsible  Ger- 
many shall  be  ''ready  in  the  name  of  their  people  to  accept 
the  common  judgment  of  the  nations  as  to  what  shall 
henceforth  be  the  basis  of  law  and  covenant  for  the  hfe 
of  the  world." 

I 

Slowly  but  surely  the  conviction  spreads  that  this  war 
of  wars,  despite  its  gigantic  military  staging,  is  in  motive  a 
conflict  of  ideas.  Race  antagonisms,  national  ambitions, 
commercial  rivalries,  political  policies  are  themselves  re- 
flections of  states  of  mind;  they  arte  subject  to  the  ministra- 
tion and  aggravation  of  plans  and  purposes,  which  are  like- 
wise expressions  of  ideas.  Most  conspicuous  among  the 
warring  ideas  are  the  moral  ones.  What  is  nationally 
right?  What  is  right  in  the  relations  of  governments  and 
classes  and  individuals  in  the  activities  and  contentions  of 
peace?  And  crucially,  what  is  licet  and  what  non  licet 
in  the  conduct  of  war?  A  reasonable  consensus  of  opinion 
upon  this  order  of  issues  and  some  practicable  agreement 
upon  the  machinery  to  make  approved  ideas  effective,  will 
determine  the  possibility  and  the  form  of  an  enduring 
peace. 

A  momentous  responsibiUty  is  thrown  upon  psychology. 
The  minds  of  men  must  be  kept  in  normal  working  order; 
redemption  lies  in  sanity.  In  a  backward  sweep,  the 
panorama  of  civilization  appears  as  a  succession  of  ideas 
to  which  the  generations  gave  their  adherence,  and  as  a 
series  of  institutions  which  they  fashioned  to  embody  and 
further  their  purposes.  In  this  progress  restraints  were 
imposed,  setting  the  limits  of  approved  action.  The 
taboo  was  effective  under  primitive  conditions;  ideas  of 
justice  and  morality  regulate  in  the  more  complex  social 
systems.     The  temper  of  regulation  is  derived  from  the 
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measure  of  conquest  of  mind  over  nature.  If  the  world 
is  to  be  made  safe  for  civilization,  the  higher  types  of  sanity 
must  prevail. 

The  obHgation  thus  thrust  upon  the  psychologist  is  to 
envisage  the  panorama  of  the  war  in  terms  of  the  ideas 
contending  for  mastery.  In  his  vista  the  military  opera- 
tions recede;  they  give  way  to  the  entrenched  convictions 
of  organized  communities  of  men,  to  the  conscription  of 
their  mental  and  emotional  loyalties,  to  the  psychological 
munitions  and  logical  rations  by  which  they  maintain  their 
positions.  Without  these  defenses  the  war  could  not  go 
on,  and  without  violent  disagreements  in  convictions, 
wars  would  not  come  on.  With  a  fundamental  agreement 
upon  the  ideas  essential  to  modern  living,  the  determina- 
tion to  abolish  war  would  be  assured  of  victory. 

The  principle  of  psychology  thus  enforced  is  the  familiar 
one  that  actions,  tho  they  speak  louder  than  words,  articu- 
late ideas.  The  soldier  and  the  citizen  may  forget  all  else 
and  simply  obey,  but  the  command  must  be  formulated; 
traced  to  its  source  higher  up,  its  authority  is  an  allegiance 
to  an  idea.  The  capacities  of  men — speaking  and  acting 
thru  their  organized  institutions — to  estabhsh  an  allegiance 
to  similar  or  congenial  or  at  least  compatible  systems  of 
ideas,  is  the  basis  of  understanding;  this  in  turn  is  the 
basis  of  sympathy,  of  amity,  of  cooperation,  of  alliance, 
of  the  entente  cordiale,  of  the  epitome  of  human  relations 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  peace.  The  limitations  of  the 
dispositions  of  men  in  these  respects  constitute  the  in- 
centives to  war. 

Thruout  the  ages  warfare  projects  the  energies  and 
ingenuities  of  men  applied  to  the  business  of  overpowering; 
similar  energies  directed  to  the  mastery  of  nature,  to  the 
control  of  social  forces,  to  the  satisfactions  of  ambitions, 
are  stimulated  and  employed  in  the  arts  of  peace.  In  some 
respects  the  techniques  of  the  strategies  of  war  and  peace 
diverge  widely;  their  common  dependence  on  science  and 
invention  is  the  striking  demonstration  of  oiir  war-time. 
The  ready   mobiHzation   of   peace  industries   into   war  in- 
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dustries,  the  enlistment  of  every  manner  of  specialist  from 
engineer  and  chemist  and  physicist  and  physiologist  to 
food  expert  and  accountant  and  transportation-chief  and 
geographer  and  psychologist,  is  the  convincing  evidence  that 
war  is  but  the  divergence  of  peace-trained  research  and 
invention  and  skill  and  energy  to  a  different  outlet — not 
ploughshares  alone  but  all  manner  of  pacific  implements 
turned  to  swords.  The  contrast  of  aim — of  what  men 
fight  for — is  vital,  because  it  is  in  terms  of  moral  ideas, 
of  an  ultimate  interpretation  of  social  means  and  ends,  of  a 
conception  of  government.  It  is  the  commanding  con- 
sideration that  makes  the  world  war  a  war  of  ideas,  en- 
Hsting  the  minds  of  men.  The  service  to  civilization  thus 
conceived  continues  the  valued  of  peace  even  in  the  de- 
structive campaigns  of  war.  Indeed,  war  is  war  by  virtue 
of  an  agreed  and  limited  interpretation  of  the  restraints  and 
regulations  of  peace;  otherwise  it  is  piracy  and  murder, 
savagery  and  crime.  The  enduring  standards  of  judg- 
ment, the  vet-diets  of  history  that  justify  war  are  shaped 
by  ideas,  by  the  aims  of  civilization,  responsibility  matured 
undter  the  sanctions  of  peace.  Social  right-mindedness, 
which  is  moral  sanity,  works  in  the  temper  of  civilization; 
the  opposing  forces  work  in  the  opposite  temper. 

II 

It  is  but  partly  pertinent  to  consider  former  wars  be- 
cause they  showed  these  issues,  so  partially,  so  obscurely, 
so  deeply  enmeshed  in  local  turmoils  and  poHtical  con- 
tentions, that  their  meaning  was  uncertain;  in  the  present 
unique  and  sweeping  breakdown  of  the  machinery  of 
civiHzation,  the  demonstration  is  incandescently  clear. 
We,  the  pledged  alHes,  are  at  war  to  overthrow  a  system  of 
ideas  for  the  control  of  civilization  which  we  abhor  for  its 
inhumanity,  denounce  for  its  intolerance,  and  condemn 
utterly  as  futile  and  perverse.  Convinced  of  our  right- 
mindedness,  we  can  not  but  look  upon  the  wrong-mi  nded- 
ness  that  we  are  determined  to  disarm  of  its  power  for  evil, 
as  an  insidious  insanity. 
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We,  the  freshest  in  the  field,   over-patient  in  reaching 
convictions  have  been  forced  to  mobiHze  **in  armed  opposi- 
tion to  an  irresponsible  government  which  has  thrown  aside 
all  considerations  of  humanity  and  of  right,  and  is  running 
amuck."     The  insanity  of  Germany  is  tlife  psychic  condi- 
tion and  the  menace  that  confronts  us;  it  is  the  foe  that  we 
have  to  meet  in  the  conflict  of  ideas  as  decisively  as  in  the 
trenches.     To  the  eyes  of  a  detached  Martian  observer, 
the  actions  of  the  two  fronts  would  appear  strongly  alike, 
e  spiritual  insight  of  a  super-mind,  undisturbed  by  ap- 
pearance, would  see  only  the  inner  irreconcilable  contrast, 
uch  a  mind  would  turn  to  the  ideas  and  institutions  and 
yalties  of  the  contestants  at  home,  and  there  read  the 
irit  of  the  uprising  and  the  issues  at  stake.     The  challenge 
etermines  the  weapons;  the  cause  appeals  to  a  spiritual 
udgment.     The  Germany  that  is  running  amuck  must  be 
nderstood,    understood   at   the   source.     German   actions 
must  be  made   to   articulate   their  ideas.     The   Teutonic 
plotting  of  war  and  the  Teutonic  conduct  of  war  have  a  like 
inspiration.     Our  opposition  is  as  strong  and  as  unrelenting 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.     American  sanity  must  take  the 
l^toieasure  of  Teutonic  insanity  as  a  lesson  as  well  as  a  menace. 
I^K  The  German  atrocities  are  so  overwhelming,  so  shocking, 
^Ho  devastating  to  our  assured  standards,  that  they  shut  out 
^Hu  else.     Why  discuss  ideas  in  dealing  with  a  people  whose 
^Rctions  declare  them  brtites  and  beasts?     For  the  sound 
PBpsychological  reason  that  what  is  done  when  restraints  are 
[      removed  is  only  part  of  the  story;  the  forces  responsible 
I      for  removing  the  restraint  may  contain  the  deeper  revela- 
'     tion.     Had   the   atrocities   and   violations   gone   but   to   a 
small  part  of  their  diabolical  length,  we  might  have  retained 
a  larger   hope   for   the   redemption   of   Germany;   but   as 
symptoms  they  would  have  been  as  amply  convincing,  and 
our  antagonism  to  the  ideas  from  which  they  issued  would 
remain  as  determined. 

Atrocities  are  ideas  in  action;  they  are  commands  executed 
with  an  added  horror  when  perpetrated  by  coarse  and 
brutahzed   natures.     Their  physical  repugnance   stirs   our 
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blood  and  intensifies  the  moral  indignation,  by  which  we 
recognize  our  more  complex  responsibilities.  It  is  well  that 
we  have  sensibilities  to  reenforce  emotions  and  sentiments 
in  mobilizing  our  determination;  for  in  this  our  national 
crisis,  we  need  all  the  mental  and  moral  resources  of  our 
nature.  Tale  after  tale  of  murder,  torture,  arson,  plunder, 
rape,  wanton  destruction,  slavery,  cruelty,  deprivation, 
in  all  their  pathetic  eloquence  appeal  directly  to  flesh  and 
blood.  Across  the  ocean  the  camera  and  the  deposition 
speak  convincingly,  and  the  cries  of  anguish  are  heard;  we 
acknowledge  our  nature  and  choke  with  rage.  But  lies  and 
intrigues,  violations  and  treacheries,  hypocrisies  and 
sophistries,  meanness  of  spirit  and  barbarity  of  mind, 
point  to  sources  higher  up  that  are  even  more  responsibly 
subversive  than  the  revolting  crimes.  In  these  we  approach 
the  seat  of  the  psychic  infection,  the  moral  putridity. 
Deeds  must  be  traced  back  and  up  to  ideas. 

The  psychological  analysis  does  not  stop  with  the  reference 
of  maniacal  action  to  moral  insanity.  The  violations  of  the 
spirit  and  the  code  of  civiHzation  are  themselves  issues  of 
ideas;  they  are  contaminations  of  ideas  in  which  the  life 
of  nations  no  less  than  of  individuals  Hves  and  moves  and 
has  its  being.  The  physical  wrongs  and  injuries  that  a 
devastated  and  suffering  world  is  compelled  to  witness  have 
a  diabolical  lineage  of  plot  and  intrigue  and  duplicity  and 
betrayal ;  and  this  hellish  brood  is  the  issue  of  one  monstrous 
infamy,  one  original  apostasy.  We  may  call  it  autocracy 
or  despotism  or  absolutism  or  by  other  tempered  institu- 
tional name;  the  thing  itself  is  the  denial  of  all  that  civiliza- 
tion stands  upon,  the  trampling  under  foot  of  human  values, 
the  sacrilege  of  humanity.  Absolutism  summons  a  relent- 
less and  intolerant  militarism  to  its  aid,  for  there  alone  it 
finds  the  might  to  down  the  right.  Such  is  the  source  of 
the  madness  that  threatens  humanity;  such  is  the  war  of 
ideas  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Ill 
In  proof  the  psychological  diagnosis,  which  is  also  the 
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moral  charge,  summons  the  responsible  leaders  and  the 
intelligentsia  to  whom  ideas  are  the  instruments  of  ex- 
pression. First  absolutism,  then  denial  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, then  terrorism;  such  is  the  chain  forged  to  throttle 
liberty  and  democracy  and  the  rights  of  men.  Thus  reads 
the  Macchiavellian  declaration  of  independence  of  the  safe- 
guards with  which  ideas  have  sought  to  protect  human 
[institutions. 

The  voice  of  exclusive  absolutism  speaks  in  the  delusions 
(of  the  Kaiser: 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  desended  upon  me  because  I  am  the  Em- 
[peror  of  the  Germans!  I  am  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  His 
sword,  His  agent.  Woe  and  death  to  all  those  who  shall  oppose  my  will! 
[Woe  and  death  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  my  mission !  Woe  and  death 
to  the  cowards!  Let  them  perish,  all  the  enemies  of  the  German  people! 
,God  demands  their  destruction,  God,  who,  by  my  mouth,  bids  you  to  do 
[is  will." 

The  voice  is  echoed  in  truculent  academic  tones  in  the 
f delusion  of  superiority: 

"We  are  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other  nations;  we  are  with- 
Lout  equals.  The  same  is  true  of  our  organizations  and  institutions.  William 
III,  deliciae  generis  humanis,  has  always  protected  peace,  justice,  and  honor, 
faltho  his  power  would  have  enabled  him  to  crush  all  opposition.  The 
[greater  his  successes  the  more  modest  he  becomes." 

Professor  Lasson. 

"The  Teutons  are  the  aristocracy  of  humanity." 

"The  cultural  value  of  a  nation  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  Teuton- 
fism  it  contains."  Professor  Woltmann. 

"The  German  nation  holds  a  position  among  the  European  powers  that 
[permits  it  at  once  to  reach  its  goal  by  a  single  rapid  rush." 

"The  German  people  is  always  right  because  it  is  the  German  people, 
md  because  it  numbers  87,000,000."         Otto  Richard  von  Tanneberg. 

"Immoral  of  course  is  a  policy  of  power.  It  is  employed,  as  among  our 
^enemies,  to  supplant  the  higher  German  culture  and  morality  by  the  much 
; lower  English,  French,  or  Russian  culture  (or  lack  of  culture)." 

Wolfgang  Eisenhart. 

"People  must  learn  that  any  one  who  can  not  speak  German  is  a 
pariah."  Houstan  Stewart  Chamberlain. 

The  voice  of  intolerance  speaks  in  the  same  temper : 
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"Either  one  denies  altogether  the  beneficent  effect  of  Kultur  upon 
humanity,  and  confesses  oneself  an  Arcadian  dreamer,  or  one  allows  to  one's 
people  the  right  of  domination — in  which  case  the  might  of  the  conqueror 
is  the  highest  law  of  morality."  K.  A.  Kuhn,  Privat  Docent. 

The  voice  of  oppression  reenf orces  the  dire  refrain : 
■'Petty  states    have  no    place    among  nations  of    ripened  culture." 

TreitschkE. 
"A  so-called  small  state  is  not  a  state  at  all,  but  only  a  tolerated  com- 
munity, which  absurdly  pretends  to  be  a  state."  Professor  Lasson. 

"It  has  given  me  particular  satisfaction  that  you  have  shown  up  the 
meaningless  phrase  of  the  'right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny,' 
in  all  its  hollowness." 

General  von  Bissing  to  Professor  Muli^er-Meiningen. 

The  gruff  voice  of  military  ruthlessness  speaks  directly: 

"It  is  a  gratuitous  illusion  to  suppose  that  modern  war  does  not  demand 
far  more  brutality,  far  more  violence,  and  an  action  far  more  general  than  was 
formerly  the  case."  General  von  Hartman. 

"Insignificant  limitations,  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  which  it  imposes 
on  itself,  under  the  name  of  the  law  of  nations,  accompany  this  violence  with- 
out notably  enfeebling  it."  General  von  Clasewitz. 

"If  in  the  following  work  the  expression  'the  law  of  war'  is  used,  it  must 
be  understood  that  by  it  is  meant  only ....  a  limitation  of  arbitrary  behavior 
which  custom  and  conventionality,  human  friendliness  and  a  calculating 
egoism  have  erected,  but  for  the  observance  of  which  there  exists  no  express 
sanction,  but  only  'the  fear  of  reprisals'  decides." 

The  German  War  Book. 

The  voice  of  moral  denial  sets  the  inspiration: 

"A  morality  of  the  ruling  class  has  for  its  principle  that  one  has  duties  only 
to  one's  equals;  that  one  may  act  towards  beings  of  a  lower  rank,  towards 
all  that  is  foreign,  just  as  seems  good  to  one.  .  .  .and  in  any  case  beyond 
'good  and  evil.'  "  Nietsche. 

"It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  others."  Peters. 

"Enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  idiocy."  von  Tanneberg. 

As  a  clerical  appeal  the  voice  is  even  more  despairing: 

"Whoever  can  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  approve  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — whoever  can  not  conquer  his  sense  of  the 
gigantic  cruelty  to  the  unnumbered  perfectly  innocent  victims.  .  .  .and  give 
himself  up  to  the  honest  delight  at  the  victorious  exploit  of  German  defensive 
power — ^him  we  judge  to  be  no  true  German."  Pastor  Baumgarten. 

The  voice  of  unreason  speaks  in  many  accents,  attempting 
the  subHme  and  attaining  the  ridiculous: 

"In  many  fields  the  present  situation  necessarily  rouses  atavistic 
instincts.     I  will  say,  however,  that  in  our  country,  God  the  Fatiier  is  re- 
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served  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Emperor.  In  one  instance  He  was  men- 
tioned in  a  report  of  the  General  Staff,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  He  has  not 
appeared  there  a  second  time."  Professor  Ostwald. 

"But  what  about  Louvain  and  Rheims?  Has  not  war,  the  rude  and 
ruthless  destroyer,  trodden  down  glorious  cities  and  priceless  buildings  that 
might  claim  to  rank  among  the  greatest  Kultur- treasures  of  humanity.  Ex- 
actly the  opposite  may  be  said :  war  has  in  these  cases  led  the  way  to  a  really 
clear  recognition  of  the  value  to  humanity  of  these  Kultur  treasures." 

Eari.  Engblbrecht. 

"If  neutrals  were  destroyed  so  that  they  disappeared  without  leaving 
any  trace,  terror  would  soon  keep  seamen  and  travelers  away  from  the  danger 
zone  and  thus  save  many  lives."  Professor  Oswai^d  Flamm. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts,  the  voice  of  denial  and  of  evasion 
becomes  alsD  the  voice  of  unreason : 

"It  is  not  true  that  we  have  criminally  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium." 
"It  is  not  true  that  we  have  conducted  warfare  in  defiance  of  Interna- 
tional Law.     Our  soldiers  commit  neither  undisciplined  acts  nor  cruelties." 
"It  is  not  true  that  our  troops  brutally  destroyed  Louvain." 

Ninety-three  Prominent  Professors,  Men  of 
Science  and  Men  of  Letters.^ 

"On  our  side  we  are  fighting  with  a  self-control,  a  conscience,  and  a 
gentleness  unexampled  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Dryander,  Protestant  Minister  and  Preacher 
TO  THE  Court  at  Berlin. 

"Germany  has  taught  the  world  that  politics  may  be  conducted  con- 
scientiously and  war  waged  with  loyalty."  Professor  Lasson. 

"We  thank  our  German  Army  that  it  has  kept  spotless  the  shield  of 
humanity  and  rivalry." 

"We  see  everywhere  how  our  soldiers  respect  the  sacred  defencelessness 
of  woman  and  child." 

^  The  official  German  lies  and  evasions  may  be  cited  to  show  that  un- 
official ones  breed  true  to  type.  The  war  began  with  a  deliberate  falsehood: 
that  the  content  of  the  Austrian  note  to  Servia  was  not  known  to  Berlin  before 
its  delivery;  the  evidence  that  it  was  responsibly  acquainted  with  it  and 
presumably  a  participant  in  its  demands  may  be  derived  from  German  as  well 
as  other  sources.  The  lie  and  evasion  that  achieves  the  height  of  the 
Munchausenesque  is  the  series  of  replies  to  Holland  upon  its  protest  against 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Tubantia.  The  stages  are  (i)  complete  denial;  (2) 
upon  receiving  the  evidence  of  a  fragment  of  a  torpedo  of  German  make, 
found  in  a  small  boat  of  the  Tubantia,  the  explanation  that  it  was  probably 
taken  from  an  English  naval  museum  and  fired  by  the  British;  (3)  upon  re- 
ceiving further  evidence  of  another  fragment  found  in  another  boat  bearing 
a  mark  showing  where  it  was  made  and  to  which  U-boat  issued,  the  reply 
that  this  particular  torpedo  was  fired  ten  days  earlier;  that  the  matter  of  its 
reaching  a  Dutch  vessel  ten  days  later  was  inscrutable  and  until  after  the  war 
inconsequential. 
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"The  depth  of  the  German  spirit  displays  itself  also  in  respect  for 
morality  and  discipline." 

"The  German  soldiers  alone  are  thoroly  disciplined,  and  have  never 
hurt  so  much  as  a  hair  of  a  single  innocent  human  being." 

"The  German  Army.  . .  .is  today  the  greatest  institute  for  moral  educa- 
tion in  the  world." 

Professor  Kahi,,  Professor  Roethe,  Pastor 
Henning  and  Herr  Chamberlain. 

The  strident  voice  of  passion  may  contribute  little  to 
enlightenment.  It  speaks  in  hate,  in  contempt,  in  vitupera- 
tion. It  varies  from  a  vulgar  indecency  to  a  grotesque 
incoherence,  but  discloses  the  troubled  search  for  the  out- 
let of  a  thwarted  anger  and  the  consolation  of  a  specious 
defense,  as  well  as  the  blindness  to  evidence  and  the  deafness 
to  the  still,  small  voice  that  together  conspire  to  lead  the 
victim  in  the  seductive  paths  of  delusion. 

The  voice  of  hatred : 

"Hate  on  water  and  hate  on  land. 

Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand, .... 

ThrottHng  hate  of  seventy  millions."  Lissauer. 

"O,  Germany  hate!     Salvation  will  come  of  thy  wrath. 

Beat  in  their  skulls  with  rifle-butts  and  with  axes."  VierordT. 

And  in  discordant  refrain: 

"The  absence  of  any  sort  of  animosity  towards  other  people  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  Germans  alone." 

Chamberi^ain. 
The  voice  of  contempt: 

"It  must  come  to  this  that  no  German  dog  shall  for  evermore  accept  a 
piece  of  bread  from  the  hand  of  an  Englishman."  Treitschke  in  1887. 

The  refrain  may  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

"We  are  still  the  most  wide-hearted  and  receptive  of  peoples,  a  people 
that  can  not  live  if  it  does  make  its  own  the  spiritual  values  of  the  other 
peoples."  Professor  Meinecke. 

"Whole-hearted  understanding  for  another  people  can  be  fully  attained 
only  by  treason  to  one's  own  nattu-e,  to  one's  own  national  personality." 

Professor  von  Gruber. 

"The  German  is  docile  and  eager  to  learn.  His  interest  embraces  every- 
thing and  most  of  all  what  is  foreign.  He  is  disposed  to  admire  everything 
foreign  and  to  underrate  what  is  his  own.  With  foreigners  it  is  just  the 
other  way.  We  Germans  know  about  them,  but  they  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  us."  Professor  Lasson. 

"The  voice  of  vituperation  demands  that  not  the  sword  but  the  whip  be 
'raised  against  the  abortion  compounded  of  low  greed  and  shameless  hypoc- 
risy' which  is  England."  Professor  Litzmann. 
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"The  English  are  little  more  than  a  heap  of  living  corpses.     The  whole 
body  of  the  people  begins  to  rot  (in  a  moral  sense)." 

Professor  Sombart. 
President  Wilson's  "height  of  political  and  religious  hypocrisy  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  attained  by  the  English  'million-murderer'  Grey." 

Professor  Haeckel. 

An  older  insight  speaks  faintly  in  the  distant  voice  of 
prophecy : 

"The  Prussians  are  cruel  by  nature;  civilization  will  make  them  ferocious." 

Goethe. 
"Nature  has  made  them  (the  Prussians)  stupid,  science  has  made  them 
wicked."  Heine. 

"Thor  will   arise  with  his  mighty  hammer  and  demolish  the  Gothic 
cathedrals."  Heine  (1855). 

IV 

"Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 
Without  a  poisoning  of  the  wells  of  sanity,  the  German  type 
of  war  campaign  in  press  and  utterance  as  well  as  at  the 
front  could  not  have  been  conducted.  The  terrorism  in  the 
field  follows  a  debased  military  technique;  deprived  of  its 
restraint  in  the  solemnly  attested  code  of  nations,  such 
"warfare"  degenerates  to  wholesale  murder,  raid,  and 
plunder  on  land,  and  murderous  submarine  piracy  on  the 
seas.  The  intriguing  duplicity  in  the  political  arena  fol- 
lows its  technique  of  corruption;  deprived  of  its  restraint 
in  the  normal  laws  of  nations,  and  the  standards  of  re- 
sponsible leaders,  diplomacy  becomes  brazen  lying  and 
secret  treachery,  holds  treaties  as  "scraps  of  paper,"  makes 
refined  sharpers  of  ambassadors,  truculent  hirelings  of 
professors  of  learning,  unscrupulous  plotters  of  ahen  resi- 
dents in  friendly  lands.  The  despotism  in  the  highest 
seats  of  government  follows  its  technique  of  tyranny;  de- 
prived of  its  restraint  in  the  democratic  responsibility  of 
nations,  it  imposes  a  rule  of  blood  and  iron,  suppresses  all 
liberty  of  thought  and  deed,  makes  of  government  a  violent 
perversion  of  the  mind's  occupations,  and  spreads  a  de- 
liberate defiance  of  humanity.  All  are  of  a  nature  compact; 
each  without  the  others  is  impotent;  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  directors  of  ideas,  the  shapers  of  opinion. 

After    due    and    respectful    allowance    is    made    for    the 
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Teutonic  efficiency  of  organization,  the  personal  devotion 
of  the  citizen-soldier,  the  careful  training  of  the  artisan, 
the  directive  ability  of  the  captains  of  industry  and  of 
science  and  of  masses  of  men,  the  actual  achievements  of 
the  Germans  in  the  war  campaign  must  be  credited  in  far 
greater  measure  to  their  violations  of  the  sanctions  of  war- 
fare, to  betrayals  of  agreement,  to  professions  of  peace 
accompanied  by  underhand  preparations  for  war,  to  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  to  suppression  of  the  rights 
of  their  own  citizens.  Without  such  betrayal  the  situation 
that  the  pledged  allies  have  to  face  would  be  wholly  different ; 
is  it  indeed  probable  that  without  premeditated  design  to 
defy  the  moral  standards  of  civiHzation,  such  a  war,  if  war 
at  all,  could  have  been  precipitated? 

When  economists  explain  the  economic  provocations  of 
war,  and  statesmen  expound  the  political  incentives  to  war, 
and  historians  analyze  the  difficult  and  unadjusted  racial 
and  national  problems  that  threaten  existing  balances  of 
power,  we  listen  with  confidence  and  respect,  but  not 
without  suspicion  or  inclination  to  protest.  Not  alone 
that  the  ordeal  of  mobiHzed  armaments  seems  so  utterly 
and  so  obsoletely  unsuitable  an  arbiter,  but  that  the  very 
forces  which  we  count  upon  to  make  warfare  legitimate,  the 
very  restraints  we  impose  to  safeguard  our  manhood  and  our 
civilization  even  in  the  call  to  arms,  the  very  interests  and 
values  that  arouse  our  loyalty  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
sacrificial  devotion,  would  if  directly  pursued  with  Hke 
energy,  if  trusted  with  equal  confidence,  bring  about  a 
fairer  and  a  more  equitable  adjustment — a  saner  victory. 
The  cause  of  peace  and  the  cause  of  sanity  are  one.  A 
right-minded  Germany,  a  morally  responsible  Germany, 
would  never  have  been  a  miHtaristic  Germany,  a  war- 
provoking  and  war-plotting  Germany.  That  is  where  we 
come  out:  a  false  system  of  ideas  is  responsible  for  the 
war,  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  for  the  embattled  indigna- 
tion of  humanity.  Hence  the  determination  that  until  this 
set  of  ideas,  incorporated  in  so  much  of  Germanic  institu- 
tions and  Germanic  thought  as  has  succumbed  to  its  dc- 
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structive  sway,  is  rendered  completely  powerless  by  what- 
ever means  may  be  available,  we,  the  pledged  allies  hold  the 
world  unsafe  for  democracy  as  for  any  higher  value  of  life, 
and  shall  mass  our  resources  against  the  common,  the 
universal  enemy  of  mankind. 

V 

It  is  this  conviction  of  the  nature  and  the  stake  of  the 
present  war  that  gives  psychology  some  warrant  of  speech, 
and  permits  it  to  share  in  patriotic  service.  To  preserve 
sanity  in  war-time  means  the  enlistment  of  sound  think- 
ing, the  organization  of  makers  of  opinion,  the  cooperation 
of  responsible  leaders  in  ideas.  Upon  them  rests  the 
obligation  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  a  lower  psychology 
in  the  interests  of  a  higher  one.  The  lure  of  emotion  is 
strong;  in  proportion  the  responsibility  of  thought  is  heavy. 
A  democracy,  said  Lowell,  is  entitled  to  the  best  leadership 
that  it  can  secure;  in  the  acceptance  of  such  leadership,  it 
proves  its  worth.  If  leadership  is  not  aggressively  under- 
J:aken  by  the  wiser  and  the  calmer  minds,  it  will  be  assumed 
y  a  more  violent  and  less  responsible  initiative.  Loyalty 
ay  be  assumed;  sanity  is  the  test  of  its  quality. 
The  temptation  to  depart  from  reason  is  always  the  same : 
he  stress  of  emotion.  In  war-time  feeling  runs  high;  we 
sh  it  to  do  so,  but  we  wish  it  also  to  run  straight.  The 
assionate  enthusiasm  in  a  righteous  cause  is  not  lessened 
y  remembering  the  principles  of  that  cause ;  that  war  is 
a  means  and  not  one  of  our  choosing,  to  safeguard  an  end 
that  we  shall  enforce  by  other  methods  as  soon  as  these 
shall  be  completely  and  safely  available.  They  are  avail- 
able to  support  the  military  campaign  even  now;  that  is 
the  essential  principle  of  President  Wilson's  policy;  to 
supplement  military  by  political  and  moral  measures,  even 
'  boldly  appealing  over  the  tyranny  of  the  German  govern- 
ment to  the  saving  remnant  of  sanity  of  the  German  people 
— making  it  plain  that  it  is  a  system  of  ideas  and  its  horrible 
consequences  that  we  are  fighting,  not  a  community  of 
people  nor  their  right  to  share  in  the  common  rights  we 
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The  conduct  of  warfare,  the  spirit  and  morals  of  the  men 
at  the  front,  and  no  less  significantly  the  conduct  of  the 
minds  in  the  citizenry  at  home  is  the  test  of  the  quaHty  of 
our  loyalty  as  of  sanity.  The  shocking  example  of  Ger- 
many is  that  of  a  leadership  debauched  in  its  thinking, 
utterly  perverted  in  its  conceptions,  and  thus  irresponsible 
for  government  under  twentieth-century  conditions.  With- 
out such  perversion  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  without  such 
comprehensive  and  cultivated  insanity  of  unreason,  without 
such  pathological  growth  at  the  source,  the  crimes  of  Ger- 
many in  the  invasion  of  Europe  are  unintelligible,  but  no 
less  so  the  statements  of  their  defense  psychology — an 
insignificant  fragment  of  the  total  evidence — that  we  read 
with  mingled  horror  and  amazement.  There  can  be  no 
peace  until  this  malady  is  under  control;  the  world  is  too 
much  unified  by  the  ideas  as  by  the  relations  and  the  bene- 
fits which  civilization  establishes,  to  tolerate  a  menace  of 
such  colossal  proportions.  The  determination  is  clear;  but 
even  as  we  confide  our  cause  to  the  strong  arm  of  an  aroused 
and  embattled  crusade,  and  transfer  to  that  mighty  embodi- 
ment of  our  energies  our  national  and  our  individual  in- 
terests, our  confidence  is  inspired  by  the  moral  capital  of 
•our  right  thinking.  One  decision  must  be  sought  over 
there;  another,  equally  potent,  right  here,  at  the  source  of 
our  determination. 

The  danger  that  we  shall  ever  act  as  the  Germans  have 
acted  seems  too  terrible  and  too  remote  to  be  contemplated ; 
the  danger  that  we  shall  ever  speak  and  reason  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  done,  seems  even  more  incredible.  If  such 
faith  is  sound,  its  assurance  is  in  the  security  of  our  moral 
restraints  and  the  stability  of  our  sanity,  in  both  cases  in  the 
resisting  qualities  of  our  system  of  ideas.  When  we  con- 
template the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  Ger- 
many, we  have  a  double  amazement:  first,  that  such  ideas 
should  prevail  and  prevail  in  a  people  whose  achievements 
and  sterling  qualities  we  have  so  long  admired;  second, 
that  their  execution  should  find  such  slight  resistance, 
thus  giving,  rise  to  the  unwelcome  suspicion  that  the  re- 
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straints  to  be  overcome  to  make  fiends  of  respectable 
citizens,  were  less  deeply  anchored  than  we  supposed. 
Such  reflections  however  warranted,  must  not  disguise  the 
common  liability  to  forsake  the  paths  of  reason  which 
exists  everywhere  under  emotional  stress,  and  the  bUnd 
partisanship  that  accepts  not  a  free  and  reasoned  but  an 
imposed,  bigoted  loyalty  as  supreme  to  all  other  considera- 
tions. Whatever  our  views  of  warfare,  the  conclusion  is 
clear  that  the  German  type  of  war  can  not  be  conducted 
without  excesses  near  to  madness.  The  checks  and  re- 
straints and  balances  of  power  that  the  great  nations  have 
instituted  to  minimize  the  menace  of  war  were  all  based 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  legitimate  warfare,  a  responsible 
respect  for  agreement,  and  an  established  sanity  of  conduct. 
The  incredibiHty  of  the  complete  betrayal  of  international 
faith  by  any  great  power  is  creditable  to  all  the  others. 
The  future  is  secure  because  the  pledged  allies  and  the 
morally  pledged  neutral  nations  are  determined  to  form  a 
league  that  shall  enforce  right  above  might.  But  mean- 
while in  reaching  this  goal  the  sanity  of  the  nations  must  be 
preserved. 

VI 

Truly,  if  we  transfer  the  lesson  of  German  insanity  to 
any  menace  that  may  threaten  us,  we  must  reduce  the 
picture  from  its  colossal  proportions  to  a  modest  but  not 
negligible  scale.  The  danger  that  an  emotional  flood  may 
overfiov/  its  banks  is  always  real;  the  dykes  of  reason  must 
be  kept  intact.  That  the  demand  of  the  populace  for 
victims  may  lead  to  violence  and  intolerance  has  already 
appeared  to  our  shame.  Intolerance  is  unreason  in  re- 
duced proportion;  war  fanaticism  is  another  form  of  it. 
In  Germany  intolerance  is  a  cult ;  in  America  it  is  a  control- 
lable menace.  Tolerance  is  the  safeguard  of  sanity.  Events 
may  inflame;  the  reenforcements  of  sanity  must  anticipate 
the  possible  panic.  Against  a  riotous  spirit  of  revenge,  we 
must  take  insurance  in  the  conscience  of  reason.  Daily 
we  hear  from  those  whose  ambition  for  leadership  should 
be  made  of  wiser  stuff,  a  clamor  for  vengeance  and  a  preach- 
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ment  of  lawlessness  that  is  no  other  than  a  weak  reflection 
of  the  abhorred  products  made  in  Germany.  Again  must 
the  President  proclaim  that  "no  nation  or  people  shall  be 
robbed  or  punished  because  the  irresponsible  of  a  single 
country  have  themselves  done  deep  and  abominable  wrong." 
The  occasional  violence  is  reenforced  by  the  frequent  in- 
justice of  suspicion  and  the  intolerance  of  denunciation 
of  those  whose  expressions  of  loyalty  are  more  reasonably 
chosen,  whose  patriotism  acknowledges  an  allegiance  to 
sanity  as  well  as  to  country.  The  roll  of  dismist  pro- 
fessors will  not  be  read  years  hence  with  the  crude  satis- 
faction that  crows  lustily  when  excitement  runs  high. 
These  are  the  same  voices,  tempered  in  expression  truly, 
free  from  the  menace  of  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  but  yet  the 
same  voices  that  come  from  across  the  sea,  the  voices  that 
we  are  determined  shall  be  forever  silenced.  Opposed  to 
these  voices  are  those  assuring  our  responsible  spokesman: 
**the  voices  of  humanity  that  are  in  the  air,"  to  which  he 
bids  us  listen.  Only  by  following  his  counsel  and  his 
warning,  can  we  prepare  the  minds  of  our  people  for  the 
wise  performance  of  the  duty  that  shall  face  them — the 
highest  duty  and  noblest  privilege  of  this  generation — ^when 
the  terms  of  peace  must  be  formulated;  only  by  absorbing 
and  expressing  the  spirit  of  sanity  can  we  conduct  our- 
selves in  mind  and  deed  to  support  the  avowed  policy  of 
the  nation  in  these  trying  and  stirring  times. 

For  the  moment  we  are  and  must  be  engrossed  in  the 
grim  business  of  overpowering;  we  "needs  must  combat 
might  v,dth  might,  or  might  would  rule  alone."  Immersed 
but  not  perverted  by  that  comprehensive  and  sacrificial 
absorption,  we  rely  upon  the  fundamental  sanity  of  the 
national  spirit  to  see  us  thru,  without  loss  of  the  values 
that  consecrate  our  mobilization.  In  the  dedication  of 
"everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have" 
to  the  cause  of  the  restoration  of  sanity,  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men,  we  have  the  inestimable  tradition 
of  the  war-time  leader — patient  amid  misunderstanding, 
calm  amid   excitement,   wise    and    just    thru   all  provoca- 
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tion,  the  apostle  of  sanity  in  war-time — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Note  :  Since  this  statement  was  written,  President  Wilson 
has  made  the  national  position  in  regard  to  sanity  and 
tolerance  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the  people 
(July  26).  He  appeals  to  the  stable  minds  of  the  country 
to  support  the  policy  of  tolerance  and  to  resist  the  sporadic 
outbreak  of  the  opposed  spirit,  whether  it  threatens  to  reach 
the  lawless  expressions  of  lynching  and  violent  ostracism,  or 

•  remains  within  the  field  of  unjust  discrimination  and  unwise 
emotion.     None  of  these  war-time  prejudices  is  innocent, 
for  they  all  operate  against  the  unity  of  spirit  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  our  cause.     As  President  Wilson  emphasizes, 
•  such  violations  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  have  been  so  used.     No  less  menacing  are  the  commoner 
'     varieties  of  guilty  misunderstanding,  for  which  the  strident 
press  and  the  hot-headed    and   narrow-visioned  if  warm- 
hearted agitators — whose  intentions  are  as  laudable  as  their 
^B  words  and  actions  are  not — are  responsible. 
^B     The  most  conspicuous  instance  is  the  deliberate  or  stupid 
^■falsification  of  the  attitude  of  the  large  body  of  sane  paci- 
^B  fists,  to  whose  valuable  services  before  the  war  as  since  we 
^»    owe  in  no  small  measure  our  worthy  reputation  as  a  peace- 
:         loving  nation,  to  be  safely  trusted  by  other  nations  similarly 
disposed .     To  offset  this  campaign  of  intolerance  the  Govern- 
ment has  issued  thru  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
the  convincing  evidence  that    The    Friends    of    Peace  are 
now  and  have  steadily  been — as  all  reasonable  persons  would 
anticipate — heart  and  soul  bending  all  energies  to  win  the 
war    against    their     arch-enemy — militarism.      Those    in- 
terested   in    the    analysis    of  this  problem  may  be  referred 
to  the  ampler  treatment  of  it  in  the  concluding  essay  of  my 
volume,   The  Psychology  of  Conviction   (19 18).     There  are 
other  dangers  of  intolerance  within  our  gates,  in  the  difficult 
problems  that  must  be  wisely  solved  before  democracy  is 
once  again  safe  and  sane.     The  appeal  to  the  leaders  of 
young  minds  grows  in  pertinence  as  the  cause  of  the  allies 
approaches  its  successful  culmination. 


II 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOI.S  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  first  schools  were  monasteries  and  convents  where 
the  students  went  that  they  might  be  apart  from  the  world. 
They  were  intended  for  reHgious  instruction  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  life  rather  than  life  in  this  world. 

There  has  been  a  general  criticism  of  the  school  thru  all 
succeeding  ages  that  it  was  academic,  that  the  teachers  were 
unpractical  and  theoretical,  and  that  work  was  so  com- 
pletely disassociated  from  life  that  it  could  not  be  a  real 
preparation  for  it ;  that  the  teachers  Hving  apart  from  actual 
affairs  have  not  had  a  true  vision  of  what  the  real  world 
was  or  its  requirements,  and  that  this  separation  between 
preparation  and  practise  was  so  complete  that  comparatively 
little  of  the  one  ever  got  across  to  the  other. 

We  have  set  aside  certain  years,  usually  from  six  to 
fourteen,  for  everybody,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  years  of  preparation.  In  certain  cases  this 
has  been  extended  for  four  more  years  to  include  the  high 
school,  or  eight  more  years  to  include  the  college,  or  per- 
haps twelve  years  to  include  the  university.  But  in  general 
there  has  been  this  definite  idea  that  there  was  some  period 
of  preparation  which  would  terminate  with  a  commence- 
ment at  which  life  itself  in  a  practical  world  should  begin. 

However,  with  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  modern 
times,  with  new  inventions  and  new  methods  and  new  in- 
dustries of  every  sort  appearing  over  night,  it  becomes  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  prepare  during  one  period  of  Hfe 
for  another  period  of  Hfe,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  period  of  preparation  to  be 
continuous.  The  theoretical  considerations  agree  with  this 
practical  point  of  view.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person 
to  store  away  and  retain  at  one  time  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation for  which  he  at  that  time  has  no  use,  and  the  in- 
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formation  which  is  wrought  into  practise  thru  our  daily 
activities  is  the  information  which  really  becomes  a  part  of 
us  and  is  retained.  The  continuation  school  is  the  type  of 
the  school  of  the  future  and  the  period  for  it  should  be  from 
four  years  of  age  until  eighty  or  thereabouts. 

THE   CONTINUATION   SCHOOI.S   OF   EUROPE   AND   AMERICA 

The  continuation  school,  like  most  of  our  educational 
lovements,  came  from  Germany,  where  it  has  usually 
)vered  the  years  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  and  been  for 
le  most  part  only  two  or  three  hours  a  week.  It  has  been 
means  of  giving  to  children  who  have  gone  into  industry- 
more  definite  training  in  their  specific  life-work,  but  it 
las  also  given  a  certain  portion  of  its  time  to  general  culture, 
land  recently  it  has  been  making  provision  for  recreation  and 
physical  training  also.  Schools  similar  to  these  German 
[schools  have  recently  been  organized  in  some  seven  or  eight 
states  of  the  Union. 

CORPORATION   SCHOOI.S 

Before  this,  many  of  the  larger  business  organizations 

ad  already  established  schools,  in  order  to  train  their  own 
mployees,  and  there  is  a  national  organization  of  corpora- 

on  schools  to  which   several  thousand   schools  belong. 

ne  of  the  first  of  these  to  attract  attention  was  the  one 
connected  with  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  This  has  been  carried  on  by  the  company 
for  many  years,  and  the  instruction  has  been  free. 


DO  TEACHERS   BEI.IEVE   IN   EDUCATION? 

When  we  consider  what  has  been  done  by  business 
organizations,  one  is  sometimes  led  to  question  whether 
teachers  really  believe  in  education.     The  pubhshers  say 

at  teachers  do  not  buy  books,  and  there  are  many  who 
do  not  even  read  the  meagre  hst  of  their  state  reading  circles. 
Comparatively  few  on  their  own  initiative  carry  on  any 
system  of  study.  There  are  few  if  any  school  boards  which 
have  planned  continuation  schools  or  continuous  training 
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for  their  teaching  body.  However,  it  must  be  confest  that 
this  criticism  is  not  altogether  just,  as  there  are  at  least 
teachers'  lecture  courses  in  all  of  our  larger  cities,  and  the 
summer  schools  in  some  of  the  states  are  attended  by  fifty 
per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  teachers. 

But,  if  the  school  really  believes  in  education,  the  best 
place  for  it  to  demonstrate  this  conviction  is  by  carrying 
on  some  system  of  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  school 
force.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  state  and  city  should  not 
be  as  much  interested  in  the  further  training  of  teachers 
as  it  is  in  the  training  of  novices  in  the  normal  school. 
We  are  quite  as  anxious  to  press  better  up  to  best,  to  make 
our  good  teachers  superior,  as  we  are  to  give  to  the  untrained 
the  meagre  minimum  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  down  a 
school  job,  and  both  the  state  and  the  city  should  cooperate 
in  carrying  on  this  continuous  training.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  teacher  if  she  is  not  to  suffer 
arrested  development  in  her  work. 

A   DEPARTMENT   OF  RESEARCH 

Nearly  all  of  our  larger  industrial  plants  have  had  for 
years  a  department  of  research  in  which  they  have  been 
examining  their  expenditures  and  methods  and  making 
experiments  with  new  methods.  We  are  just  beginning  with 
similar  departments  in  our  pubUc  schools.  When  these 
departments  are  fully  developed  and  on  a  scientific  basis 
we  shall  have  a  beginning  of  a  science  of  pedagogy  and  the 
material  for  the  continuous  training  of  our  teaching  force. 

Business  organizations  have  not  been  afraid  to  try  ex- 
periments to  test  the  value  of  new  methods.  There  ought 
to  be  in  every  city  a  school. that  is  on  the  Gary  plan.  There 
should  be  a  school  conducted  without  recitations  on  the 
plan  of  the  organized  study  periods  of  the  Normal  School 
at  San  Francisco,  and  there  should  probably  be  also  a 
school,  or  at  any  rate  certain  classes,  in  which  the  Montessori 
system  was  being  tried  out.  The  time  table  of  these  should 
be  so  arranged  that  teachers  from  other  schools  could  visit 
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them  and  borrow  anything  which  would  be  helpful  in  their 
own  work. 

There  should  be  some  requirement  in  each  state  that 
every  elementary  teacher,  within  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
she  begins  to  teach,  should  secure  an  A.B.  degree,  that  every 
high  school  teacher  should  secure  an  A.M.  degree,  and 
ever}^  college  professor  a  Ph.D.  This  is  a  desirable  re- 
quirement not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  students  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  for  no  teacher  who  does  not 
continue  to  study  along  the  line  of  her  teaching  can  find 
her  work  interesting  or  educational  to  herself.  If  she  is 
to  be  a  teacher  of  others,  she  herself  must  continue  to  be  a 
student.  To  this  end  there  should  be  a  definite  program 
of  study,  covering  a  college  course,  of  literature,  history, 
psychology,  pedagogy,  languages,  and  modern  science, 
which  the  teacher  may  master  as  she  has  the  opportunity. 
Examinations  should  be  given  once  a  year,  and  the  teacher's 
salary  should  be  increased  as  she  makes  progress  in  her 
I^Kstudies. 

I^B  In  every  cit}^  of  any  considerable  size,  and  even  in  many 
I^Kmall  towns  which  are  reasonably  accessible  to  the  sur- 
^■rounding  country,  there  should  be  a  teachers'  lecture 
^^course.  This  course  should  cover  topics  which  would  be  of 
^^interest  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
^■community,  and  should  be  supported  in  part,  at  least,  by 
^■the  School  Board,  and  in  part  by  an  admission  charge. 
^POr,  it  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the  educational  work 
if  every  State  Department  of  Education  should  secure 
certain  extension  lecturers  who  would  do  this  work. 
Teachers  attending  such  courses  should  be  given  certain 
credits  looking  toward  the  A.B.  degree  at  the  end.  Such 
teaching  is  always  the  most  effective,  and  the  expense 
involved  would  be  as  legitimate  an  educational  expense  as 
that  required  for  the  support  of  a  normal  school. 

In  the  country  districts,  it  probably  would  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher,  in  most  cases,  to  study  by  herself,  tho  this 
is  not  so  necessary  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  some  form  of  extension  work  is  to  be  offered 
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to  the  teachers  thruout  the  country.  The  State  Teachers 
College,  at  Cedar  Falls,  has  opened  more  than  sixty  ex- 
tension centers  for  the  teachers  of  Iowa  where  they  may 
come  Saturday  mornings  and  pursue  a  regular  normal  work. 
Several  extension  centers  have  been  established,  also,  from 
the  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  I  know  not 
from  what  others. 

The  growing  good  roads  movement,  and  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  automobiles  has  made  the  county  seat 
almost  as  accessible  to  the  teacher  at  the  rural  school  as  the 
city  hall  is  to  the  teacher  in  the  city.  The  developing 
jitney  lines  and  interurban  trolleys  are  making  the  cities 
accessible  to  the  country  as  they  never  were  before,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  rural  teachers  should  come  in  to  some 
central  point  on  Saturday  morning  for  an  extension  course. 
Teachers  may  get  correspondence  courses,  also,  in  nearly 
every  subject  leading  to  an  A.B.  degree. 

However,  the  city  teacher  undoubtedly  has  the  greatest 
opportunity.  All  city  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  continuation  courses  on  Saturday  morning,  as  we  are 
requiring  in  a  number  of  states  continuation  courses  for 
children.  The  school  authorities  have  a  right  to  the 
teacher's  Saturday  mornings,  and  if  they  will  increase  the 
salaries  of  those  who  continue  to  Study,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  sfecuring  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  subjects  which  the 
teacher  may  well  study  in  the  evening  in  connection  with  the 
regular  school  system.  If  she  has  come  thru  the  schools 
without  having  had  manual  training,  domestic  economy, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  basketry,  raffia,  crocheting,  clay 
modeHng,  dancing,  or  swimming  and  organized  play,  she 
may  well  take  these  subjects  at  night.  They  will  be  such 
a  complete  change  from  her  class  work  that  she  should  find 
them  restful. 

DEGREES 

The  arrangement  for  granting  degrees  in  this  country  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory.     There  should  be  some  central 
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control,  and  especially  for  teachers  it  would  be  desirable 

if  this  degree-conferring  power  might  come  either  from  the 

Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  or  from  a  national 

university  which  might  be  merely  an  examining  body  like 

the  University  of  London. 

If  the  list  of  topics  were  announced  by  the  Bureau  of 

ducation,  and  examinations  were  held  by  people  authorized 

y  the  Department,  the  degrees  conferred  might  be  of  nearly 

ual  value. 

Such  an  examining  body  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 

onf erring    the    Ph.D.    degree    upon    members    of    college 

■acuities.     It  is   against   the  precedent  of  universities  to 

nfer  such  degrees  upon  members  of  their  faculties.     There 

re  many  men  who  have  entered  the  teaching  force  with  an 

M.,  or  perhaps  only  an  A.B.,  and  have  gone  on  in  scholarly 

tudy  until  they  have  had  ample  preparation  on  the  Ph.D., 

but  who  are  unable  to  secure  it  unless  they  go  to  some  other 

university   and  spend   a  year  or  two  in  residence.     The 

I  college  teacher  could  thus  in  connection  with  his  regular 
teaching  secure  his  degree. 
I  Perhaps  the  place,  however,  where  such  a  central  body  is 
Biost  needed  is  in  connection  with  the  LL.D.  The  LL.D. 
pegree  is  now  conferred  by  many  colleges  which  are  not 
really  competent  to  confer  an  A.B.  and  where  the  degree 
Itself  does  not  represent  any  higher  scholastic  attainment 
than  is  usually  represented  by  an  A.B.  If  we  might  have 
some  central  national  body  which  would  confer  the  LL.D., 
it  might  represent  a  real  aristocracy  of  learning  and  be  a 
distinction  toward  which  any  mature  scholar  might  look 

I  forward  as  the  realization  of  his  hopes.     As  such  it  might 
be  in  the  scholastic  world  what  a  title  often  is  in  England, 
bie  recognition  of  real  achievement  by  the  nation. 
jTH^  SUPERINTENDENT  AS  THE  PRINCIPAI,  OF  A  CONTINUA- 
[  TION   NORMAL   SC"HOOIv 

It  is  evident  that  this  arrangement  w^ould  make  the  city 
superintendent  also  the  president  of  a  normal  school  and 
would  give  to  his  position  a  dignity  which  it  does  not  now 
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possess.  It  would  make  it  almost  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  an  educator  rather  than  a  poHtician  and 
that  he  should  have  considerable  breadth  and  depth  of 
educational  training. 

It  seems  likely,  also,  that  the  new  point  of  view  would  be 
helpful  in  a  number  of  ways.  As  he  becomes  principal  of  a 
school  in  which  his  teaching  staff  are  both  students  and 
teachers,  it  becomes  proper  that  he  should  take  many 
measures  for  their  welfare  which  would  be  followed  in  the 
best  normal  schools,  and  medical  inspection,  hospital 
provision  for  teachers,  tfeachers'  excursions  and  social 
affairs  become  matters  in  which  he  will  be  primarily  inter- 
ested no  less  than  in  their  teaching  abiHty. 

THE   NORMAI.   STAF^F 

There  are  a  number  of  sources  from  which  the  super- 
intendent may  draw  his  corps  of  teachers  for  this  con- 
tinuation normal  school.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  con- 
nected with  any  good-sized  school  system  a  considerable 
number  of  specialists;  specialists  in  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  economy,  English,  primary  methods,  physical 
training,  and  the  like,  and  all  of  these  may  be  drawn  into 
the  force  for  the  normal  training  of  the  teaching  force. 
The  teachers  may  take  this  work  either  in  the  late  after- 
noons or  evenings  or  Saturday  mornings,  and  nearly  every 
teacher  could  find  something  which  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  her  to  master  which  might  be  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  instruction  should  be  given 
in  this  way.  Extension  courses  from  the  state  university, 
agricultural  college,  or  large  normal  schools  can  be  had  in 
any  city  which  is  accessible  from  these  centers,  and  thus 
courses  that  would  be  quite  as  good  as  anything  that  could 
be  taken  at  these  institutions  may  be  had  either  during  the 
evenings  of  the  week  or  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Perhaps  the  two  best  suggestions  for  such  a  continuation 
school  for  teachers  may  be  found  from  the  extension  work 
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which  is  organized  from  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  and  the  work  which  is  being  offered  in  many 
of  the  city  institutes  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Pennsylvania  each  teacher  pays  an  institute  fee  of 
$2.50  for  her  week's  institute  and  receives  in  return  her 
regular  week's  salary.  In  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  cities 
there  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  teachers  have  their 
institute  a  day  at  a  time,  usually  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning,  and  continue  to  teach.  In  this  way 
they  get  one  week's  extra  salary  during  the  year  and  the 

I  city  gets  one  more  week  of  teaching  than  it  does  where  a 
lounty  institute  of  a  wreck's  continuous  sessions  is  held. 
It  can  be  seen  that  this  is  a  profitable  arrangement  for  the 
leachers.     For  instance,  if  there  are  one  hundred  teachers 
m  the  city  and  they  receive  on  an  average  $15.00  per  week 
tor  their  services,  they  will  receive  during  the  extra  week 
$1,500.00.     They  will  pay  their  institute  fee  of  $250.00, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  single  lecturer  or  in- 
structor who  is  usually  employed,  a  fee  of  $50.00  a  day, 
nd  would  leave  them  a  net  profit  from  the  institute. of 
1,250.00.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  gone  away  to 
county  institute,  they  would  probably  have  spent,  besides 
eir  $2.50  institute  fee,  at  least  $10.00  each  for  travehng 
penses  and  board  and  room,  so  that  they  would  have  had 
ft  out  of  their  $1,500.00  not  more  than  $250.00,  while  the 
children  would  receive  one  week  less  of  schooling  than  they 
do  under  this  arrangement. 

This  is  for  only  five  weeks  during  the  year,  but  why  would 
not  this  arrangement  be  admirable  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
weeks?  It  should  not  be  excessive  for  the  teachers,  and  if 
the  teachers  were  paid  perhaps  one-tenth  extra  for  this 
continuation  study,  they  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  it  should  be  possible  to  keep 
any  teaching  force  up  to  the  minute  in  the  latest  methods  in 
pedagogy.  It  would  be  much  more  effective  in  securing 
results  than  any  instruction  that  could  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  normal  schools,  and  the  state  and  the  city 
should  be  quite  as  much  interested  in  extension  teaching 
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of  this  kind  as  it  would  in  any  other  form  of  normal  in- 
struction. 

The  teacher  who  has  had  during  the  year  such  a  con- 
tinuation course  will  not  suffer  from  arrested  development, 
and  she  will  not  need  to  go  away  to  a  summer  school.  If 
she  finds  herself  in  a  good  condition  without  any  tendency 
to  nervousness  or  undue  worry,  she  may  even  continue  to 
teach  if  she  chooses  in  connection  with  the  summer  schools 
of  the  city. 

Perhaps  an  even  better  example  of  a  continuation  school 
for  teachers  are  the  training  classes  in  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  which  are  held  every  Friday  evening  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  play-ground  positions  during  the  summer. 
They  spend  Friday  evening  in  playing  games,  witnessing 
demonstrations,  and  attending  lectures,  and  when  the 
summer  comes  they  go  out  into  the  actual  playgrounds. 
Much  of  the  continuation  work  should  be  of  a  similar 
nature,  such  as  training  along  the  line  of  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  gardening,  excursions,  and  various  forms  of  art 
work.  Nearly  all  of  these  would  be  recreative  as  well  as 
instructive  to  the  teachers. 

If  the  teachers  are  brought  together  in  this  way  on 
Saturday  mornings  or  Friday  afternoons  and  evenings, 
it  makes  possible,  also,  the  general  organization  of  their 
recreational  life,  the  planning  of  excursions  and  trips,  the 
organizing  of  tennis  and  volley  ball  clubs,  and  similar 
activities  which  the  teachers  need  to  engage  in. 

The  teaching  force  in  our  cities  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  student  body  of  a  continuation  normal  school, 
and  we  may  anticipate  that  along  with  the  study  they  will 
take  over  many  forms  of  recreation  which  are  now  being 
organized  at  the  normal  schools. 

Henry  S.  Curtis 

O1.IVET,  Mich. 
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III 
LATIN  AS  A  UTILITY! 

Today  in  education  we  are  confronted  by  two  spectres 
hich  will  not  down, — two  spectres  known  by  the  names 
f  utility  and  efficiency.      *'0f  what  use  is  a  given  study?" 
e  are   continually   asked;   or   again,    ''What   subjects  in 
hool  or  college  will  produce  the  highest  results  in  terms 
f  success  in  after-life?"     Nothing  but  the  practical  seems 
orth  while.      And  Latin  is  not  practical,    we  are  told; 
br  at  best  is  it  not  a  cultural    subject   for    the  favored 
ew,  grounded    on   the   obsolete   doctrine  of  mental  disci- 
pUne?      Now,    without    discussing    the   rights    and    privi- 
leges of  the  favored  few,  or  the  vexed  question  of  formal 
^discipline,  I  make  bold  to  ask  that  Latin  be  considered  in  its 
lation  to  the  native  EngUsh.     For  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
atin  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  road  to  a  complete 
nderstanding  of  the   EngHsh  language,   what  subject  in 
e  secondary  school  or  in  college  may  more  justly  be 
eemed  practical? 

In  the  first  place,  I  utter  not  one  word  of  criticism  of 
r  present-day  teachers  in  EngHsh.  Without  Latin,  theirs 
is  indeed  an  herculean  task.  The  grammar  seems  simple, 
but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  hundreds  of  people 
never  understand  even  the  elementary  principles  until 
they  study  the  more  difficult  Latin.  Moreover,  without 
e  Classics  a  large  part  of  the  Hterature  is  utterly  with- 
ut  meaning.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  EngUsh  vocabu- 
"ary?  In  the  first  place,  suppose  we  admit  that  the  world 
of  today  can  not  escape,  if  it  would,  the  idea  of  scientific 
efficiency,  where  does  it  get  its  scientific  vocabulary? 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  quote  Professor  Page,  of 
Dartmouth  College  (Ninth  Annual  Bulletin  of  the  Classical 

^  Read  before  the  New  York  Classical  Club,  December  8,  1917. 
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Association  of  New  England,  page  12):  "If  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Enghsh  language  are  Anglo  Saxon,  the  brain 
of  it  is  Latin  and  Greek.  Both  the  scientifically  exact  state- 
ment of  any  but  the  most  elementary  facts,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  all  abstract  thought  in  English  depend  mainly 
upon  words  of  Classical  origin." 

The  extent  to  which  our  scientific  words  are  taken  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  may  readily  be  seen  by  looking  down 
almost  any  page  of  a  modern  scientific  book.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry,  page 
546  of  Vol.  I,  we  find  this  sentence :  "The  greater  number 
of  the  bacteria  found  belong  to  a  group  of  micrococci,  and 
many  of  the^  are  characterized  by  the  production  of 
pigment  when  grown  on  culture  media."  Just  below  we 
find  such  words  as  sarcina,  bacilli,  saprophytic,  ponder- 
able, pathogenic.  Again,  take  Walker's  Physical  Chem- 
istry, page  204.  Here  we  find  the  words  ion,  anion,  cation, 
cathode,  besides  numerous  others  of  Latin  origin,  as  initial, 
radical,  aqueous,  subsidiary.  In  the  same  way,  by  con- 
sulting textbooks  in  commercial  law,  commercial  geography, 
or  history  of  commerce,  we  discover  that  Latin  has  been 
drawn  upon  for  commercial  words  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  the  case  of  the  vocabulary  of  science.  Accordingl}^ , 
in  the  new  Century  Dictionary,  Volume  III,  page  1932,  we 
find  the  following  statement,  quoted  from  G.  P.  Marsh, 
Lectures  on  the  Enghsh  Language,  XXVIII:  "The  vocab- 
ulary of  literature  and  commerce  contains  a  majority  of 
words  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  Latin  or  Greek."  The 
vocabulary  of  commerce,  you  will  notice,  as  well  as  of 
literature.  The  inference,  therefore,  seems  clear  that  not 
only  students  in  literary  and  scientific  courses  need  Latin 
for  their  Enghsh  vocabulary,  but  commercial  students 
as  well.  In  other  words,  instead  of  dropping  Latin  from 
the  place  it  has  occupied  in  hterary  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, we  should  extend  it  to  commercial  and  other 
vocational  courses.  Such  were  the  considerations  which 
six  years  ago  last  fall  led  to  the  placing  of  Latin  as  an  elec- 
tive in  the  commercial  course  of  the  Dorchester  High  School. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Anderson,-  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ent,  had  found,  from  the  actual  experience  of  his  pupils, 
that,    next   to   a   knowledge   of   the   commercial   branches 
hemselves,  there  could  be  no  stronger  asset  for  a  high  school 
graduate,  either  in  getting  a  position  at  the  start,  or  in 
securing  promotion  later,  than  a  thoro  mastery  of  English 
vocabulary;   while,    on   the   other   hand,    lack   of    English 
ocabulary  was  an  obstacle  well-nigh  insuperable. 
The  importance  of  such  a  course  to  stenographers  would 
e  generally  admitted,  I  think;  but  we  contend  that,  even 
;o  a  greater  degree,  salesmen  and  business  men  generally 
eed   the   help    to    be   deived    from    Latin.     Miss   Grace 
lanchard,   at  that  time  teacher  of  salesmanship  in  the 
orchester  High  School,   who  also  had  an  evening  class 
n  business  administration  composed  of  employees  in  Filene's 
tore,  goes  even  farther;  she  states  it  was  found  in  the  work 
own  town  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  promotion  is  ignor- 
ance of  EngHsh.     To  quote  Miss  B lanchard: 

"The  success  of  a  salesman  or  business  man  is  found,  in  actual  practise, 

be  directly  proportional,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ability  to  understand  what 

le  other  man  has  to  say,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  ability  to  convince  him 

)f  the  superiority  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale,  or  the  advantage  connected 

ith  the  business  proposition  in  hand." 

In  short,  other  things   being    equal,    vocabulary   is    the 
:ey  to  success.     This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  educa- 
ional  department  at  Filene's,  and,  as  a  result,  every  night 
le  members  of  the  evening  classes  brought  in  for  explana- 
tion and  study  lists  of  words  they  heard  during  the  day, 
Ibut  had  not  understood.     These  words,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  as  many  as  forty,  were  almost  entirely  of  Latin  origin. 
Thus,  you  see,  we  are  confronted,  not  with  a  theory,  but 
with  a  condition  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  business  world 
of  today. 

I  A  few  years  later,  Vocational  Latin  was  extended  to 
the  domestic  art  course  of  the  Dorchester  High  School. 
Miss  Ripley,  then  in  charge  of  this  department,^  who,  as 

2  Classical  Journal,  October,  1914,  page  7,  November,  19 16,  page  133. 
^  Ibid,,  October,  191 4,  page  8. 
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it  happens,  has  a  dressmaking  establishment  in  town, 
had  found  that  the  lack  of  English  vocabulary  is  a  serious 
handicap  in  the  dressmaking  and  milHnery  trades.  Women 
of  refinement  from  the  Back  Bay  section,  or  from  Brookline, 
who  have  the  most  money  to  spend  for  costumes  and  milli- 
nery, speak  a  language  the  uneducated  woman  does  not 
understand;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uncultured  dress- 
maker or  milliner  uses  words  which  do  not  describe  the 
goods  or  the  styles  in  which  they  are  to  be  made  up,  in  a 
way  that  strikes  home  to  the  woman  from  the  Back  Bay. 
Here,  too,  there  is  danger  of  losing  the  sale.  Miss  Ripley's 
conclusion  is  simple  and  to  the  point: 

"It  has  been  said  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  'fit'  the  mind  of  customers 
in  the  sewing  trades.  Hence,  a  broad,  flexible,  discriminating  vocabulary 
is  a  prime  business  asset.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  is  coming  to  an  end  when 
the  crude,  uneducated  tradeswoman  can  succeed." 

Thus,  it  happens  that  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  who  take 
our  courses  in  dressmaking  and  milHnery,  not  a  few,  espe- 
cially of  the  more  thoughtful  sort,  have  studied  Vocational 
Latin. 

During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  fall  of 
191 1,  when  the  course  in  Commercial  Latin  was  intro- 
duced, we  have  had  our  ups  and  downs.  Three  years 
ago  we  reached  high  water  mark  with  seven  sections. 
For  the  last  two  years  Spanish  has  increased  in  popularity 
at  the  expense  of  Latin.  This  fall,  however,  we  find  cause 
for  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  study  of  Commercial 
Latin  has  been  extended  to  another  Boston  High  School, 
and  has  found  lodgment  in  one  of  the  newly  estabUshed 
Junior  High  Schools.  Of  the  spread  of  the  idea  before 
this  year,  both  in  Boston  and  in  the  country  at  large,  I 
spoke  at  some  length  a  year  ago  last  April  (The  Dorchester 
Experiment  in  Vocational  Latin,  Classical  Journal,  Vol. 
XII,  No.  2,  November,  1916).  With  reference  to  meth- 
ods, I  will  not  take  time  in  giving  details.  This  I  have 
done  on  several  occasions  before,  especially  in  the  article 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Allow  me  to  say  merely 
that  pupils  study  Latin  for  two  years  in  the  ordinary^  way, 
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but  record  in  an  Index  Book  Latin  words  which  yield  En- 
glish derivatives,  and  assign  such  words  to  a  Derivative 
Note  Book,  where  they  are  also  recorded,  this  time  with 
definitions   and   parts    of    speech.     The   Index   Book,   by 
the  way,  is  obtained  at  the  Woolworth  stores,  and  costs 
one  cent.     For  the   course    I    have    prepared    a   series   of 
essons,    much  like  the  usual  beginning  book,  except  that 
phasis  is  laid  upon  English  derivation,  and  nearly  all 
ords   in    the    vocabularies    lead    to    EngHsh    derivatives, 
he  second  year  is  given  to  reading,  and  EngHsh  derived 
ords  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  Latin  roots,  as 
ey  appear  in  the  text.     I  have  distributed^  illustrative 

4  Sample  Page  op  Pupil's  Derivative  Note  Book 
Quatio,  quassum  (in  composition,  -cutio,  -cussum),  shake. 
Quash,  V,  to  beat  down  or  in  pieces,  to  crush,  put  an  end  to. 
Quassation,  n,  the  act  of  shaking,  or  the  state  of  being  shaken. 
Quassative,  a,  tremulous,  easily  shaken. 

Concussion,  n,  the  act  of  shaking  or  agitating,  especially  by  the  stroke 
or  impact  of  another  body,  state  of  being  shaken,  the  shock  caused  by  two 

I  bodies  coming  suddenly  and  violently  into  collision. 
I        Concussive,  a,  having  the  power  or  quality  of  shaking  by  sudden  or 
piolent  stroke  or  impulse. 
I       Concutient,  a,  coming  suddenly  into  collision,  colliding. 
I       Discuss,  v,  agitate,  debate,  reason  upon. 
I       Discussable,  a. 
I        Discusser,  n. 
I       Discussion,  n,  debate,  argument  about  something. 
I        Discussional,  a,  of  or  pertaining  to  discussion. 
'        Discussive,  n,  a  medicine  that  disperses  or  scatters,  a  discutient. 
Discutient,  a,  dispersing  morbid  matter,  n,  a  medicine  or  application 
which  disperses  a  sweUing  or  eflfusion. 

Percuss,  v,  to  strike  against  so  as  to  shake  or  give  a  shock  to. 
Percussion,  n,  the  act  of  percussing,  or  the  striking  of  one  body  against 
another  with  some  violence,  the  state  of  being  percussed,  the  shock  produced 

I  by  the  collision  of  bodies. 
Percussional,  a. 
I       Percussive,  a,  of  or  pertaining  to  percussion,  or  a  light,  sharp  stroke, 
Itriking  against  something,  n,  in  music  an  instrument  of  percussion. 
I        Percussively,  adv. 
Percussor,  n,  one  who  or  that  which  strikes,  an  agent  or  instrument  of 
percussion. 
,  Percutient,  a,  percussive,  of  or  pertaining  to  percussion  n,  that  which 

I         strikes  or  has  the  power  to  strike. 

'  Rescue,  v  (re,  ex,  -cutio),  to  liberate,  release,  free  from  confinement, 

danger,  or  violence  or  evil. 

Rescuer,  n,  one  who  rescues. 
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pages  of  the  Derivative  Note  Book,  taking  the  word  quatio, 
quassum  (in  composition,  -cutio,  -cussum),  shake.  The  class 
meet  this  word  early  in  the  second  year,  when  they  read 
An  Ancient  Ghost  Story.  Both  the  simple  quatio,  and  the 
compound  concutio,  are  found  in  this  letter  of  the  Younger 
Pliny.  Nor  do  we  stop  with  recording  words  and  deriva- 
tives in  the  note  books.  We  try  in  a  Variety  of  ways  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  and  become  familiar 
with  associated  English  derivatives.  Word  drills,  dictation 
exercises  and  composition  of  English  sentences  containing 
derivatives  of  specified  Latin  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  try  to  get  at  the  subject  from  the  other 
point  of  view,  and  train  pupils  to  recognize  Latin  roots  in 
Enghsh  words,  and  thus  deduce  their  meaning.  So,  one 
day  each  week,  pupils  bring  into  class  English  words,  ap- 
parently of  Latin  origin,  which  they  have  met  in  their  com- 
mercial and  other  school  work  or  outside  reading.  That 
interest  may  be  stimulated  and  difficult  words  brought  in, 
the  marking  is  based  on  good  judgment  displayed  in  mak- 
ing the  selection.  In  another  circular  which  I  have  had 
distributed  I  have  given  examples  of  a  few  of  these  words.  ^ 
Note  the  first  on  the  list,  saponify,  from  sapd,  sapdnis, 
soap,  and  the  suffix  -/;;,  make ;  then  the  next  one,  farinaceous, 
from  farina,  meal.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
others,  were  met  in  commercial  geography.  The  next 
word  but  one  is  aviary,  from  avis,  bird.  This  naturally 
suggests  the  Aviary  at  Franklin  Park  near-by,  and  leads 
to  aviator  and  aviation.  At  this  point  we  note  that  even 
now  in  coining  a  new  word  our  native  English  often  draws 

^  Examples  of  Words  of  Latin  Origin  Met  in  Commerciai.  or  Other 

ScHOoi,  Work 
Saponify,  farinaceous,  apiary,  aviary,  malleable,  dentifrice,  excerpt, 
dextrose,  levulose,  corrugated,  herbivora,  vitreous,  alluvial,  alibi,  indemnity, 
segregation,  igneous,  illicit,  litigation,  longevity,  translucent,  denudation, 
centrifugal,  primogeniture,  supernatant,  exonerate,  impecunious,  argentiferous, 
predatory,  eradicate,  ramification,  derelict,  delinquency,  salvage,  corroborate, 
insidious,  somnambulist,  intervention. 

Latin  Prefixes 
A  or  ab  or  abs,  ad,  am  or  amb,  ante,  anti,  bi  or  bis,  circum,  cis,  con,  contra 
or  counter,  de,  di  or  dis,  e  or  ex,  en,  extra,  in  or  un  (not),  in,  infra,  inter. 
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upon  the  Latin.  In  this  case,  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason,  for  aviator  is  more  accurate  and  dignified  than 
bird-man.  A  little  farther  down  on  the  list  you  notice 
the  word  indemnify,  a  commercial  law  term.  The  peculiar 
spelling,  with  the  second  n,  as  well  as  the  meaning,  be- 
comes clear  when  the  class  discover  that  the  word  comes 
from  in,  not,  and  damnum,  fine,  loss,  going  back  to  the 
familiar  do.  Eradicate,  in  the  last  line  but  one,  never 
fails  to  excite  interest,  with  its  meaning  of  pulling  out  by 
the  roots.  A  few  years  ago,  the  last  word  in  the  list,  in- 
tervention, gave  rise  to  an  impromptu  discussion,  unhappily 
nipt  in  the  bud,  on  the  subject  of  whether  Uncle  vSam 
would  be  justified  in  coming  between  the  warring  factions 
in  Mexico,  and  forcing  them  to  stop  fighting. 

Just  below  these  words  you  see  the  Hst  of  Latin  prefixes. 
A  copy  is  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  every  Derivative 
Note  Book,  and  pupils  are  expected  to  test  all  Latin  roots 
yielding  derivatives  which  they  meet,  running  down  the  list 
in  alphabetical  order.     Work  with  the  prefixes  begins  with 

intra,  intro,  iuxta,  non,  ob,  per,  post,  prae,  praeter,  por,  re,  retro,  se  or  sed, 
sine,  sub,  subter,  super  or  sur,  trans,  ultra. 

English  Derivatives  of  Latin  Words — Spelling 
Immigration,    emigration,    ossify,    capillary,    aberration,  beneficial,  del- 
iquescent, infinite,  inflammable,  belligerent,  laboratory,  dilapidated,  delegate, 
malefactor,    omniscience,    associate,    solder,    annuity,    currency,    mortgage, 
annihilation,  Mediterranean,  putrefy. 

Averages 

Latin  Non- Latin 

^Measurements  Per  cent  Per  cent 

January  and  Februarj',  1914 

1 .  Spelling 82 . 5  72.6 

2.  Use  of  words  in  sentences 57-5  40.6 

3.  Definitions  and  parts  of  speech 69.5  33-3 

4.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling 57  o  27 .5 

5 .  Excellence  in  vocabulary 36 .  o  6.8 

6.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling 65 .3  12.3 

6)367.80         6)193.1 

61.30  32.18 

32.18 

Difference 29 .  12  per  cent 
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the  first  preposition  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and 
extends  until  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The  words  in  the  third  group  of  the  circular  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  English  language  depends  upon 
the  Latin  for  its  spelling.  Note  the  two  m's  in  immigra- 
tion, from  in,  into,  and  migro,  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; but  only  one  m  in  emigration,  from  e,  out  of,  and 
migro.  Ossify,  from  os,  ossis,  hone,  has  two  s's;  capillary 
from  capillus,  hair,  naturally  has  two  Vs;  aberration,  from 
ab,  and  erro,  has  two  r's;  beneficial,  from  bene,  well,  and 
facio,  is,  of  course,  spelled  b-e-n-^-ficial.  Belligerent, 
in  the  second  line,  has  two  I's,  from  bellum,  war,  and  gerent, 
from  the  present  participle  of  gero.  Delegate  is  spelled  de- 
from  de,  and  legate,  from  legatus,  representative.  Annuity,  in 
the  line  just  below,  is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  words 
from  annus,  year,  as  annual,  biennial,  semiannual,  anniver- 
sary— all  spelled  with  two  n's.  Currency  has  two  r's,  from 
curro,  run.  Money  is  always  on  the  run ;  we  can  never  keep  it. 
The  next  word,  mortgage,  always  arouses  interest,  when  the 
class  note  that  it  comes  from  mors,  mortis,  death,  and  the 
old  English  gage,  the  property  which  is  pledged  becoming 
dead  to  the  holder,  unless  the  debt  is  paid.  Notice  how 
closely  the  spelling  of  the  next  word,  annihilation,  follows 
the  Latin  originals:  an,  fftOm  ad,  n-i-h-i-l,  exactly  the  same 
as  nihil,  and  the  a  of  the  suffix  from  a  Verb  of  the  first  or  a 
conjugation,  introduced,  as  it  happened,  by  St.  Jerome. 
Mediterranean  takes  M-e-d-i  from  medius,  -t-e-r-r-a,  from 
the  Latin  for  earth,  land,  leaving  only  -n-e-a-n  for  the  pupil 
to  remember.  This  also,  is  a  Latin  suffix,  tho  an  un- 
usual one. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  words  in  these  lists  are 
only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  brought  into  class  for  discussion 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  As  you  observe,  this  exercise 
not  only  fixes  attention  upon  English  words  of  the  highest 
interest,  some  of  which  might  not  come  up  at  all  in  the 
Latin  read,  but  is  an  attempt  to  train  the  student  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  Latin  root  in  the  case  of  any  English 
word  of  unknown  meaning,  wherever  met. 
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In  view  of  the  close  resemblance  of  English  words  to 
Latin  originals,  one  is  not  surprized  at  the  following  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Burke  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Superintendents: 
**We  should  not  say,"  remarked  Dr.  Burke,  ''that  60  or  70 
per  cent  of  our  English  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 
They  are  Latin."     If  this  is  true,  how,  may  I  ask,  can  our 
roung  people  prepare  themselves  for  efficiency  in  the  native 
)nglish,     without     a     thoro    grounding     in "  the     parent 
,atin? 

Perhaps  you  wonder  at  the  Measurements  at  the 
)ottom  of  page  123.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale — if  you  will 
)ardon  me  for  repeating  it,  for  I  have  told  it  a  great  many 
imes.  A  few  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
ly  first  article  on  Commercial  Latin,  I  received  a  letter 
:om  Professor  Holmes^  of  the  Division  of  Education  of 
'arvard  University,  from  which  I  quote  a  few  lines: 

"I  think  you  have  struck  in  your  work  a  new  line  of  defense  for  Latin, 
rhich  may  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  future  of  the  study.  There 
only  one  thing,  as  I  see  it,  that  must  yet  be  done  to  make  the  defense  of 
itin,  on  the  score  of  practicality,  completely  convincing,  namely,  actual 
leasurement  of  results.  If  it  can  be  shown  definitively  and  in  detail,  in 
jcorded  achievements  of  pupils,  that  their  study  of  Latin  has  done  more  for 
lem  than  some  substitute  for  it  has  done  for  pupils  of  equal  ability,  then  the 
rhole  discussion  of  Latin  will  be  finished,  once  for  all." 

After  receiving  this  letter  I  conferred  with  Miss  Hum- 
)hrey,  head  of  the  EngUsh  department  in  the  Dorchester 
[igh  School,  and  in  due  time  we  decided  upon  a  series  of 
measurements.  Obviously,  the  first  step  was  to  select  two 
sets  of  commercial  pupils  of  equal  ability,  one  set  in  the 
second  year  of  Latin  and  the  other  in  the  second  year  of  a 
modern  language.  Accordingly,  we  chose  pupils  such 
that  each  group  had  virtually  the  same  average  mark  in 
Latin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  modern  language,  on  the 
other,  and  also  in  English,  with  the  result  in  actual  figures, 
that  the  non-Latin  group  in  the  two  studies  considered, 
averaged  0.5  of  i  per  cent  the  higher  in  scholarship,  thus 
making  sure  that  the  Latin  pupils  were  not  favored.  There 
were  twenty-one  commercial  pupils  in  each  set,  i.  e.,  forty- 
two  in  the  two  sets. 

®  Classical  Journal,  October,  191 4,  page  11. 
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To  these  five  measurements  is  added  a  sixth,  perhaps 
most  impressive  of  all.  This  test  was  made  shortly  after 
I  had  received  Professor  Holmes'  letter,  by  Miss  Gormley, 
who  was  also  the  "home-room"  teacher  of  all  the  pupils 
and  consequently  had  access  to  their  marks.  Thus,  in 
making  up  the  two  groups  to  be  composed  of  pupils  of 
equal  ability  account  was  taken  not  only  of  foreign  language 
and  EngUsh  II,  as  was  the  case  in  Measurements  1-5,  but 
also  of  all  studies  the  pupils  had  taken  during  the  year. 
Hence  we  have  even  more  reason  in  this  case  than  in  the 
others  to  assume  that  the  pupils  were  of  equal  ability.  In 
each  set  there  were  seventeen  second-year  commercial 
students — seventy-six  in  all  the  six  measurements.  The 
words  were  taken  entirely  from  Silas  Marner  and  Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

In  No.  I,  the  spelHng  measurement,  the  words  were 
not  difficult,  but  such  as  ordinary  pupils  of  sixteen  should 
know  something  about,  whether  they  had  studied  I^atin 
or  not — as  valedictory,  competition,  occurrence,  benevolence, 
legible. 

In  No.  2,  the  pupils  composed  sentences  containing 
derivatives,  some  of  which,  in  this  measurement  also, 
ought  not  to  be  unfamiliar  to  non-Latin  pupils  in  their 
second  year  of  English,  as  impediment,  advocate,  reference, 
anticipate,  subside. 

In  the  third  measurement,  the  difference  in  the  aver- 
ages of  the  two  groups — 69 . 5  per  cent  and  33  . 3  per  cent — 
was  so  great  that  Miss  Humphrey  thought  perhaps  too 
difficult  words  had  been  given,  or  at  least  words  which 
placed  the  non-Latin  students  at  an  unreasonable  disad- 
vantage. Curiously  enough,  in  this  measurement  the 
words  were  taken,  not  from  a  note  book  of  a  Latin  pupil, 
as  in  the  first  two  tests,  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  two  groups  was  much  less,  but  from  the  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  Furthermore,  in  No.  3,  the  non-Latin  pupils  were 
so  far  afield  in  giving  accurate  definitions,  and  so  con- 
fused in  classifying  the  words  as  parts  of  speech,  that  it 
was  decided  to   give   another   test   in   which   they  should 


It 
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be  asked,  not  to  define  words,  but  to  give  their  meanings, 
with  the  parts  of  speech  omitted  entirely.  The  results  in 
this  measurement — 57  per  cent  and  27.5  per  cent — were 
virtually  the  same  as  in  No.  3. 

Since  practically  every  second-year  pupil  could  write 
at  least  passably  on  such  a  subject  as  What  I  Like  To  Do 
Best,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  basis  of  comparison  in 
No.  5,  not  the  average  of  the  two  groups,  but  the  percentage 
of  rating  above  the  passing  mark.  Moreover,  in  this  vocab- 
ulary test,  emphasis  was  laid,  not  merely  upon  words  of 
Latin  origin,  but  upon  any  words  out  of  the  ordinary, 
from  whatever  source.  The  wide  difference  in  results, 
from  the  view-point  of  excellence  in  vocabulary — 36  per 
cent  and  6.8  per  cent — shows  clearly  what  I  have  always 
believed  and  maintained,  namely,  that  the  work  in  Com- 
mercial Latin  necessarily  gives  the  pupils  the  dictionary 
habit,  the  results  of  which  extend  far  beyond  the  Latin 
derivatives  actually  studied. 

An  examination  of  the  marks  in  No.  6  may  prove  of 
interest.  Among  the  seventeen  non-Latin  students  the 
highest  grade  was  30  per  cent,  and  five  zeros  were  recorded. 
In  the  Latin  group,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  mark 
was  30  per  cent,  while  one  pupil  received  100  per  cent,  two 
90  per  cent,  two  80  per  cent,  five  70  per  cent,  and  only 
three  below  50  per  cent. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  more  difficult 
word^  of  No.  6,  the  average  of  the  Latin  group  was  a  Httle 
more  than  five  times  that  of  the  non-Latin  pupils. 

But  why  confine  work  in  Enghsh  derivation  to  voca- 
tional classes?  This  question  was  first  asked  of  me  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Fletcher,  then  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Harvard,  when,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
visiting  one  of  my  vocational  classes.  Of  course,  our  col- 
lege preparatory  students  ought  to  reaHze  that  Enghsh  is 
much  like  Latin,  even  if  no  attempt  is  made  in  class  to 
correlate  the  two  languages.  Mr.  Fletcher  remarked, 
however,  that  from  his  observation  he  seriously  doubted 
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whether  these  pupils,  as  a  rule,  utilize  the  parent  Latin 
in  their  English  vocabulafy  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  if  they  had  never  studied  Latin  at  all.  A  little 
questioning  of  pupils  in  our  own  college  classes  at  the 
time  convinced  me  that  in  many  cases  this  is  unfortu- 
nately true.  In  view  of  the  serious  deficiency  in  English 
existing  today  among  students  in  college,  have  we  not  a 
duty  to  perform  right  here,  from  which  we  ought  not  to 
shrink?  "But  there  is  no  time,"  exclaims  the  Latin  teacher. 
* 'There  is  already  so  much  to  do  in  preparing  for  the  col- 
lege entrance  examinations  that  we  could  not  even  consider 
taking  up  anything  additional."  My  answer  would  be: 
"Take  the  time,  and  let  the  examinations  take  care  of 
themselves."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  experience  in  the  classroom  that  correlation  of 
English  derivative  with  Latin  original  gives  added  power 
both  in  fixing  forms  and  in  reading  at  sight.  Is  this  state- 
ment anything  more  than  a  ghttering  generality?  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  and  consider.  In  the  first  place,  sup- 
pose a  pupil  is  asked  to  decline  pulcher,  asper,  celer,  or  deer. 
If  he  has  been  taught  to  associate  pulchritude,  asperity, 
celerity,  and  acrimony  with  these  Latin  words,  he  will  see 
at  once  whether  the  e  drops  out  or  not,  and  so  will  get 
started  in  the  declension  of  the  word.  Again,  library 
suggests  lih&r,  lihrl;  virgin  or  Virginia  suggests  virgd,  vir- 
ginis;  nominal,  nomen,  nominis;  pulverize,  pulvis,  pulveris. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  with  adjectives  and  nouns. 
In  the  case  of  the  forms  of  verbs,  the  English  derived 
words  are  fully  as  helpful,  especially  if  the  verb  forms  are 
irregular  or  unusual  Thus  adjutant,  or  coadjutor,  suggests  the 
irregular  supine  invo,  -are,  iUvl,  iutum;  or  caution,  distorted, 
dissect,  friction  suggest  the  irregular  supine  stems  of  caved, 
torqued,  seed,  and  fried,  respectively.  Again,  nascent  and 
native  give  us  ndscor,  ndtus;  consternation  and  stratify,  sterno, 
stratum;  rodent  and  erosion,  rodo,  rosum;  invincible  and  vic- 
tory, vinco,  victum;  while  vivid  and  victual's,  of  course,  thru 
vlctudlis,  gave  vivo,  victum.  And  so  we  might  pile  up 
examples.     This  phase  of  the  subject,  you  may  remember, 
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was  treated  at  considerable  length  about  a  year  ago  in  an 
article  in  the  Classical  Weekly  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Rochester. 

But  how  does  correlation  of  Latin  and  English  help  in 
translating,  in  ability  to  get  out  a  lesson,  I  mean.  For  this 
is  the  point  where  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  study  of  Latin 
is  encountered.  If  a  pupil  can  translate  his  lesson  readily 
and  easily,  not  only  has  he  time  to  bolster  up  his  forms  and 
syntax,  but  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  he  has  no 
need  to  resort  to  a  translation, — a  "pony,"  the  use  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  has  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  the 
Classics  than  all  other  influences  combined.  Now,  let  us 
suppose  that  Latin  and  English  have  been  associated  to- 
gether from  the  start.  The  pupil  is  well  along  in  his  third 
year,  we  will  say,  and  as  a  part  of  his  lesson  has  to  trans- 
late the  24th  chapter  of  Archias,  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  tomb  of  Achilles : 

Quam  multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  secum 
habuisse  dicitur !  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumulum  astitisset : 
O  fortunate,  inquit,  adulescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  invenerls! 
Et  vere.  Nam  nisi  Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  eius  con- 
texerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset. 

With  scriptores  our  piipil  would  associate  scripture,  de- 
scription, and  today,  alas!  conscription;  with  rerum,  real, 
reality,  realize;  dicitur  suggests  diction,  dictate,  benediction, 
indict,  predict,  verdict,  and  a  host  of  other  words.  The 
word  tumulum  might  cause  trouble.  But  if  the  pupil 
should  turn  to  his  EngHsh  dictionary,  not  to  his  Latin 
lexicon,  he  would  find  the  word  tomb;  and  he  might  asso- 
cia'te,  also,  turned,  swell,  tumor,  a  swelling  on  the  body,  and 
tumultus,  swelling,  confusion  of  the  people.  Adulescens, 
suggests  adolescent  and  adult;  invenerls,  invent,  hence  find; 
Idem  suggests  identical,  identify;  corpus,  corpse,  corpulent, 
corporal,  corps,  incorporate,  and  a  score  of  other  words; 
while  nomen  gives  us  nominate,  nominal,  nomencla- 
ture, not  to  mention  ignominious,  which,  of  course,  our 
pupil  would  not  think  of,  but  to  which  his  attention  might 
well  be  directed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  whole  passage, 
apart  from  pronouns  and  one  or  two  adverbs,  there  are  but 
two  Latin  words,  inquit  ahd  praeconem,  which  do  not  yield 
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English  derived  words;  and  of  these  the  pupil  could  easily 
guess  from  the  context  the  meaning  of  inquit,  even  if  he  had 
nevier  seen  it  before ;  while  in  the  case  of  praecdnem  he  would 
readily  recognize  the  prefix,  prae,  and  might  see  that  the 
whole  word  is  shortened  from  prae-dlco,  Walde's  etymology, 
by  the  way. 

That  this  selection  is  not  exceptional  in  the  large  num- 
ber df  Latin  words  yielding  EngHsh  derivatives,  open  your 
Caesar,  Cicero,  or  Vergil  an)rwhere,  and  make  the  test.  The 
vast  majority  of  adjectives,  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  pronouns  and  adverbs,  will  be  found  to  give 
derivatives;  and  these  derivatives  will  suggest  the  meaning 
of  the  Latin  words,  thus  helping  in  getting  out  the  lesson. 
In  fact,  I  make  bold  to  sa}^  that  if  Latin  teachers  would  cut 
foose  from  tradition,  correlate  Latin  with  English  from  the 
start,  and  make  syntax  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  only  would  the  English  vocabulary  of  our  high  school 
pupils  be  immeasurably  strengthened,  but  the  study  of 
Latin  itself  would  become  a  pleasure,  not  a  burden,  with 
even  the  excuse  for  the  use  of  a  translation  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 

That  teacher  and  pupil  aHke  may  be  held  to  strict  ac- 
countabiHty,  I  plead  for  an  official  recognition  of  this  work 
in  English  derivation  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board.  If  I  had  my  way,  not  only  would  our  high 
school  pupils  associate  English  with  Latin  from  the  first 
day  oif  the  course  to  the  very  last,  but  they  would  prepare 
themselves  to  answer  searching  questions  on  the  subject 
on  the  Latin  papers  of  the  Board,  and  would  present  note 
books^  with  derivatives  recorded  of  at  leiast  600  Latin  roots, 
exactly  as  candidates  in  physics  or  chemistry  present 
laboratory  note  books. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  suppose  we  admit  that  the 
Latin  teacher  is  already  prest  to  the  wall  in  meeting  the 
present  demands  of  the  college  requirements.  How  would 
it  do  to  make  room  for  a  new  requirement  in  English  from 

^  Note  the  new  Regents'  Syllabus  in  Latin  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  Bulletin  No.  641. 
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the  Latin  by  cutting  down  advanced  Latin  composition, 
or  abolishing  it  altogether?  Greek  composition  was  cut 
out  long  ago,  and  to  quote  Uncle  Josh  Whitcomb  in  the  play, 
when  asked  of  what  complaint  a  fellow  townsman  in  Swan- 
sea had  died:  "No  complaint.  Everybody  satisfied."  In 
my  opinion,  advanced  Latin  composition  in  its  present  form 
is  an  anomaly.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  high 
school  students,  when  they  reach  college,  drop  composi- 
tion entirely,  even  if  they  go  on  with  Latin,  while  only  a  very 
few,  more  is  the  pity,  speciaUze  in  the  Classics.  Why  not 
let  such  have  more  Latin  composition  in  college,  and  thus 
afford  opportunity  for  every  Latin  pupil  in  the  secondary 
school  to  strengthen  his  English  by  making  a  serious  study 
of  derivation? 

A  few  months  ago  I  asked  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  whether 
he  objected  to  the  study  of  Latin,  provided  EngHsh  vocabu- 
lary building  and  the  literary  features  of  the  subject  matter 
read,  rather  than  mental  discipHne,  were  made  the  chief 
objective.  This  is  what  Dr.  Flexner  wrote  in  reply:  "The 
moment  you  substitute  English  vocabulary  building  and 
the  Hterary  features  of  the  authors  read,  you  substitute, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  a  genuine  for  a  make-believe  purpose." 

In  this  instance  why  not  take  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Education  Board  at  his  word?  Why  not  make  English 
vocabulary  building  and  the  literary  features  the  chief 
aim,  and  let  mental  discipHne  take  care  of  itself?  If  there 
is  any  such  thing,  there  will  be  much  more  of  it,  as  pupils 
try  to  see  Latin  roots  in  EngHsh  words,  and  English  roots 
in  Latin  originals,  and  by  comparison  draw  an  inference 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question.  Is 
not  this  scientific  induction, — ^if  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychology  we  dare  use  such  an  expression?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  forms  and  syntax  would  not,  could  not,  be  sacri- 
ficed. One  may  not  dwell  upon  the  literary  features  of  a 
Greek  or  Latin  author  without  a  thoro  grounding  in 
the  meaning  of  terminations,  and  an  intelHgent  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  words  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Have  we   any   further   use   for   forms   and   syntax?     But 
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just  what  is  meant  by  literary  features,  one  may  ask?  If  I 
were  to  risk  an  answer,  I  should  say  something  along  the 
line  of  Dr.  Knapp's  delightful  articles  in  the  first  two  num- 
bers of  the  Classical  Weekly  last  fall  on  the  subject.  The 
Teaching  of  Vergil  in  Secondary  Schools. 

For  myself,  personally,  I  have  long  desired  to  have 
freedom  to  study  with  the  class,  as  examples  of  oratory,  if 
you  will,  the  speeches  quoted  indirectly  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Gallic  War.  For  Caesar  was  not  only  Rome's  great- 
est military  genius,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  her  great- 
est orator.  How  unfortunate  he  did  not  have  a  host  of 
Boswells  following  him  about,  like  Cicero,  to  hand  his 
numerous  speeches  down  to  posterity!  But  these  chapters 
in  the  first  book  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  we  have  in  all 
Latin  literature  of  the  Attic  style  of  Roman  oratory.  How 
I  should  like  to  study  them  as  such,  relieved  of  the  night- 
mare that  a  construction  might  be  overlooked,  and  as  a 
result  some  of  the  class  might  not  be  prepared  for  the  col- 
lege entrance  examination! 

I  plead,  therefore,  for  emphasis  upon  English  vocabulary 
building  and  consequently  for  a  wider  study  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  school;  in  vocational  and  general  classes,  that 
the  earning  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  increased; 
in  scientific  classes,  that  the  solid  foundations  of  a  scientific 
English  vocabulary  may  be  laid;  in  the  college  preparatory 
course,  that  these  boys  and  girls,  also,  may  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered,  not  only  to  obtain  help  now 
in  preparing  each  day's  lesson,  with  the  excuse  for  using  a 
translation  entirely  removed,  but  also,  for  building  up  a 
vocabulary  which  they  will  need  in  all  their  work  while  in 
college,  and  as  an  added  money-earning  asset  later,  when 
they  are  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  fife. 

Ai^BERT  S.  Perkins 

Dorchester  High  Schooi. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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IV 
FORMAL  DISCIPLINE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

It  has  been  pointed  out  recently  by  Professor  John  Dewey 
in  the  New  Republic  that  problems  which  are  controversial 
when  stated  in  broad  and  general  terms  frequently  dissolve 
before  the  light  of  analysis,  especially  the  analysis  of  ex- 
perimental investigation.  After  careful  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  facts  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  think  of  or 
state  the  problems  in  their  old  terms;  a  new  setting  and 
arrangement  of  the  facts  have  been  forced  upon  us  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  the  problem  from  the  more 
general  point  of  view  without  doing  violence  to  the  facts 
as  they  now  appear.  Educational  problems  are  among 
the  latest  to  have  been  submitted  to  this  form  of  analysis 
and  doubtless  in  many  respects  they  are  the  most  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  some  advances  have  been  made  and  the 
road  to  progress  has  been  blazed.  Experimental  methods 
of  attack  have  already  done  much  to  clear  up  the  opposed 
points  of  view  which  so  many  take  toward  the  problem  of 
formal  discipline  in  education,  and  are  forcing  upon  us  an 
interpretation  of  the  facts  in  which  the  opposition  between 
cultural  and  practical  training  tends  to  disappear. 

The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  is  the  view  that  all 
learning  is  general  in  its  effects,  and  results  in  increased 
intellectual  power  or  skill  of  performance  in  meeting  any 
situation,  however  far  removed  from  the  conditions  in 
which  the  learning  took  place.  The  mind  is  trained  by 
exercise  just  as  is  the  body;  or,  if  not  the  mind  as  a  whole 
at  least  those  capacities  such  as  memory,  observation  and 
reasoning  which  are  regarded  as  the  mind's  special  functions. 
In  the  words  of  a  clergyman  quoted  by  James,  "As  for  my 
memory,  it  has  improved  year  by  year,  Hke  a  gymnast's 
muscle."  This  view  frequently  carries  with  it  the  belief 
that  the  particular  subject  matter  of  study  or  situation  in 
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which  the  learning  takes  place  is  of  relatively  little  im- 
portance, since  general  training  results  if  the  formal  aspects 
are  correctly  emphasized.  It  is  a  theory  which  has 
dominated  the  educational  thought  and  practise  of  all  past 
ages  and  has  been  used  to  defend  not  only  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek  and  in  mathematics,  but  of  history  and 
science  and  manual  training. 

The  tendency  to  emphasize  the  formal  aspects  of  educa- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  content  values  has  led  to  frequent 
reactions  against  formalism  in  education,  but  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  directly  opposed  view  that  all 
learning  is  specific  has  become  current.  Within  a  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  growing  number  of  educators 
who  have  approached  the  problem  from  the  psychological 
standpoint  have  reached  this  conclusion.  They  insist  that 
all  learning — whether  habit,  memory  or  thought — is  a 
specialized  response  limited  in  its  application  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  learned.  They  point  out  such  facts  of 
common  observation  as  that  a  person  who  is  neat  in  the 
matters  of  dress  may  be  slovenly  and  untidy  in  the  care  of 
his  books  or  his  desk,  that  a  man  who  is  accurate  and 
precise  in  the  use  of  speech  forms  may  be  quite  the  reverse 
in  respect  to  facts,  that  many  persons  have  good  memories 
for  names  but  not  for  faces,  and  that  one  may  be  an  in- 
tellectual giant  in  arriving  at  mathematical  conclusions 
but  utterly  unworthy  of  respect  in  his  reasoned  conclusions 
in  connection  with  poUtical  and  social  matters.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  believe  that  the  experimental  evidence  sup- 
ports the  beUef  that  "training  the  mind  means  the  develop- 
ment of  thousands  of  particular  independent  capacities, 
the  formation  of  countless  particular  habits,  for  the  working 
of  any  mental  capacity  depends  upon  the  concrete  data 
with  which  it  works.  "^ 

^  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  248.  It  may  be  unjust  to 
this  author  not  to  add  a  quotation  from  a  more  recent  work — "Apparently 
some  careless  thinkers  have  rushed  from  a  belief  in  totally  general  training  to 
the  behef  that  training  is  totally  specialized."  Educational  Psychology,  Vol. 
II,  p.  365. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that  such  extreme  statements  of  the 
points  of  view  involved  in  this  question  would  scarcely  be 
made  without  qualifications  by  partisans  of  these  opposed 
theories,  but  in  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  each 
party  to  the  controversy  has  for  the  most  part  insisted  on 
arguing  the  point  as  if  there  were  no  middle  ground  for  his 
opponent  to  take.  The  fundamental  and  practical  im- 
portance of  the  problem  in  estabhshing  educational  aims, 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  procedure  justifies  the 
large  amount  of  discussion  which  has  been  devoted  to  its 
solution. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  doctrine  that 
education  produces  increased  efficiency  over  and  above 
that  which  appHes  to  the  specific  conditions  in  which  the 
learning  took  place  is  implied  in  the  methods  and  practises 
of  organized  education  from  the  earliest  beginnings.  While 
it  is  probably  true  that  paleolithic  man  began  by  teaching 
his  children  the  use  of  stone  implements  and  to  shoot  with 
bow  and  arrows,^  yet  in  that  organized  educational  in- 
stitution, the  initiation  ceremony,  the  practises  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  primitive  man 
thinks  that  the  experiences  which  the  youth  is  made  to 
undergo  will  result  in  a  general  training  in  courage  and  other 
moral  qualities. 

The  purely  formal  exercise  of  memory  which  constituted 
practically  the  entire  education  of  the  Chinese  until  recent 
years  impHes  the  same  point  of  view,  and,  indeed,  this 
practise  has  produced  on  the  whole  noteworthy  results  con- 
sidering the  extremely  narrow  path  which  the  educational 
training  of  this  remarkable  race  has  followed.  As  some  one 
has  said,  "It  is  not  on  record  in  Washington  that  the  other 
foreign  legations  are  in  the  habit  of  making  allowance  for 
any  lack  of  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  legation; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  legation  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  accredited  to  this  country." 

-  See  E-  C.  Moore's  "The  doctrine  of  general    discipline,"    Education, 
Jan.,  1917,  p.  312. 
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Training  for  other  than  specific  usefulness  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks  towards  music 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  their  use  of  that  term. 
Both  among  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  music  was  looked  upon  with  a  feeling  ap- 
proaching that  of  scorn.  But  the  peculiar  value  which  they 
attached  to  music  depended  on  its  effect  in  producing 
qualities  of  general  moral  value  like  courage  and  tem- 
perance. Plutarch  describes  the  use  which  the  Greeks  made 
of  music  in  their  education  thus:  "Whosoever  he  be  that 
shall  give  his  mind  to  the  study  of  music  in  his  youth,  if 
he  meet  with  a  musical  education  proper  for  the  forming  and 
regulating  of  his  inclinations,  he  will  be  sure  to  applaud 
and  embrace  that  which  is  noble  and  generous,  and  to  rebuke 
and  blame  the  contrary,  as  well  in  other  things  as  in  that 

which  belongs  to  music Music  teaches  him  to  abstain 

from  everything  that  is  indecent  both  in  word  and  deed  and 
to  observe  decorum,  temperance  and  regularity." 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  writers  on 
educational  theory  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  expression 
of  the  belief  in  some  sort  of  formal  training.  From  Socrates 
to  Locke,  whose  views  are  so  pronounced  on  the  subject 
as  to  lead  many  authorities  to  regard  him  as  the  father 
of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  writers  have  expressly 
and  by  implication  shown  their  adherence  to  this  view. 
To  be  sure,  many  questions  have  been  raised  by  these 
writers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  subject  matter  to 
effect  a  general  training  of  the  sort  advocated  by  others, 
but  that  some  sort  of  general  training  results  seems  not  to 
have  been  questioned  until  within  recent  times. 

With  Socrates  and  Plato  the  fundamental  emphasis  in 
education  was  the  development  of  the  power  of  thinking 
thru  the  use  of  dialectic.  As  Monroe  has  said,  "To  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  little  improvement  came  from  the  direct 
impartation  of  knowledge.  Against  the  popular  methods  of 
the  sophists,  which  aimed  to  disseminate  information  thru 
the  formal  lecture,  these  philosophers  opposed  the  dialectic 
or    conversational   method,    the   object   of   which   was   to 
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generate  the  power  of  thinking.  Their  aim  was  to  create 
minds  capable  of  forming  correct  conclusions." 

Accordingly  Plato  is  not  interested  in  music  and  geometry, 
arithmetic  and  science,,  as  practical  arts.  We  find  him 
saying  in  the  Republic,  **In  astronomy,  as  in  geometry,  we 
should  use  problems  and  let  the  heavens  alone,  if  we  desire 
to  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  science  and  to  train  the 
reasoning  faculty  by  the  aid  of  it."  And  again  with  regard 
to  arithmetic,  which  he  would  have  "pursued  in  the  spirit 
of  the  philosopher  and  not  of  a  shopkeeper,"  he  asks  "And 
have  you  further  remarked,  that  those  who  have  a  natural 
talent  for  calculation  are  generally  quick  at  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge;  and  even  the  dull,  if  they  have  had  an 
arithmetical  training,  gain  in  quickness  if  not  in  any  other 
way?"  It  is  true  that  Plato  has  little  faith  in  the  value 
of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a  means  to  the  development 
of  reasoning,  for  he  remarks  "I  have  hardly  ever  known  a 
mathematician  who  was  capable  of  reasoning."  But  he 
does  point  out  that  while  very  little  geometry  is  necessary 
for  practical  purposes  "any  one  who  has  studied  geometry 
is  infinitely  quicker  of  apprehension  than  one  who  has  not 
studied  it." 

There  is  little  in  the  extant  writings  of  Aristotle  which 
bears  directly  on  his  views  concerning  our  problem.  His 
advocacy  of  gymnastics  for  the  inculcation  of  courage, 
of  music  for  its  "purgative"  effect,  of  dialectic  as  the  means 
of  the  highest  type  of  training,  together  with  his  scorn  for 
the  practically  useful  ("To  be  always  seeking  the  practically 
useful  does  not  become  free  and  exalted  souls")  all  these 
imply  a  similar  point  of  view  to  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Among  the  Romans  with  their  leaning  toward  the  practical 
this  aspect  of  the  educative  process  was  emphasized  much 
less  than  among  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
Quintilian  saying  "Memory.  .  .  .is  eminently  strengthened 
and  nourished  by  exercise;  and  at  the  age  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  it  is  almost  the  only  faculty  that  can  be  im- 
proved by  the  aid  of  teachers."  And  with  reference  to 
geometry  as  a  preparation  for  oratory,  "Order,  in  the  first 
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place,  is  necessary  in  geometry  and  is  it  not  also  necessary 
in  eloquence?  Geometry  proves  what  follows  from  what 
precedes,  what  is  unknown  from  what  is  known;  and  do 
we  not  draw  similar  conclusions  in  speaking?" 

Thruout  the  middle  ages  both  the  method  and  content  of 
education  show  an  ever-increasing  dominance  of  formal 
discipline  as  the  goal  of  education.  After  a  short  period  of 
reaction  during  the  early  Renaissance  period,^  in  which  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  content  of  the  classical  writings 
for  the  training  for  citizenship,  formalism  again  became 
dominant ;  and  by  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  system 
of  educational  practise  had  settled  into  a  traditional  mould 
with  a  curriculum  of  linguistic  and  literary  studies  and  a 
classroom  technique  which  had  grown  out  of  the  scholastic 
methods  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  Locke  clearly  formulated  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline  in  his  effort  to  overthrow  traditional  dogma; 
and  by  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrine  was  freely 
used  by  the  friends  and  foes  alike  of  classical  training  in 
theit-  efforts  to  oppose  and  support  the  encroachments 
of  the  sciences  and  attacks  of  the  educational  reformers. 

Herbart  seems  to  have  been  the  first  great  educational 
theorist  to  reject  definitely  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline. 
This  rejection  follows  naturally  as  a  consequence  of  Herbart's 
attack  on  the  mental  faculties  as  explanatory  principles  of 
conscious  phenomena.  The  faculties  are  but  class  names 
for  the  various  phases  of  the  mind's  functioning;  in  no 
sense  do  they  exist  a  priori;  they  are  words  which  are  used 
to  describe  the  interplay  of  certain  native  active  tendencies 
and  the  date  presented  in  experience.  Hence  to  speak  of 
training  observation  or  memory  or  judgment  by  exercise 
of  these  functions  in  specific  instances  is  like  claiming  that 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  trained  by  exercise  of  the 
biceps  since  all  happen  to  be  termed  muscles. 

^  Mental  discipline,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  being  discust  here,  was 
probably  not  even  questioned.  Roger  Ascham,  for  example,  says:  "These 
sciences,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits  over  much,  so 
they  change  men's  manners  over  sore  if  they  be  not  moderately  mingled.  ..." 
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Since  nearly  all  modern  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
general  training  take  their  point  of  departure  from  this 
argument  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  rejection 
of  the  faculty  theory  is  a  two-edged  sword  which  cleaves 
both  ways.  The  particular  powers  or  capacities  of  which 
the  modern  psychologist  speaks  are  particular  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  less  general  than  the  faculties  of  the 
older  psychology.  They  are  such  capacities  as  memory 
for  names,  not  for  a  particular  name,  of  observation  of 
birds,  not  of  a  particular  bird,  of  reasoning  in  geometry, 
not  in  a  particular  geometrical  problem.  He  therefore 
succeeds  only  in  multiplying  the  number  of  faculties  which 
he  attempts  to  separate  into  isolated  compartments.  With- 
in these  compartments,  however,  a  relationship  of  inter- 
dependence exists  which  in  some  sense  and  in  some  way 
combines  the  effects  of  the  functioning  of  the  capacity  in 
particular  instances. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  any  proper 
sense  of  these  so-called  particular  capacities  as  if  they 
existed  in  isolation  from  other  functions.  Thus  memory 
of  any  sort  always  involves  perception  and  attention, 
and  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  memory  only  be- 
cause that  phase  of  the  total  activity  is  singled  out  for 
special  consideration.  Indeed,  relations  between  mental 
functions  are  much  more  intimate  than  is  revealed  by  casual 
observation,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  keenness  of  vision 
is  increased  by  simultaneously  listening  to  a  sound.  The 
exercise  of  any  muscle  of  the  body  is  impossible  without 
widespread  general  effects  because  of  the  interdependence 
of  bodily  functions.  In  Hke  manner  it  may  be  expected 
that  exercise  of  mental  functions  has  general  effects  because 
tho  separable  when  abstractly  considered  they  are  in  reality 
parts  of  a  closely  organized  total  activity.  The  analogy 
between  muscle  and  faculty  is  thoro-going  altho  it  is 
erroneous  to  conceive  of  the  faculties  as  isolable  entities 
like  muscles,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  correlated  with 
definite  elements  in  the  nervous  system  as  yet  unknown. 

Accordingly,  the  problem  of  general  training  becomes  one 
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of  the  degree  to  which  training  in  a  relatively  narrow  field 
commonly  regarded  as  affecting  a  single  narrow  function 
is  transferred  to  other  fields  more  or  less  intimately  related 
to  the  first.  Is  learning  Hmited  in  its  effects  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  increased  efficiency  apply  to  the  same  condi- 
tions in  which  the  learning  took  place,  and  to  these  alone, 
or  is  there  increased  efficiency  in  other  directions  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent?  Obviously  this  is  the  practical  question, 
and  in  this  form  the  problem  may  be  tested  by  experimental 
methods. 

Take  the  case  of  memory.  Is  it  true  that  memory  may 
be  trained  by  practise^  WilHam  James,  following  the  cue 
of  Locke,  who,  altho  an  advocate  of  formal  training,  had 
expressly  denied  the  value  of  memory  training,  decided 
this  question  in  the  negative  on  theoretical  grounds.  James 
was,  however,  not  content  with  his  conclusion  without 
concrete  evidence.  He  therefore  set  himself  the  heroic 
task  of  committing  to  memory  the  entire  first  book  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Before  and  after  this  practise  he 
tested  his  capacity  for  memorizing  shorter  passages  from 
Victor  Hugo's  Satyr.  If  there  were  to  be  any  gain  in  general 
capacity  for  memorizing,  greater  faciHty  would  be  shown 
in  the  later  test  with  the  material  from  the  Satyr  than  in  the 
earlier.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  admitted  by 
James  to  have  been  inconclusive  because  of  lack  of  rigid 
conditions;  but  it  has  been  followed  by  many  other  experi- 
ments, covering  the  fields  of  memory,  discrimination, 
association  and  reaction,  as  well  as  such  complex  activities 
as  puzzle  solving,  typewriting,  arithmetic  and  others;  and 
carried  out  in  the  same  general  manner  tho  with  a  gradually 
evolved  precision  of  technique. 

These  experiments  have  shown  almost  without  exception 
that  transfer  effects  do  occur  in  all  of  the  fields  investigated, 
tho  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  as  great  as  the  added  efficiency 
in  the  practised  field.  The  degree  of  transfer  has  usually 
ranged  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  gain  attained 
in  practise.  The  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  general  train- 
ing is  therefore  warranted  in  his  belief  that  there  are  valu- 
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able  by-products  to  be  expected  from  proper  training  in  any 
specific  field  of  study.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  maintain  that  the  best  way  of  training  the  student 
to  prepare  for  definite  situations  is  to  teach  him  something 
else.  There  is  indubitable  evidence  that,  when  the  right 
hand  is  trained  to  perform  a  certain  task,  the  left  hand 
shares  in  the  increased  power  and  skill ;  but  it  would  be  an 
extremely  inefiicient  manner  of  training  the  left  hand  to  do 
it  indirectly  thru  the  training  of  the  right.  The  danger  in 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  in  its  extreme 
form  is  that  blind  trust  in  the  formula  "train  the  mind" 
leads  to  an  over- emphasis  of  the  means  of  education,  as 
compared  with  the  purpose  to  be  achieved.  A  subject  of 
instruction  becomes  traditional  after  being  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  with  distinct  and  definite  purposes;  it  con- 
tinues to  be  taught  after  these  purposes  are  no  longer 
realizable  and  education  becomes  reactionary  and  fails  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  changed  conditions. 

Even  such  fundamental  and  utilitarian  subjects  as  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  frequently  become  over- 
emphasized in  this  way  because  of  the  belief  that  in  some 
mysterious  manner  the  constant  drill  on  these  activities  is 
training  the  mind.  Reading,  as  a  tool  for  obtaining  ideas 
from  the  printed  page  is  of  primary  importance,  but  it  is 
often  taught  as  an  end  in  itself  and  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  ideas  conveyed.  Furthermore,  the  continued 
drill  on  oral  reading  which  is  the  prevailing  practise  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  and  into  the  high 
school  is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  distinctly  detrimental. 
The  practical  demands  of  life  require  the  abihty  to  read 
silently  with  rapidity  and  understanding.  Silent  reading 
and  oral  reading  are  in  reality  two  different  activities  and 
require  different  methods  of  training.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  common  factors  but  it  is  this  very  fact  which  makes 
rapid  silent  reading  difficult  to  develop  thru  the  medium 
of  oral  reading  where  the  rate  is  limited  to  spee'd  at  which 
the  words  can  be  spoken. 

Again,  writing  is  a  useful  habit,  but  the  aim  to  train  the 
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child  to  produce  beautiful  writing  becomes  a  fetish  in  the 
minds  of  many  writing  specialists  and  some  teachers.  In- 
vestigation shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  are 
spending  hour  after  hour  in  drill  in  writing  when  they  have 
already  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  speed  and  legibiHty 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and 
wholly  adequate  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  Hmit  education  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  which  is  specifically  useful  and  practical 
frequently  leads  to  a  narrow  and  superficial  conception  of 
Mucational  aims.  Too  oft^n  the  useful  and  practical  are 
measured  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  basis  of  financial  gain. 
It  is  still  true,  as  Aristotle  taught,  and  should  be  increasingly 
emphasized  that  "to  be  always  seeking  the  practically 
useful  does  not  become  free  and  exalted  souls."  Every- 
thing is  useful  in  education  which  contributes  to  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  life,  for  the  aims  of  education  and  of  life 
are  identical. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  mental  function  which  is 
more  highly  regarded  as  the  mark  of  efficient  training  than 
the  capacity  for  concentrated  attention,  and  none  which 
teachers  have  regarded  as  more  necessary  to  cultivate. 
The  education  which  does  not  produce  the  ability  to  put 
forth  great  efforts  fails  to  accompHsh  its  highest  mission. 
This  capacity  for  overcoming  difficulties  is  in  large  measure 
reducible  to  the  power  to  give  prolonged  and  persistent 
attention  to  that  which  is  inherently  distasteful,  or  that 
which  becomes  wearisome  after  interest  flags.  Now  all 
sustained  intellectual  attention  requires  the  continued  re- 
pression of  the  effects  of  strain  and  unpleasantness,  and 
these  effects  seem  to  be  of  practically  the  same  nature 
in  all  sorts  of  intellectual  work.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  high  degree  of  general  training  by  way  of  increased 
capacity  for  concentrated  attention  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  successful  performance  of  difficult  tasks. 
Such  experimental  work  as  has  been  done  in  this  field  has 
been  limited  to  the  necessarily  simple  conditions  of  labora- 
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tory  requirements,  but  the  results  as  far  as  they  go  confirm 
this  expectation. 

But  disciplinary  education  for  this  purpose  can  not 
justify  itself  if  it  imposes  difficult  tasks  simply  because  they 
are  difficult  and  without  regard  to  useful  aims  which  these 
tasks  accomplish.  The  requirement  that  all  students  should 
master  the  Chinese  or  Russian  languages,  for  example, 
would  be  absurd  because  there  are  so  many  other  studies 
which  are  intrinsically  valuable  which  may  be  used  for  the 
same  disciplinary  purposes.  If  it  could  be  assumed  in  any 
particular  instance  that  the  one  aim  of  a  boy's  education  is 
to  train  him  to  give  close  attention  to  business  details,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  ineffective  method  to  attempt  to 
meet  this  aim  by  requiring  prolonged  study  of  biological 
specimens  as  seen  in  a  microscope.  Unfortunately,  our 
educational  aims  are  still  so  vague,  and  our  understanding 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  various  school  activities  contribute 
to  these  aims  so  limited,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
press  this  point  in  the  consideration  of  this  or  that  course 
of  study  except  in  connection  with  preparation  for  definite 
professions  and  vocations.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowl- 
edge we  seem  to  be  content  to  trust  blindly  in  the  results 
of  a'  variety  of  types  of  training  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
general  pooling  of  effects  something  of  value  may  have  been 
attained.  But  whatever  may  be  our  faith  in  general  results 
as  a  potential  reservoir  of  power  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  effects  must  govern  behavior  in  definite  situations  to 
be  of  value,  and  these  we  should  know  as  well  as  the  way  in 
which  our  educational  methods  are  to  develop  the  power  to 
cope  with  them  successfully. 

Wholly  aside,  however,  from  the  fact  that  specific  educa- 
tional aims  are  frequently  not  definitely  known,  there  are 
other  considerations  resulting  from  the  experimental  evi- 
dence, which  warn  us  from  the  too  hasty  simplification  of 
our  problem.  One  of  these  considerations  arises  from  the 
fact  of  so-called  negative  transfer.  It  has  been  found  that 
under  some  conditions  practise  in  one  direction  may  result 
in  interference  with  increased  efficiency  in  another  direction, 
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often  seemingly  closely  related  to  the  first.  This  mutual 
interference  between  mental  functions  points  to  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  closeness  of  relationship  which  may  easity  be 
mistaken  because  of  its  effects  for  a  separation  of  functions. 
Take  for  example  the  relationship  which  probably  exists 
between  learning  to  read  and  learning  to  spell.  If  reading 
is  considered  as  a  separate  process  it  is  undoubtedly  ad- 
vantageous to  teach  it  as  is  now  the  general  practise  by 
beginning  with  word  or  sentence  wholes.  FaciUty  in  read- 
ing depends  upon  the  easy  recognition  of  these  larger  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  spelling  requires  a  habit  of  visual 
analysis  of  words,  and  the  letter  is  the  unit  required  for  this 
purpose.  The  older  synthetic  methods  of  teaching  reading 
by  building  up  the  word  from  the  letters  undoubtedly  aided 
spelling  while  the  modern  method  interferes  with  it. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  attention  there  is  prob- 
ably no  sphere  where  cultivation  of  one  line  of  activity 
interferes  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  possibiHty  of  training 
in  others.  Natural  and  acquired  interests,  the  demands  of 
professional  or  vocational  training,  all  urge  the  student 
to  intensive  specialization  in  some  particular  field  of  study 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Thus  too  early  specialization 
may  lead  to  habits  of  highly  concentrated  attention  in  a 
narrow  field,  but  preclude  the  cultivation  of  other  vital 
interests.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme 
length  of  Rousseau  who  held  that  ''the  only  habit  which 
the  child  should  be  allowed  to  form  is  to  contract  no  habit," 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  fafcVor  of  the  view  that  the  ideal 
education  should  broaden  rather  than  narrow  the  natural 
interests. 

Much  of  the  interest  which  has  centered  about  the  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  general  training  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  method  of  transfer.  Early  in  the  history 
of  these  investigations  it  was  noted  that  the  degree  of 
transfer  effects  was  greater,  the  greater  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  situation  where  the  learning  had  taken  place  and 
that  in  which  the  transfer  showed  its  effects.  For  example, 
continued  practise  in  memorizing  non-sense  syllables  re- 
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suited  in  more  gain  in  the  memorizing  of  separate  letters  or 
numbers  than  in  the  memorizing  of  prose  sentences  or  of 
verse.  This  has  led  the  advocates  of  specific  training  to 
adopt  the  view  that  general  training  where  it  makes  its 
appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  common  or  identical 
elements  in  the  situations  in  which  the  learning  took  place 
and  those  to  which  its  effects  are  transferred.  Thus  all 
learning  is  in  fact  specific  tho  the  presence  of  these  identical 
factors  make  it  appear  to  be  general. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  this  is  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  transfer  takes  place,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  fact  of  transfer  remains,  and  that  the  beUef 
of  the  educator  who  clings  to  the  hope  that  the  effects  of 
training  are  wider  in  their  scope  than  their  application  to 
the  particular  lesson  or  subject  matter  with  which  he  is 
dealing,  is  confirmed.  The  problem  would  then  become 
one  of  determining  to  what  extent  identical  elements  are 
present  in  all  sorts  of  situations.  As  soon  as  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  this  problem  we  find  that  the 
theory  of  identical  elements  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
widespread  general  effects  which  actually  do  occur,  for  they 
take  place  when  the  situations  are  totally  different,  at  least 
objectively.  To  the  person  living  in  the  middle  ages  it 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  identical  elements  being  present 
in  the  situation  apple-falling-tc-the-ground  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  the  motions  of  sun,  moon,  stars  and  earth, 
on  the  other.  But  to  the  mind  of  a  Newton  the  relation- 
ships between  the  two  situations  were  apparent.  The 
emphasis  is,  therefore,  transferred  from  the  objective  to  the 
subjective  relationships,  and  if  we  include  the  former  in  our 
notion  of  ''identical  elements"  who  shall  say  that  limit 
may  be  set  to  the  possibiHty  of  general  training? 

Probably  the  most  thoro  and  extensive  study  of  mental 
disciphne  which  has  made  its  appearance  recently  is  that 
presented  in  the  experimental  work  of  Rugg.  This  in- 
vestigation is  not  open  to  many  of  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  offered  in  connection  with  some  of  the  earlier  in- 
vestigations.    It  concerned  itself  with  the  effects  of  study 
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in  a  regularly  offered  college  course  involving  the  use  of  the 
so-called  higher  thought  processes,  and  a  large  number  of 
students  were  subjected  to  the  tests. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Rugg  set  himself  the  problem 
of  determining  the  effect  of  a  semester's  training  in  de- 
scriptive geometry  upon  the  capacity  of  the  students  to 
solve  problems  (a)  of  a  strictly  geometdcal  type,  (b)  of  a 
quasi-geomet'rical  type,  (c)  of  a  non-geometrical  type.  A 
total  mmiber  of  413  students  in  the  University  of  Ilhnois 
was  tested,  87  of  these  being  used  as  a  control  group,  which 
took  the  preliminary  and  final  tests  but  not  the  course  in 
descriptive  geometry.  The  problems  of  a  quasi-geometrical 
type  involved  the  use  of  visual  imagination  of  lines  in  various 
non-geometrical  arrangements,  while  the  problems  of  a 
non-geometrical  type  involved  the  use  of  visual  imagination 
in  mental  arithmetic  and  the  building  up  of  as  many  words 
as  possible  from  the  letters  composing  a  given  word. 

Rugg  concludes  from  his  results  that  there  can  be  no 
such  mysterious  ability  as  geometrical  or  non-geometrical 
imagination,  as  was  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  his 
trained  subjects  made  greater  gains  than  his  control  sub- 
jects in  all  three  types  of  problems,  but  also  by  the  de- 
scriptions which  these  subjects  gave  of  their  methods  of 
solving  the  problems.  From  a  consideration  of  these  de- 
scriptions he  beHeves  that  "formal  school  subjects  find  a 
large  part  of  their  discipHnary  value  in  the  development 
of  ability  to  analyze  the  problem  and  to  organize  a  method 
of  procedure;  to  build  up  ideals  or  to  organize  a  method  of 
attack ....  and  by  the  building  up  of  a  background  of 
fundamental  attitudes  of  orientation ....  which  'may  be  in- 
creased by  extending  the  range  of  attention.'"  Perhaps  no 
more  convenient  term  can  be  used  to  describe  all  these 
factors  which  together  make  up  the  agencies  for  transfer 
of  training  than  the  word  "attitudes." 

Doubtless  the  factor  of  attitudes  will  be  found  to  be  not 
wholly  adequate  to  account  for  all  of  the  facts  of  transfer, 
but  it  is  suggestive  of  much  that  is  valuable  to  pedagogical 
theory  and  practise.     The  cultivation  of  general  attitudes 
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which  will  function  not  only  under  the  specific  conditions 
in  which  they  w^ere  developed,  but  also  in  situations  ap- 
parently widely  remote  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  teacher's  work.  Artificial  and  formal  tho  the  life 
of  the  school  is,  it  is  full  of  situations  which  may  lead  to  the 
cultivation  of  attitudes  of  accuracy,  thoroness,  industry, 
independent  thinking,  initiative  and  many  others  which 
are  among  the  greatest  assets  which  education  can  give. 
Taken  together  these  constitute  what  Herbart  has  called 
the  "good  will"  and  go  far  to  furnish  an  element  of  moral 
training  which  some  pessimists  claim  is  entirely  divorced 
from  our  too-intellectualized  methods  of  modem  education. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  the  cultivation  of 
these  more  ideal  general  attitudes  and  that  which  is  prac- 
tically useful,  we  should,  doubtless,  have  to  choose  the 
former;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  traditional 
subjects  of  instruction  are  inherently  better  adapted  than 
others  for  the  cultivation  of  these  attitudes,  tho  the  superior 
organization  of  the  materials  of  these  subjects  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  that  have  been  evolved  after  centuries 
of  pedagogical  practise  frequently  gives  them  a  superior 
"disciplinary"  value.  "Any  subject,  from  Greek  to  cook- 
ing, and  from  drawing  to  mathematics,  is  intellectual" 
(may  we  not  say  disciplinary?),  "if  intellectual  at  all,  not 
in  its  fixt  inner  structure,  but  in  its  function-in  it  power  to 
direct  significant  inquiry  and  reflection.  WhoX  geometry 
does  for  one,  the  manipulation  of  laboratory  apparatus, 
the  mastery  of  a  musical  composition,  or  the  conduct  of  a 
business  affair,  may  do  for  another."^ 

This  statement  leaves  out  of  account,  however,  one  very 
important  aspect  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
experimental  evidence  that  general  training  may  or  may 
not  result  in  different  individuals  even  when  the  training 
takes  place  under  what  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions. This  difference  in  result  is,  of  course,  in  the  last 
analysis  a  difference  in  individual  reaction,  and  in  only  a 
few  instances  does  the  generalized  attitude  develop   sponta- 

^  John  Dewey,  How  we  think,  p.  39. 
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neously.  Whether  it  is  developed  or  not  depends  much  more 
upon  the  way  the  subject  is  taught  than  upon  the  mere 
placing  of  the  student  in  contact  with  a  given  body  of 
intellectual  material.  Skill  in  teaching  must  be  measured 
largely  by  the  degree  to  which  geheraHzing  attitudes  are 
inculcated,  and  teachers  may  be  rather  successfully  classified 
as  good  or  poor  teachers  according  as  this  purpose  is  or  is  not 
prominent  in  their  work.  Teachers  who  are  especially 
skilful  in  this  important  way,  and  keep  before  them  more 
or  less  consciously  this  goal  of  instruction,  are  the  teachers 
whom  the  student  remembers  in  later  years  with  a  feeHng 
of  everlasting  gratitude.  Consequently,  if  the  necessity 
for  the  cultivation  of  attitudes  constitutes  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibiHty  for  the  teacher,  it  carries  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding dignity  for  the  profession  lifting  it  above  that  of 
a  mere  trade  and  making  it  crowded  with  the  possibiHties 
of  incalculable  influence. 

Edward  H.  Cameron 

Yai,e  University 


V 
BREAKING  THE  LOCKSTEP 

AN   EXPERIMENT   IN   OPTIMISM 

There  are  as  many  students  above  the  average  in  high 
school  as  below.  The  ones  above  deserve  as  much  at- 
tention as  those  below.  If  every  effort  is  being  made,  as  it 
should  be,  to  "bring  up"  the  ''sub-average"  student,  in  no 
less  measure  should  effort  be  centered  on  permitting  the 
* 'super-average"  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
above  remarks  may  seem  platitudinous  but  the  neglect  of 
the  obvious  can  be  remedied  only  by  its  emphasis. 

We  often  hear  it  said:  "John  doesn't  stand  high  in  his 
studies,  but  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  boys  in  the  class." 
Seeking  the  reason  for  this  anomaly,  we  find  that,  in  the 
ordinary  school,  there  is  httle  incentive  for  the  bright  lad  to 
esccel.  If  he  does  a  trifle  better  than  the  ordinary,  he  is 
praised  and  past.  There  is  little  apparent  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  boy  who  is  capable  of  doing  work  far  above 
the  average,  and  who  has  neither  the  stimulus  nor  the 
opportunity  to  fully  develop  his  capacities,  is  woefully 
neglected.  Mental  even  more  than  physical  laziness  grows 
with  lack  of  effort. 

In  order  to  remed}^  the  above  condition  of  affairs,  and  with 
a  firm  behef  that  the  bright  boy  in  high  school  is  capable  of 
doing  four  years'  work  in,  at  most,  three  years,  and  that  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  this  w^ould  be  the  greatest  of 
incentives,  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  principal  of  the 
Ryerson  Annex  of  the  Commercial  High  School  undertook 
a  six  months'  experiment. 

Before  going  into  details,  the  reason  for  the  sub-title,  An 
Experiment  in  Optimism,  should  be  explained.  It  is  part 
of  the  educational  creed  of  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the 
principal  of  this  Annex  that  boys  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
work  at  any  worth-while  task;  that  teachers  are  wilHng  to 
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remain  in  all  hours  of  the  afternoon,  come  any  time  in  the 
morning,  work  during  lunch  periods,  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  if  they  feel  they  are  benefiting  the  pupils  and  that 
their  efforts  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve;  that 
principals  are  ready  to  cooperate  and  aid,  with  advice 
and  encouragement,  every  plan  aimed  at  helping  the  pupils. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that,  September  191 7,  "the  three  estates" 
began  the  experiment. 

We  realize  that  we  are  not  the  first  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Maxwell  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  principals  of  the  New  York  City  high  schools 
to  the  advisability  of  a  more  rapid  acceleration  of  bright 
pupils.  In  various  high  schools,  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  are  still  being  made,  to  hasten  the  progress  of  students, 
by  permitting  them  to  take  two  terms'  work  in  a  subject,  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  different  classes.  As  a  result,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pupils  accomplish  the  regular  four-year 
course  in  three  and  a  half  years.  No  greater  acceleration 
can  be  achieved  by  this  method;  as,  owing  to  the  limitation 
in  the  number  of  periods,  a  pupil  can  "double  up"  in  only  one 
subject  at  a  time.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  very  little, 
if  any,  "doubhng  up"  can  be  carried  on  in  consecutive  sub- 
jects such  as  algebra,  stenography,  chemistry,  and  the  early 
terms  of  a  language,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  second  term  of  such  subjects 
until  he  has  completed  the  work  of  the  first.  Indeed, 
"doubhng  up"  has  in  practise  been  largely  confined  to  the 
non-consecutive  subjects,  history  and  English.  Further- 
more, the  "doubling"  pupils  lack  the  social  incentive  that 
comes  when  a  group  are  all  trying  to  accompHsh  the  same 
object.  In  the  experiment  at  the  Ryerson  Annex,  no  extra 
periods  were  assigned,  but  we  endeavored  in  each  period 
to  cover  twice  the  usual  ground.  The  results  obtained  show 
that  the  American  boy  can,  with  proper  incentive,  achieve 
miracles. 

CONDITIONS 

From  four  second-term  classes,  two  of  which  were  in  the 
three-year  course  and  two  in  the  four-year  language  course, 
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we  selected  two  third-term  classes.  The  boys  were  told 
that  these  were  "opportunity  classes,"  that  they  would 
endeavor  to  do  the  work  of  two  terms  in  one;  and  that  the 
work  would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  We  had  numerous 
volunteers,  and  were  able  to  select  thirty-eight  boys  for  the 
language  class  and  thirty-one  boys  for  the  three-year  class, 
who  in  the  first  and  second  terms  had  not  been  deficient  in 
any  subject.  We  afterwards  added  to  the  Spanish  room  two 
boys,  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest,  who  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  try  the  experiment.  These  classes  were  some- 
what above  the  average  in  size  for  city  high  schools.  The 
boys  selected  for  the  Spanish  class  averaged  fourteen  years 
ten  months  in  age,  and  for  the  three-year  class,  fifteen  years 
one  month.  The  number  of  school  days,  omitting  religious 
holidays  and  days  when  the  building  was  closed  for  lack  of 
coal,  was  eighty-one,  ten  less  than  the  ordinary  term. 
Each  day  was  divided  into  seven  forty-five  minute  periods, 
one  of  which  was  devoted  to  physical  training.  The  boys 
in  the  Spanish  room  had  only  two  study-periods  a  week; 
in  the  three-year  cotu-se  they  had  seven.  The  language 
course  included  five  periods  a  week  of  Spanish,  of  stenog- 
raphy, and  of  algebra;  four  of  bookkeeping;  three  of  English 
and  of  history ;  two  of  drawing.  The  three-year  course  had 
five  periods  of  bookkeeping,  of  algebra,  and  of  stenography; 
three  of  English  and  of  history;  two  of  drawing.  All  these 
subjects,  as  taught  in  our  school,  require  outside  prepara- 
tion. The  work  in  this  grade  in  the  Spanish  course  is  so 
excessive  that  the  authorities  have  recommended  that  it  be 
lightened.  If  pupils  can  successfully  "double  up"  here, 
they  can  do  it  in  any  grade,  in  any  high  school  in  the  city. 

RESUI.TS 

Attendance:  The  boys  in  these  two  classes  (omitting 
religious  hohdays)  had  over  97  per  cent  attendance,  one 
class  going  for  twenty-nine  consecutive  days  without  an 
absence.  The  boys  in  the  same  grade,  thruout  the  school, 
had  86  per  cent  of  attendance.  These  boys,  as  is  customary 
in  New  York,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  city.     In  view  of 
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this  remarkable  attendance,  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
was  no  ill  effect  produced  upon  the  health  of  these  lads. 
Boys  will  come  to  school  every  day  if  they  feel  they  are 
getting  something  from  it. 

Pupil  mortality:  The  per  cent  of  boys  that  left  school  in 
these  two  classes  is  less  than  that  in  the  corresponding  grade 
thruout  the  institution.  One  boy  was  transferred  to  another 
class  in  the  same  school,  because  he  felt  that  the  work  was 
too  diflBcult.  Of  the  remaining  boys,  16  per  cent  left  school. 
In  the  same  grade  in  the  entire  school,  26  per  cent  left. 
Our  teachers  investigated  each  discharge  separately,  and 
found  that  of  the  ten  b^ys  who  dropt,  eight  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  by  economic  necessity,  one  by  illness,  and  the 
last  by  family  conditions.  Three  of  these  lads  actually 
wept  as  they  bade  us  goodbye.  Boys  will  not  leave  school 
if  they  feel  that  they  are  getting  something  from  it  unless 
conditions  at  home  absolutely  force  them  to  withdraw. 

Scholarship:  In  considering  the  results  from  a  scholastic 
standpoint,  we  shall  deal  separately  with  the  work  of  each 
term.  In  the  marks  of  the  sixty  boys  on  roll  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  there  was  over  97  per  cent  of  passing  in  the  regular 
third-term  work.  Among  the  454  marks,  there  were  only 
eleven  below  passing.  This  record  excels  that  of  any  other 
class  in  the  school.  The  average  mark  of  these  two  classes, 
including  failures,  was  15  per  cent  above  the  passing  mark; 
and  even  more  significant,  it  was  4  per  cent  above  the  mark 
which  these  same  boys  had  obtained  in  the  previous  term. 
All  the  boys  that  took  this  course,  whether  they  past  any 
advanced  work  or  not,  seem  to  have  been  benefited. 

In  considering  the  results  in  the  advanced  grades,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  tried  to  "double  up"  in 
the  four  major  subjects.  In  bookkeeping,  forty-five  of  the 
sixty  boys  past  in  the  advanced  work,  altho  the  standard 
of  passing  was  7  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  regular 
students  in  the  grade.  The  teachers  felt  that,  owing  to  the 
criticism  to  which  these  boys  might  be  subjected,  there 
must  be  no  question  as  to  their  abihty  to  continue  their 
work.     In   Spanish,    twenty   out   of   the   thirty-four  boys 
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past,  altho  a  grade  higher  than  the  ordinary  was  required. 
In  algebra,  twenty-five  of  the  sixty  boys  past;  in  stenog- 
raphy, twenty-seven  of  the  sixty.  This  may  indicate  that 
algebra  and  stenography  are  more  difficult,  or  that  the  time 
element  is  a  greater  factor  in  these  subjects.  A  single 
experiment  can  not  decide  these  questions. 

Nineteen  students  past  in  all  advanced  subjects.  Each 
passing  mark  in  this  advanced  work  means  that  the  student 
saves  a  half  year's  work  in  that  subject. 

Economy:  The  saving  to  the  city  in  this  experiment 
should  be  considered.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
is  more  than  $100  a  year.  Thus  the  entire  high  school  course 
costs  over  $400.  To  be  graduated,  a  student  must  pass 
seventeen  counts;  each  count  represents  a  full  year's  work 
in  a  five-hour  subject.  Each  count  costs  the  city  over  $23. 
The  boys  in  these  two  classes  past  fifty-three  and  a  half 
counts  of  advanced  work,  saving  the  city  over  $1250.  If 
similar  experiments  should  be  tried  in  every  grade  in  every 
high  school  in  the  city,  and  should  be  as  successful  as  at  the 
Ryerson  Annex,  the  saving  to  the  municipaHty  would  run 
literally  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Congestion:  If  the  better  students  could  finish  their  work 
in  three  years  or  less,  the  terribly  congested  conditions  of  the 
city  high  schools  would  be  materially  reheved. 

Power:  The  most  important  results  of  this  experiment 
can  not  easily  be  put  into  figures.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
offer  evidence  for  what  follows ;  the  testimony  of  experienced 
observers  will  have  to  take  its  place.  The  teachers  found 
that  the  boys  took  a  vital  interest  not  only  in  the  work 
itself,  but  in  ''methods  of  attack."  The  students  con- 
stantly discust  among  themselves  new  and  better  methods 
of  study  and  work.  They  re-discovered  the  "library  card 
method"  of  taking  notes.  They  formed  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  The  better  students  in  a  subject  helped 
to  teach  the  others.  A  social  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
developed  in  the  class  as  the  young  men  perceived  the  task 
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before  them.  This  spirit  may  later  grow  into  one  of  social 
service. 

Psychologically,  the  boys  seemed  to  reach  a  new  level  of 
mental  attainment.  During  the  first  five  weeks,  there  was 
Httle  trace  of  this;  the  pupils  seemed  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  discontented.  The  teachers  themselves  became 
doubtful  of  success.  Then  came  the  intellectual  i^enaissance. 
Work  that  had  been  difficult  seemed  to  become  easy.  A 
new  spirit  took  possession  of  the  class.  This  developed 
into  a  surprizing  intellectual  maturity.  On  the  final  ex- 
amination in  Spanish,  these  lads  translated  passages  "at 
sight"  better  then  the  regular  classes  translated  them  after 
careful  preparation.  On  account  of  lack  of  time,  the 
"opportunity  classes"  had  been  obliged  to  omit  certain  parts 
of  the  work.  In  algebra,  students  solved  examples  of  a 
type  that  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  class.  In  bookkeeping, 
they  appHed  the  principles  learned  to  new  forms.  It  seems 
certain  that  in  respect  to  the  subjects  studied,  high  pressure 
work  had  resulted  in  new  powers  of  thought.  We  feel, 
moreover,  that  the  capacity  of  the  brightest  pupils  was  not 
put  to  the  full  test  and  that  greater  pressure  might  have  re- 
sulted in  still  greater  progress. 

These  boys  were  a  selected  group,  but  selected  only  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship.  In  other  respects  they  were  typical 
New  York  City  high  school  boys  and  were  engaged  in  the 
usual  outside  activities.  One  boy,  the  fifth  highest  in  the 
two  classes,  was  preparing  to  be  a  Rabbi  and  spent  from  two 
to  three  hours  a  day  in  the  Rabbinical  school.  More  than  half 
of  them  were  contributing  to  their  ow^n  support  or  that  of 
their  famihes.  From  July,  191 7,  to  February,  19 18,  these 
children  earned  $2979.  One  had  to  earn  his  way  thru 
school.  He  worked  in  a  drugstore,  leaving  home  each 
evening  at  6.30  and  returning  at  one  in  the  morning.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  he  worked  the  entire  day.  Others 
among  them  sold  papers  or  tended  store.  One  of  them  was 
an  insurance  agent.  One  lad  helped  his  father  sell  chocolate 
at  the  WilHamsport  bridge  until  his  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  a 
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position  as  bookkeeper  for  a  small  business  concern.  He 
had  come  from  Russia  six  years  before.  Tho  he  worked 
every  afternoon,  he  finished  first  in  his  class  and  first  in  his 
grade  for  the  entire  school.  Such  boys  as  these  make  the 
halls  and  classrooms  of  our  city  high  schools  a  temple  and  a 
sanctuary. ' 

To  sum  up  the  results  attained  in  this  experiment:  It 
has  saved  the  city  the  salary  of  one  teacher;  it  has  improved 
the  scholarship  of  a  class  of  sixty  boys;  it  has  kept  them  in 
school ;  it  has  saved  them  considerable  time  in  finishing  their 
course;  it  has  strengthened  the  morale  of  the  entire  annex; 
finally,  it  has  justified  the  belief  that  the  brighter  boys,  with 
proper  stimulus,  can  reach  a  new  level  of  attainment  and  can 
do  at  least  tmce  as  much  work  as  they  are  doing  at  present, 
and  do  it  well. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  tried  the  experiment,  and  the 
boys,  the  teachers,  and  the  principal  were  inexperienced. 
Moreover,  the  teaching  time  was  unavoidably  short.  As 
we  repeat  it  this  term,  mth  the  full  number  of  days,  and 
with  such  improvements  in  technique  as  have  already 
suggested  themselves,  we  hope  for  even  greater  success. 

Some  of  the  things  we  have  learned  may  be  of  value  to 
others : 

1.  The  boys  should  be  volunteers.  One  unenthusiastic 
pupil  may  infect  the  entire  class;  besides,  there  are  some 
things  which  the  conscripted  can  not  achieve. 

2.  No  boy  should  be  allowed  to  enter  one  of  these  classes 
who  is  not  obviously  fitted  for  the  work.  Of  the  two 
students  that  pleaded  for  permission  to  join  the  Spanish 
class,  one  contributed  three  of  the  class's  eight  deficiencies, 
and  past  no  advance  work.  In  such  a  course,  ambition  is 
not  a  substitute  for  ability. 

3.  In  the  middle  of  the  term's  work  in  stenography, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  we  found  it  necessary  to 

^  For  detailed  account  of  the  outside  employments  of  New  York  City 
high  school  pupils,  see  report  of  Edward  C.  Delaney,  Director  of  the  Vocation 
Guidance  and  Placement  Bureau  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 
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divide  the  classes  into  two  sections,  both  reciting  during 
the  same  period  to  the  same  teacher. 

One  continued  the  advanced  work  while  the  other  re- 
viewed. It  would  probably  have  been  better  if  the  same 
device  had  been  used  in  both  Spanish  and  algebra. 

4.  A  student  that  feels  incapable  of  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
others  should  be  promptly  transferred  to  another  room  in  the 
same  grade. 

5 .  It  is  well  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  parents  early  in  the 
term,  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  course,  to  gain  their 
cooperation,  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  proper  home- 
study  conditions,  and  to  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  boy's  environment. 

6.  The  course  of  study  should  be  carefully  worked  over 
with  the  idea  of  emphasizing  essentials. 

7.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of  time,  it  will  be  found 
almost  imjk^ssible  to  hold  mid-term  or  quarterly  examina- 
tions in  such  a  course. 

8.  We  found  certain  devices  useful  in  prompting  the 
scholarship  of  the  students.  We  organized  what  we  call  an 
'*XL"  society,  with  a  pin  as  an  insignia  of  honor.  To  this 
society  those  students  that  obtained  80  per  cent  or  over  were 
eligible.  We  pi:esented  banners  to 'the  class  with  the  highest 
rejcord  for  scholarship  and  attendance.  At  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  ten  highest  boys  were  called  to  the  platform 
during  an  assembly,  and  congratulated  by  the  principal. 
Their  pictures  were  published  in  the  school  paper.  All 
these  things  add  a  little  spice  to  the  hard  grinding  work  of 
such  a  course. 

9.  The  class  teacher  must  be  one  who  can  obtain  the 
fullest  confidence  and  trust  of  the  boys.  There  comes  a  time 
about  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  when  the  experiment 
looks  hopeless.  The  students  have  not  obtained  their 
scholastic  second  wind.  The  work  seems  to  be  piHng  up 
and  the  goal  far  distant.  Then  the  teacher  must  be  able  to 
inspire  the  boys  with  a  belief  in  the  possibility  and  value  of 
success;  and  this  is  impossible  unless  there  is  the  closest 
sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  students. 
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10.  To  obtain  the  full  measure  of  success,  this  experiment 
must  have  the  entire  cooperation  of  the  principal,  the 
teachers,  and  the  students. 

In  closing,  certain  suggestions  present  themselves  as  to 
the  organization  of  our  city  high  schools.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  term  about  16,000  students  enter.  These  students 
have  been  graded  by  the  various  elementary  schools  from 
which  they  come,  yet  we  make  no  use  of  these  grades. 
The  ideal  is  that  each  of  these  students  be  examined  by 
experts  in  the  Binet-Simon  test  in  its  American  form,  or 
some  similar  test,  and  the  results  so  obtained  be  used  in 
organizing  the  entering  classes;  but  if  this  is  impossible,  we 
have  a  substitute  in  the  marks  of  the  elementary  schools. 
They  do  not  form  an  ideal  grading  system,  but  they  are 
far  better  than  none  at  all.  We  would  recommend  that 
these  students  be  grouped  in  classes  according  to  these 
marks,  and  that  the  work  be  arranged  so  that  those  who 
received,  let  us  say,  A  A  be  advanced  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  ordinary  student.  Of  course,  aS  a  corollary,  those 
whose  work  was  poor  should  be  put  in  a  class  where  the 
course  of  study  is  adapted  to  their  needs  and  the  work 
presented  in  its  less  abstract  form.  Partial  ''opportunity 
classes"  may  be  organized  in  any  subject.  The  saving  to 
the  city  in  such  classes  would  be  tremendous.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  incentive  they  furnish  the  good  student 
to  give  his  best;  and  the  opportunity  they  open  to  him 
of  knowing  the  satisfaction  and  joy  in  hard  work  well  done. 

Sir  Francis  Galton  has  reckoned  that  the  best  man  in  the 
mathematical  "Tripos"  at  Cambridge  has  3300  times  the 
ability  that  the  ordinary  honor  man  possesses.  There 
are  similar  discrepancies  in  our  high  schools,  and  yet  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Blind  Tom,  were  they  to  enter  the 
ordinary  high  school,  would  be  chained  side  by  side  in  the 
shackles  of  scholastic  conservatism,  and  forced  to  keep  their 
lockstep  thru  four  long  years.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
bettering  such  conditions  that  this  article  is  entitled  An 
Experiment  in  Optimism.  Joseph  B.  LEE 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VI 
SEX  IN  MIND  AND  IN  EDUCATION  (II)  ' 

Such  is  a  picture,  painted  by  an  experienced  physician, 
of  the  effects  of  subjecting  young  women  to  the  method  of 
education  which  has  been  framed  for  young  men.  Start- 
ling as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  may  not  well  be 
true  to  Nature.  If  it  be  an  effect  of  excessive  and  ill- 
regulated  study  to  produce  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  the  female  organization,  of  which  so  far  from  there  be- 
ing an  antecedent  improbability  there  is  a  great  proba- 
bility, then  there  can  be  no  question  that  all  the  subse- 
quent ills  mentioned  are  likety  to  follow.  The  important 
physiological  change  which  takes  place  at  puberty,  accom- 
panied, as  it  is,  by  so  great  a  revolution  in  mind  and  body, 
and  by  so  large  an  expenditure  of  vital  energy,  may  easily 
and  quickly  overstep  its  healthy  limits  and  pass  into  a 
pathological  change,  under  conditions  of  excessive  stimula- 
tion, or  in  persons  who  are  constitutionally  feeble  and 
whose  nerve-centers  are  more  unstable  than  natural;  and  it  is 
a  familiar  medical  observation  that  many  nervous  disorders 
of  a  minor  kind,  and  even  such  serious  disorders  as  chorea, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  are  often  connected  with  irregularities 
or  suppression  of  these  important  functions. 

In  addition  to  the  ill  effects  upon  the  bodily  health  which 
are  produced  directly  by  an  excessive  mental  application, 
and  a  consequent  development  of  the  nervous  system  at 
the  expense  of  the  nutritive  functions,  it  is  alleged  that  re- 
moter effects  of  an  injurious  character  are  produced  upon 
the  entire  nature,  mental  and  bodily.  The  arrest  of  de- 
velopment of  the  reproductive  system  discovers  itself  in 
the  physical  form  and  in  the  mental  character.  There  is 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  structure  which  Nature 
has  provided  in  the  female  for  nursing  her  offspring. 

^  Part  I  of  this  classic  paper  by  Dr.  Maudsley  was   printed   in  the  April, 
1918,  issue  of  the  Review. 
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"Formerly,"  writes  another  American  physician,  Dr.  N.  Allen,  "such 
an  organization  was  generally  possest  by  American  women,  and  they  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  nursing  their  infants.  It  was  only  occasionally  in  case 
of  some  defect  in  the  organization,  or  where  sickness  of  some  kind  had  over- 
taken the  mother,  that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  wet-nurse,  or  to 
feeding  by  hand.  And  the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  German,  the  Canadian, 
the  French,  and  the  Irish  women  who  are  living  in  this  country,  generally 
nurse  their  children;  the  exceptions  are  rare.  But  how  is  it  with  our  American 
women  who  become  mothers?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  them,  could  nurse  their  ofifspring  just  as  well  as  not,  that  the  dis- 
position only  was  wanting,  and  that  they  did  not  care  about  having  the  trouble 
or  confinement  necessarily  attending  it.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  This 
very  indifference  or  aversion  shows  something  wrong  in  the  organization,  as 
well  as  in  the  disposition;  if  the  physical  system  were  all  right,  the  mind  and 
natural  instincts  would  generally  be  right  also.  While  there  may  be  here 
and  tliere  cases  of  this  kind,  such  an  indisposition  is  not  always  found.  It  is  a 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  our  women  are  anxious  to  nurse  their  offspring, 
and  make  the  attempt;  they  persevere  for  a  while — perhaps  for  weeks  or 
months — and  then  fail ....  There  is  still  another  class  that  can  not  nurse  at 
all,  having  neither  the  organs  nor  nourishment  necessary  to  make  a  begin- 
ning." 

"Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  between  Amer- 
ican women  and  those  of  foreign  origin  residing  in  the 
same  locahty,  or  between  them  and  their  grandmothers?" 
Dr.  Allen  goes  on  to  ask.  The  answer  he  finds  in  the  undue 
demands  made  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  secretion: 

"In  consequence  of  the  great  neglect  of  physical  exercise,  and  the  con- 
tinuous application  to  study,  together  with  various  other  influences,  large 
numbers  of  our  American  women  have  altogether  an  undue  predominance 
of  the  nervous  temperament.  If  only  here  and  there  an  individual  were  found 
with  such  an  organization,  not  much  harm  comparatively  would  result;  but 
when  a  majority,  or  nearly  a  majority  have  it,  the  evil  becomes  one  of  no  small 
!   magnitude." 

To  the  same  effect  writes  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  an  eminent 
j  American  physiologist: 

"Worst  of  all,  to  my  mind,  most  destructive  in  every  way,  is  the  American 
i  view  of  female  education.  The  time  taken  for  the  more  serious  instruction 
j  of  girls  extends  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  rarely  over  this.  During  these 
I  years  they  are  undergoing  such  organic  developments  as  render  them  re- 
I  markably  sensitive.  .  .  .Today  the  American  woman  is,  to  speak  plainly, 
i  physically  unfit  for  her  duties  as  woman,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  all  civilized 
I  females,  the  least  qualified  to  undertake  those  weightier  tasks  which  tax  so 
I  heavily  the  nervous  system  of  man.  She  is  not  fairly  up  to  what  Nature 
asks  from  her  as  a  wife  and  mother.     How  will  she  sustain  herself  under  the 
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pressure  of  those  yet  more  exacting  duties  which  nowadays  she  is  eager  to 
share  with  man." 

Here,  then,  is  no  uncertain  testimony  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  American  system  of  female  education:  some  women 
who  are  without  the  instinct  or  desire  to  nurse  their  off- 
spring, some  who  have  the  desire  but  not  the  capacity, 
and  others  who  have  neither  the  instinct  nor  the  capacity. 
The  facts  will  hardly  be  disputed,  whatever  may  finally 
be  the  accepted  interpretation  of  them.  It  will  not  proba- 
bly be  argued  that  an  absence  of  the  capacity  and  the  in- 
stinct to  nurse  is  a  result  of  higher  development,  and  that 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  woman,  as  she  advances  to  a  higher 
level,  to  allow  the  organs  which  minister  to  this  function 
to  waste  and  finally  to  become  by  disuse  as  rudimentary 
in  her  sex  as  they  are  in  the  male  sex.  Their  develop- 
ment is  notably  in  close  sympathy  with  that  of  the  organs 
of  reproduction,  an  arrest  thereof  being  often  associated 
with  some  defect  of  the  latter;  so  that  it  might  perhaps 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  it  was  right  and  proper,  for 
the  race's  sake,  that  a  woman  who  has  not  the  wish  or 
power  to  nurse  should  indulge  in  the  functions  of  maternity. 
We  may  take  note,  by-the-way,  that  those  in  whom  the 
organs  are  wasted  invoke  the  dressmaker's  aid  in  order  to 
gain  the  appearance  of  them;  they  are  not  satisfied  unless 
they  wear  the  show  of  perfect  womanhood.  However,  it 
may  be  in  the  plan  of  evolution  to  produce  at  some  future 
period  a  race  of  sexless  beings  who,  undistracted  and  un- 
harassed  by  the  ignoble  troubles  of  reproduction,  shall 
carry  on  the  intellectual  work  of  the  world,  not  other- 
wise than  as  the  sexless  ants  do  the  work  and  the  fighting 
of  the  community. 

Meanwhile,  the  consequences  of  an  imperfectly  developed 
reproductive  system  are  not  sexual  only;  they  are  also 
mental.  Intellectually  and  morally  there  is  a  deficiency,  or 
at  any  rate  a  modification  answering  to  the  physical  de- 
ficiency; in  mind,  as  in  body,  the  individual  fails  to  reach 
the  ideal  of  a  complete  and  perfect  womanhood.  If  the 
aim  of  a  true  education  be  to  make  her  reach  that,  it  can  not 
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certainly  be  a  true  education  which  operates    in  any  de- 
gree to  unsex  her;  for  sex  is  fundamental,  lies  deeper  than 
culture,  can  not  be  ignored  or  defied  with  impunity.     You 
may  hide  Nature,  but  you  can  not  extinguish  it.     Conse- 
i  quently,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that,  if  the  attempt 
to  do  so  be  seriously  and  persistently  made,   the  result 
may  be   a  monstrosity — something  which  having   ceased 
I  to  be  woman  is  yet  not  man — ''ce  quelque  chose  de  mon- 
\  stretix,"  which   the    Comte    A.  de  Gasparin  forbodes,  ''cet 
;  itre  repugnant,  qui  dejd  paratt  d  notre  horizon.'' 

The  foregoing  considerations  go  to  show  that  the  main 
reason  of  woman's  position  lies  in  her  nature.     That  she 
has  not  competed  with  men  in  the  active  work  of  life  was 
probably  because,  not  having  had  the  power,  she  had  not 
the  desire  to  do  so,  and  because,  having  the  capacity  of 
functions  which  man  has   not,  she  has  found  her  pleasure 
in  performing  them.     It  is  not  simply  that  man,   being 
I  stronger  in  body  than  she  is,  has  held  her  in  subjection,  and 
'  debarred  her  from  careers  of  action  which  he  was  resolved 
to  keep  for  himself;  her  maternal  functions  must  always 
have  rendered,  and  must  continue  to  render,  most  of  her 
activity  domestic.     There  have  been  times  enough  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  the  freedom  which  she  has  had, 
and  the  position  which  she  has  held  in  the  estimation  of 
j  men,  would  have  enabled  her  to  assert  her  claims  to  other 
'  functions,  had  she  so  willed  it.     The  most  earnest  advocate 
,  of  her  rights  to  be  something  else  than  what  she  has  hitherto 
I  been  would  hardly  argue  that  she  has  always  been  in  the 
!  position  of  a  slave  kept  in  forcible  subjection  by  the  superior 
physical  force  of  men.     Assuredly,  if  she  has  been  a  slave 
;  she  has  been  a  slave  content  with  her  bondage.     But  it 
i  may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  that  Hes  the  very  pith  of  the 
matter — that  she  is  not  free,  and  does  not  care  to  be  free; 
;  that  she  is  a  slave,  and  does  not  know  or  feel  it.     It  may 
}be  alleged  that  she  has  lived  for  so  many  ages  in  the  posi- 
tion of  dependence  to  which  she  was  originally  reduced 
by  the  superior  muscular  strength  of  man,  has  been  so 
thoroly  imbued  with  inherited  habits  of  submission,  and 
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overawed  by  the  influence  of  customs  never  questioned, 
that  she  has  not  the  desire  for  emancipation;  that  thus  a 
moral  bondage  has  been  estabHshed  more  effectual  than  an 
actual  physical  bondage.  That  she  has  now  exhibited  a 
disposition  to  emancipate  herself,  and  has  initiated  a  move- 
ment to  that  end,  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  easy  means 
of  intellectual  intercommunication  in  this  age,  whereby  a 
few  women  scattered  thru  the  world,  who  felt  the  impulses 
of  a  higher  inspiration,  have  been  enabled  to  cooperate 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  impossible  in  former  times, 
and  partly  to  the  awakened  moral  sense,  and  to  the  more 
enlightened  views  of  men,  which  has  led  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance,  instead  of  the  suppression,  of  their 
efforts. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  there  is  not  some  measure 
of  truth  in  these  arguments.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  other- 
wise reflect  upon  the  degraded  condition  of  women  in  Turkey, 
where  habit  is  so  ingrained  in  their  nature,  and  custom  so 
powerful  over  the  mind,  that  they  have  neither  thought 
nor  desire  to  attain  to  a  higher  state,  and  "naught  feel  their 
foul  disgrace:"  a  striking  illustration  how  women  may  be 
demoralized  and  yet  not  know  or  feel  it,  and  an  instructive 
lesson  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  the  movement  for  promoting  their  higher 
education  and  the  removal  of  the  legal  disabilities  under 
which  they  labor.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  a  country  upon  the  habits 
of  thought  of  those  who,  generation  after  generation,  have 
been  bom,  and  bred,  and  have  lived  under  them.  Were 
the  law,  which  ordains  that,  when  a  father  dies  intestate, 
all  the  real  property  of  which  he  is  possest  shall  be  inherited 
by  his  eldest  son,  his  other  children  being  sent  empty  away, 
enacted  for  the  first  time,  there  is  no  one,  probably,  who 
would  not  be  shocked  by  its  singular  injustice;  yet  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  in  this  country  are  far  from  thinking  it 
extraordinary  or  unjust,  and  a  great  many  of  them  would 
deem  it  a  dangerous  and  wicked  doctrine  to  question  its 
justice.     Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  statesman  who  has  held 
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high  offices  in  a  Conservative  ministry,  in  an  address  to 
electors,  conjured  them  not  to  part  with  the  principle  of 
primogeniture,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  change  in 
the  law  which  he  would  so  vehemently  oppose  as  this: 
"Let  them  but  follow  the  example  of  a  neighboring  nation 
in  this  respect,  and  there  was  an  end  of  their  personal  free- 
dom and  liberty!"  So  much  do  the  laws  and  usages  of  a 
country  affect  the  feelings  and  judgments  of  those  who 
dwell  therein.  If  we  clearly  apprehend  the  fact,  and  allow 
it  the  weight  which  it  deserves,  it  will  be  apparent  that  we 
must  hesitate  to  accept  the  subordinate  position  which 
women  have  always  had  as  a  valid  argument  for  the  jus- 
tice of  it,  and  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  continue 
forever  in  it. 
But  may  we  not  fairly  assert  that  it  would  be  no  less  a 
[istake  in  an  opposite  direction  to  allow  no  weight  to  such 
an  argument?  Setting  physiological  considerations  aside, 
it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the  whole  explanation  of 
woman's  position  and  character  is  that  man,  having  in 
the  beginning  found  her  pleasing  in  his  eyes  and  necessary 
to  his  enjoyment,  took  forcible  possession  of  her,  and  has 
ever  since  kept  her  in  bondage,  without  any  other  justifica- 
tion than  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Superiority  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  without  superiority  of  any  other  kind,  would 
not  have  done  that,  any  more  than  superiority  of  muscular 
strength  has  availed  to  give  the  lion  or  the  elephant  pos- 
session of  the  earth.  If  it  were  not  that  woman's  organiza- 
tion and  functions  found  their  fitting  home  in  a  position 
different  from,  if  not  subordinate  to,  that  of  men,  she  would 
not  so  long  have  kept  that  position.  If  she  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard  as  men,  and  to  make  their  aims  her 
aims,  we  are  certainly  bound  to  say  that  she  labors  under 
an  inferiority  of  constitution  by  a  dispensation  which  there 
is  no  gainsaying.  This  is  a  matter  of  physiology,  not  a 
matter  of  sentiment;  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  larger  or 
smaller  muscles,  but  of  the  energy  and  power  of  endurance 
of  the  nerve-force  which  drives  the  intellectual  and  muscu- 
lar machinery;  not  a  question  of  two  bodies  and  minds 
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that  are  in  equal  ph^^sical  conditions,  but  of  one  body  and 
mind  capable  of  sustained  and  regular  hard  labor,  and  of 
another  body  and  mind  which  for  one-quarter  of  each  month 
during  the  best  years  of  life  is  more  or  less  sick  and  unfit  for 
hard  work.  It  is  in  these  considerations  that  we  find  the 
true  explanation  of  what  has  been  from  the  beginning  un- 
til now,  and  what  must  doubtless  continue  to  be,  tho  it 
be  in  a  modified  form.  It  may  be  a  pity  for  woman  that 
she  has  been  created  woman,  but,  being  such,  it  is  as  ridic- 
ulous to  consider  herself  inferior  to  man  because  she  is  not 
man,  as  it  would  be  for  man  to  consider  himself  inferior 
to  her  because  he  can  not  perform  her  functions.  There  is 
one  glory  of  the  man,  another  glory  of  the  woman,  and  the 
glory  of  the  one  different  from  that  of  the  other. 

Taking  into  adequate  account  the  physiology  of  the 
female  organization,  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Mill  in  his  book  on  the  subjection  of  women  strike 
one  with  positive  amazement.  He  calls  upon  us  to  own 
that  what  is  now  called  the  nature  of  women  is  an  emi- 
nently artificial  thing,  the  result  of  forced  repression  in 
some  directions,  of  unnatural  stimulation  in  others;  that 
their  character  has  been  entirely  distorted  and  disguised 
by  their  relations  with  their  masters,  who  have  kept  them 
in  so  unnatural  a  state;  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  there 
would  not  be  any  material  difference,  nor  perhaps  any 
difference  at  all,  in  the  character  and  capacities  which  would 
unfold  themselves;  that  they  would  do  the  same  things  as 
men  fully  as  well  on  the  whole,  if  education  and  cultiva- 
tion were  adapted  to  correcting,  instead  of  aggravating,  the 
infirmities  incident  to  their  temperament;  and  that  they 
have  been  robbed  of  their  natural  development,  and  brought 
into  their  present  unnatural  state,  by  the  brutal  right  of 
the  strongest,  which  man  has  used.  If  these  allegations 
contain  no  exaggeration,  if  they  be  strictly  true,  then  is 
this  article  an  entire  mistake. 

Mr.  Mill  argues  as  if,  when  he  has  shown  it  to  be  proba- 
ble that  the  inequality  of  rights  between  the  sexes  has  no 
other  source  than  the  law  of  the  strongest,  he  had  demon- 
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strated  its  monstrous  injustice.  But  is  that  entirely  so? 
After  all,  there  is  a  right  in  might — the  right  of  the  strong 
to  be  strong.  Men  have  the  right  to  make  the  most  of 
their  powers,  to  develop  them  to  the  utmost,  and  to  strive 
for,  and  if  possible  gain  and  hold,  the  position  in  which 
they  shall  have  the  freest  play.  It  would  be  a  wrong  to 
the  stronger  if  it  were  required  to  limit  its  exertions  to  the 
capacities  of  the  weaker.  And  if  it  be  not  so  limited,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  weaker  must  take  a  different  posi- 
tion. Men  will  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of  their 
strength  over  women :  are  no  laws,  then,  to  be  made  which, 
owning  the  inferiority  of  women's  strength,  shall  ordain 
accordingly,  and  so  protect  them  really  from  the  mere 
brutal  tyranny  of  might?  Seeing  that  the  greater  power 
can  not  be  ignored,  but  in  the  long  run  must  tell  in  individual 
competition,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it  ought  not  to 
be  recognized  in  social  adjustments  and  enactments,  even 
for  the  necessary  protection  of  women.  Suppose  that  all 
legal  distinctions  were  aboHshed,  and  that  women  were  al- 
lowed free  play  to  do  what  they  could,  as  it  may  be  right 
they  should — to  fail  or  succeed  in  every  career  upon  which 
men  enter;  that  all  were  conceded  to  them  which  their 
extremest  advocates  might  claim  for  them ;  do  they  imagine 
that,  if  they,  being  in  a  majority,  combined  to  pass  laws 
which  were  unwelcome  to  men,  the  latter  would  quietly 
submit?  Is  it  proposed  that  men  should  fight  for  them  in 
war,  and  that  they,  counting  a  majority  of  votes,  should  de- 
termine upon  war?  Or  would  they  no  longer  claim  a 
privilege  of  sex  in  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  country  by 
arms?  If  all  barriers  of  distinction  of  sex  raised  by  human 
agency  were  thrown  down,  as  not  being  warranted  by  the 
distinctions  of  sex  which  Nature  has  so  plainly  marked,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  great  majority  of  women  would 
continue  to  discharge  the  functions  of  maternity,  and  to 
have  the  mental  qualities  which  correlate  these  functions ; 
and  if  laws  were  made  by  them,  and  their  male  supporters 
of  a  feminine  habit  of  mind,  in  the  interest  of  babies,  as 
might  happen,  can  it  be  supposed  that,  as  the  world  goes. 
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there  would  not  soon  be  a  revolution  in  the  state  by  men, 
which  would  end  in  taking  all  power  from  women  and  re- 
ducing them  to  a  stern  subjection?  Legislation  would  not 
be  of  much  value  unless  there  were  power  behind  to  make 
it  respected,  and  in  such  case  laws  might  be  made  without 
the  power  to  enforce  them,  or  for  the  very  purpose  of 
coercing  the  power  which  could  alone  enforce  them. 

So  long  as  the  differences  of  physical  power  and  organiza- 
tion between  men  and  women  are  what  they  are,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  they  should  have  the  same  type  of 
mental  development.  But  while  we  see  great  reason  to 
dissent  from  the  opinions,  and  to  distrust  the  enthusiasm, 
of  those  who  would  set  before  women  the  same  aims  as 
men,  to  be  pursued  by  the  same  methods,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  entitled  to  have  all  the  mental  culture 
and  all  the  freedom  necessary  to  the  fullest  development 
of  their  natures.  The  aim  of  female  education  should 
manifestly  be  the  perfect  development,  not  of  manhood  but 
of  womanhood,  by  the  methods  most  conducive  thereto: 
so  may  women  reach  as  high  a  grade  of  development  as 
men,  tho  it  be  of  a  different  type.  A  system  of  educa- 
tion which  is  framed  to  fit  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  superintendents  of  a  household  and  the  ornaments  of  a 
drawing-room,  is  one  which  does  not  do  justice  to  their 
nature,  and  can  not  be  seriously  defended.  Assuredly 
those  of  them  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting 
married  suffer  not  a  Httle,  in  mind  and  body,  from  a  method 
of  education  which  tends  to  develop  the  emotional  at  the 
expense  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  by  their  exclusion 
from  appropriate  fields  of  practical  activity.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  it  would  be  right  to  model  an 
improved  system  exactly  upon  that  which  has  commended 
itself  as  the  best  for  men.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
women  will  continue  to  get  married  and  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  mothers,  the  education  of  girls  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  such  as  would  in  any  way  clash  with  their  organ- 
ization, injure  their  health,  and  unfit  them  for  these  func- 
tions.    In  this  matter  the  small  minority  of  women  who 
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have  other  aims  and  pant  for  other  careers,  can  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  spokeswomen  of  their  sex.  Experience  may 
be  left  to  teach  them,  as  it  will  not  fail  to  do,  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong  in  the  ends  which  they  pursue  and  in 
the  means  by  which  they  pursue  them:  if  they  are  right, 
they  will  have  deserved  well  the  success  which  will  reward 
their  faith  and  works ;  if  they  are  wrong,  the  error  will  avenge 
itself  upon  them  and  upon  their  children,  if  they  should  ever 
have  any.  In  the  worst  event  they  w411  not  have  been 
without  their  use  as  failures;  for  they  will  have  furnished 
experiments  to  aid  us  in  arriving  at  correct  judgments 
concerning  the  capacities  of  women  and  their  right  func- 
tions in  the  universe.  Meanwhile  so  far  as  our  present 
lights  reach,  it  would  seem  that  a  system  of  education  adapted 
to  women  should  have  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
constitution,  to  the  special  functions  in  life  for  which  they 
are  destined,  and  to  the  range  and  kind  of  practical  ac- 
tivity, mental  and  bodily,  to  which  they  would  seem  to 
be  foreordained  by  their  sexual  organization  of  body  and 
mind. 

Note. — It  is  fair  to  say  that  other  reasons  for  the  al- 
leged degeneracy  of  American  women  are  given.  For 
example,  a  correspondent  writes  from  America:  "The 
medical  mind  of  the  United  States  is  arrayed  in  a  Moxy  ill- 
tempered  opposition,  on  assumed  physiological  grounds, 
to  the  higher  education  of  women  in  a  continuous  curric- 
ulum, and  especially  to  that  coeducation  which  some  col- 
leges in  the  western  States,  Oberlin,  Antioch,  inaugurated 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  laterly  Cornell  University 
has  adopted.  The  experience  of  Cornell  is  too  recent 
to  prove  anything;  but  the  Quaker  college  of  Swarthmore 
claims  a  steady  improvement  on  the  health  of  its  girl- 
graduates,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  their  college 
course ;  and  the  western  colleges  report  successful  results, 
mentally,  morally,  and  ph3^sically,  from  their  coeduca- 
tion experiment.  Ignoring  these  facts,  the  doctors  base  their 
war-cry  on  the  not-to-be-disputed  fact  that  American 
women  are  growing  into  more  and  more  of  invalidism  with 
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every  year.  Something  of  this  is  perhaps  due  to  climate. 
I  will  not  say  to  food ;  for  the  American  menu,  in  the  cities 
at  least,  has  improved  since  Mr.  Dickens's  early  days,  and 
has  learned  to  combine  French  daintiness,  very  happily, 
with  the  substantial  requirements  of  an  English  table. 

* 'American  men,  as  a  rule,  'break  down'  between  forty 
and  fifty,  when  an  EngHshman  is  but  beginning  to  live  his 
public  and  useful  life.  The  mad  excitement  of  business 
you  have,  as  well  as  we ;  so  it  must  be  the  unrest  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  their  unphilosophical  refusal  of  open  air  pleasures 
and  exercises,  which  are  to  blame  in  the  case  of  the  men. 

**  There  are  other  reasons  which  go  to  make  up  the 
languid  young-ladyhood  of  the  American  girl.  Her  child- 
hood is  denied  the  happy  out-door  sports  of  her  brothers. 
There  is  a  resolute  shutting  out  of  everything  like  a  noisy 
romp;  the  active  games  and  all  happy  boisterous  plays,  by 
field  or  roadside,  are  not  proper  to  her!  She  is  cased  in  a 
cramping  dress,  so  heavy  and  inconvenient  that  no  boy 
could  wear  it  for  a  day  without  falling  into  gloomy  views 
of  life.  All  this  martyrdom  to  propriety  and  fashion  tells 
upon  strength  and  symmetry,  and  the  girl  reaches  woman- 
hood a  wreck.  That  she  reaches  it  at  all,  under  these 
suffering  and  bleached-out  conditions,  is  due  to  her  superior 
elasticity  to  resist  a  method  of  education  which  would 
have  killed  off  all  the  boys  years  before.  *  *  *  There 
arte  abundant  statistics  to  prove  that  hard  study  is  the  dis- 
cipline and  tonic  most  girls  need  to  supplant  the  too  great 
sentimentality  and  useless  day-dreams  fostered  by  fashion- 
able idleness,  and  provocative  of  'nerves,'  melancholy,  and 
inanition  generally,  and,  so  far  as  statistics  can,  that  the 
women-graduates  of  these  colleges  make  as  healthy  and 
happy  wives  and  mothers  as  tho  they  had  never  solved  a 
mathematical  problem,  nor  translated  Aristotle." 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  play    movement    and   its    significance— By  Henry  S.  Curtis.     New 
York:     The  Macmillan  Company,  1917.     xv  +  346  p.     $1.50. 

Probably  no  person  in  the  United  States  is  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  topic  of  play  and  recreation  than  is  the 
writer  of  this  new  volume.  His  training  has  been  thoro  and 
his  experience  extensive.  He  is,  therefore,  pecuharly  fitted 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  play  movement  and  to  ad- 
vise, in  an  authoritative  way,  parents,  teachers,  legisla- 
tors and  administrative  officers  respecting  it.  That  there  is, 
too,  need  for  expert  advice  in  the  matter  is  evident  to  any 
who  are  students  of  social  conditions,  for,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
says,  "it  is  only  lately  that  it  (play)  has  been  received  as 
the  fundamental  thing  in  education."  He  might  have 
added  that  there  are  few  even  today  who  so  perceive  it.  The 
public  needs  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  present  volume  will 
help  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  a  more  appealing  title  might  have  been  selected 
by  the  author  than  the  one  he  has  chosen.  "Play"  connotes 
to  most  persons,  probably,  an  activity  of  children.  Mr. 
Curtis  does  not  so  conceive  it,  but  comprehends  in  his 
definition  all  "those  movements  which  mean  a  better  utiliza- 
tion of  leisure  time  and  an  increase  in  the  joy  of  life."  He 
has,  therefore,  to  use  his  own  words,  sought  "to  give  a  con- 
crete picture  of  the  extent  of  the  development  of  play  (in 
this  enlarged  sense)  in  this  country,  the  sources  from  which 
the  movement  has  sprung,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
going"  (p.  v).  He  has  also  sought  to  show  that  "with 
the  proper  development  of  play  and  social  guidance  in  con- 
nection with  various  institutions"  more  can  be  done  "to 
correct  the  evils  of  institutional  life"  and  of  society  itself 
than  by  "any  other  single  agency." 

Mr.  Curtis  in  his  treatment  of  his  topics  comes  notably 
close  to  convincing  his  reader  of  the  vital  significance  and 
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paramount  importance  of  education  for  leisure.  He  like- 
wise deeply  implants  the  thought  that  facilities  for  organ- 
ized play  for  children  and  recreation  for  adults  do  not 
necessarily  make  the  city  more  expensive  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, but  may  often  have  the  opposite  effect  (p.  v). 

In  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Curtis  outhnes  the  arguments — 
psychological  and  sociological — for  the  new  play  and  recrea- 
tional movement.  Here  appear  such  thoughts  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"All  methods  of  educating  seem  originally  to  have  been  founded  rather 
closely  on  some  system  of  play  (p.  2). 

"The  choice  is  not  (for  most  children)  between  work  and  play,  but  between 
play  and  idleness  (p.  4). 

"The  home  seems  to  be  disappearing  and  crime,  despite  an  increasingly 
effective  police  and  probation  system,  is  increasing  everjrwhere  (p.  8). 

"We  must  train  children  to  be  more  successful  children  rather  than 
adults  (p.  35). 

"It  is  just  as  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  leisure  time  of  life  as  it  is  for  the 
work  time  of  life,  and  any  person  is  imperfectly  educated  who  comes  up  to 
maturity  without  having  acquired  skill  and  enthusiasm  for  some  form  of 
sport  (p.  35)-" 

Following  the  introductory  topics,  Mr.  Curtis  discusses 
the  history  of  the  play  movement  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  forms  of 
control  and  support.  These  chapters,  tho  not  exhaustive, 
are  rich  in  suggestions  for  the  practical  director  of  play  and 
recreation,  and  for  parents  and  school  officers. 

In  succeeding  chapters,  Mr.  Curtis  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  play  activities  of  special  type  of  institutions  or 
groups  of  individuals.  Among  these  are  discussions  of 
play  in  congested  city  districts  (chap,  vi),  in  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  (chap,  vii),  in  the  country  (chap,  viii), 
for  boy  scouts  (chap,  x),  and  for  camp-fire  girls  (chap.  xi). 

Particularly  suggestive  and  valuable  is  the  chapter  on 
Play  in  the  Country.  However  imperfect  may  be  the  pro- 
visions and  agencies  for  play  and  recreation  in  our  large 
cities,  those  provisions  are,  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
observed,  almost  infinitely  superior  to  provisions  in  our 
rural  districts.  The  dissatisfaction  with  country  Efe,  the 
lonesomeness,  the  drift  away  from  the  farm  to  the  town,  are 
almost  entirely  traceable,  thinks  Mr.  Curtis,  to  the  lack  of 
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social  and  recreational  opportunities.  The  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  are  suffering  with  ''spiritual  starvation"  (p. 
180).  ''If  farm  life  is  to  be  made  attractive,"  continues  Mr. 
Curtis,  "it  must  be  given  a  new  spirit," — a  spirit  that  puts 
social  hfe  and  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  forces  in 
the  world  above  material  aggrandizement  and  a  haven  of 
rest  always  indefinitely  placed  in  a  remote  future. 

In  his  last  two  chapters  (xii  and  xiii)  Mr.  Curtis  pleads 
for  a  Recreation  Survey  which  shall  establish  needs  and 
processes  on  a  fact  basis,  and  presents  an  analysis  of  costs 
and  benefits  as  revealed  in  the  existing  imperfect  under- 
takings of  society  to  provide  play  and  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

In  putting  this  new  book  before  the  public,  Mr.  Curtis 
has,  therefore,  rendered  good  service.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  general  reader,  not  the  specialist, 
but  it  "will  furnish  to  superintendents  of  schools,  to  social 
workers,  to  mothers'  clubs  and  to  playground  commis- 
sioners that  information  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  them." 
To  these,  as  well  as  to  parents  generally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  it.  Calvin  O.  Davis 

University  of  Michigan 


A  very  simple  setting  forth  of  fundamental  principles  of 
heredity  as  these  are  now  ascertained  is  contained  in  the 
little  book  entitled  The  third  and  fourth  generation,  by 
BlHott  R.  Downing,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
does  not  require  a  technical  biological  training  to  read 
and  appreciate  the  book.  (Chicago :  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.     164  p.     $1.00.) 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that  the  world 
needs  a  new  Adam  Smith  and  a  new  Wealth  of  nations  in 
order  to  have  a  satisfactory  point  of  departure  for  its  study 
of  and  reflection  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  time.  The 
veteran  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  had  the  inspiration  to  prepare  a  small  in- 
troductory book  of  this  kind  with  the  title  Description  of 
industry.     It  is  the  author's  intention  to  provide  an  ade- 
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quale  and  descriptive  background  for  the  vocational  train- 
ing of  the  moment  in  commercial  and  technical  subjects. 
The  work  is  very  well  done  and  the  result  is  an  unusually 
sagacious  and  well-ordered  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  facts  of  economic  organization  and  activity. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1918.  270  p. 
$1.25.) 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  Dynamic  manhood,  the  late 
Dr.  Luther  Gulick  brought  together  what  are  in  effect  five  lay 
sermons  upon  elementary  matters  of  life  and  conduct.  (New 
York.     The  Associated  Press.     1918.     158  p.) 

One  does  not  often  see  a  more  compact  and  well-made 
little  introductory  textbook  than  Simplest  spoken  French, 
by  W.  F.  Giese  and  Barry  Cerf,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lessons 
originally  prepared  for  use  in  military  camps,  but  its  very 
practical  contents  and  arrangement  indicate  that  it  will 
have  a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness.  (New  York.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     191 8.     108  p.     60  c.) 

A  very  good  book  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  Span- 
ish is  The  foundation  course  in  Spanish,  by  Mr.  L.  Signan, 
of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  in  New  York  City.  (New 
York.     The  Macmillan  Company.     191 8.     278  p.     $1.00.) 

Beginners  in  Spanish  will  not  overlook  a  really  dehghtful 
little  story  of  South  American  life  entitled  Marie,  by  Jorge 
Isaacs,  which  has  been  edited  for  school  use  by  Professor 
Ralph  H.  Kenston,  of  Cornell  University.  (Boston.  Ginn 
&  Company.     1918.     210  p.) 

No  one  more  accurately  forecast  the  War  than  has  Charles 
Sarolea,  who  may  be  forgiven  a  justifiable  pride  in  the 
accuracy  and  excellence  of  his  prognosis  in  1906  and  191 2,  of 
the  conditions  that  led  to  the  present  contest.  In  German 
problems  and  personalities,  Mr.  Sarolea  has  made  another 
and  most  important  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
the  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  world,  in  part  for  its  de- 
struction and  in  part  for  its  protection.  (London :  Chatto  & 
Mindus.     1917.     271  p.     5  s.) 


VIII 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  annual  report  of  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  191 7,  is,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
A  Group  of  pected,    largely  concerned  with  the  war 

presidential  and  its    relations  to  the  activities,  pre- 

^^voTts  sgj^^  g^j^(j  prospective,  of  the    university. 

Owing  to  war  conditions,  says  the  report,  it  has  been  deemed 
both  necessary  and  expedient  to  make  academic  regula- 
tions concerning  courses  of  study  far  more  flexible,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  general  policy,  a  large  number  of 
privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  undergraduate  body. 
In  certain  cases  students  were  allowed  for  the  first  time  to 
elect  courses  in  the  next  higher  class;  special  courses  were 
arranged  for  students  who  desired  to  prepare  for  special 
lines  of  activity  of  a  technical  nature;  a  plan  was  devised 
for  the  reduction  of  the  time  of  academic  residence  in  engi- 
neering; and  courses  were  instituted  in  navigation  and  sea- 
manship. Furthermore,  as  indicating  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  reorganized  curriculum  of  Princeton,  as  in  some 
degree  will  take  place  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  land,  an 
upperclass  elective  course  to  include  the  general  discussion 
of  military  history,  organization,  theory  of  tactics  and 
strategy,  was  introduced.  This  is  notable  as  the  first  aca- 
demic recognition  in  the  history  of  the  university  of  a  course 
in  military  science  to  count  toward  a  degree. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  student  body  is  apparent 
here  as  elsewhere.  The  undergraduate  enrolment  for  191 7- 
191 8  is  898,  as  against  1,409  in  19 16-19 17,  and  the  total 
number  of  graduate  students  is  74  as  compared  with  137 
in  the  previous  year.  In  spite  of  changed  conditions,  the 
university  has  gone  ahead  with  its  building  projects  and 
the  report  records  the  completion  of  the  south  stack  of  the 
new  Universit}^  Ivibrary,  and  the  new  Dining  Halls  group 
which  were  placed  in  service  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
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college  year.  The  gifts  of  the  year  for  endowment  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $779,131,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  real  estate 
adjoining  the  university  campus  of  the  value  of  $180,275, 
and  various  contributions  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  to  meet  current  expenses. 

The  report  of  President  Neilson,  of  Smith  College,  con- 
fines itself,  as  the  first  report  of  the  new  president,  to  a 
record  of  facts  and  statistics  without  the  usual  discussion 
of  poHcies.  The  report  contains  the  letter  of  resignation 
of  President  Burton,  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  call  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  appre- 
ciative minute  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  upon 
his  retirement. 

The  statistics  show  a  total  enrolment  for  the  year  of  19 17 
students  and  a  gain  of  192  over  the  previous  year,  the  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  total  amount 
received  in  gifts  during  the  year  was  $66,698.  The  sug- 
gested purchase  of  the  Northampton  State  Hospital  prop- 
erty, which  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
college  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  research  work  of 
various  kinds,  was  unfortunately  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  high  valuation  placed  upon  it  by  the  state.  Presi- 
dent Nielson's  report  of  the  first  year  of  his  actual  incum- 
bency will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Graham  for  the  academic 
year  1916-1917  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  contains  as  its  most  important  state- 
ment— ^important  alike  to  the  university  itself  in  carrying 
out  its  own  educational  projects  and  to  the  educational 
resources  of  the  state — the  bequest  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Bingham,  of  lyouisville,  Kentucky,  of  a  trust 
fund  producing  the  annual  income  of  $75,000.  The  gift 
is  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
professors,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  professorships  thus 
supported  shall  be  known  as  Kenan  Professorships,  and,  as 
stated  in  the  will,  "in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  North  Carolina."  No  other  conditions  than  that 
indicated  in  the  naming  of  the  professorships  are  attached 
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to  the  gift.  The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  only  the  largest  bequest  ever  made  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  but  one  of  the  very  largest  ever  made 
to  any  of  the  state  institution  of  the  nation,  which  have  been 
only  rarely  the  objects  of  considerable  private  benefactions. 
This  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  university,  according 
to  the  report,  means  that  the  faculty  may  be  given  almost 
double  its  present  strength.  In  spite  of  loss  from  enlist- 
ments in  war  service  there  was  no  great  net  loss  for  the 
year  in  student  attendance.  The  total  regular  enrolment 
was  1,113. 

The  last  paragraphs  of  the  report  are  well  worthy  of  quo- 
tation. "Here  in  the  South,  and  in  Nofth  CaroUna  espe- 
cially," it  goes  on  to  say,  "we  need  to  keep  heroically  fore- 
most in  our  public  policy  the  determination  not  to  slacken 
but  rather  to  quicken  our  educational  activities  during  the 
war.  Our  handling  of  our  educational  affairs  in  the  next 
few  years  will  furnish  once  more  a  test  of  our  statesman- 
ship and  give  once  more  a  clear  revelation  of  w^hat  relative 
place  we  give  education  in  the  things  worth  while  in  com- 
monwealth building.  The  necessity  of  war  economics  will 
show  that  we  value  in  terms  of  what  we  nourish  and  of  what 
we  sacrifice.  If  schools  are  the  first  pubHc-service  institu- 
tions closed  for  lack  of  fuel;  if  their  terms  are  shortened  as 
first  steps  in  economy;  if  we  cease  building  them  and  yet 
build  other  things;  if  they  can  not  compete  with  business 
for  the  services  of  the  few  good  men  and  women  they  need — 
we  shall  know  in  concrete  terms  that  in  time  of  storm  we 
feel  that  they  are  still  the  first  to  be  cast  overboard,  and  not, 
as  we  have  claimed  to  believe,  the  basis  of  the  democracy 
for  which  we  are  fighting.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  make 
for  the  schools,  and  no  patriotism  is  more  genuinely!  pro- 
ductive than  the  patriotism  whose  faith  in  the  schools  is 
so  deeply  rooted  that  no  public  distraction  or  disaster  is 
permitted  to  blight  them  as  the  source  of  all  of  our  recon- 
structive power." 

The  annual  report  of  President  Wheeler,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  for  the  academic  year  191 6-1 91 7,  sub- 
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mitted  "on  behalf  of  the  Regents  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,"  is  illustrative  to  an 
inspiring  degree  of  the  readiness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  have  taken  up 
the  problems  of  the  war  and  have  accepted  with  every  means 
in  their  power  the  new  responsibiUties.  The  report  records 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  university  with  state  and 
nation,  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  the  faculty,  and 
the  administration,  in  the  use  of  its  resources  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  courses  of  instruction  in  various  forms  of  mili- 
tary service,  in  reHef  work,  and  in  spreading  information 
on  the  war. 

From  the  statistics  of  attendance  it  appears  that  one 
direct  result  of  the  war  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  40  per 
cent  in  the  university's  enrolment.  On  November  i,  19 16, 
the  men  students  constituted  50  per  cent  of  a  total  under- 
graduate body  of  5,140;  on  November  i,  191 7,  they  consti- 
tuted 46  per  cent  of  a  total  of  4,621.  In  the  number  of 
undergraduate  women  there  was,  however,  an  increase  in 
the  same  period  from  2,259  to  2,484.  The  total  enrolment 
of  graduate  students  in  I9i6was902;  in  191 7,  by  a  loss  in 
the  totals  of  both  men  and  women,  it  decreased  to  705. 
The  number  of  different  persons  enroled  as  students  in 
some  one  of  the  schools  or  colleges  maintained  by  the  uni- 
versity was  for  the  academic  year  11,855,  ^s  against  a 
total  of  12,226  for  the  year  1915-1916.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  courses  in  university  extension. 

The  building  projects  of  the  university  have  progrest 
during  the  year.  Hilgard  Hall,  a  second  unit  of  the  agri- 
cultural group,  has  been  completed,  as  has  Gilman  Hall, 
which  houses  the  department  of  chemistry,  and  the  new 
University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  has  been  put  into 
immediate  use  for  clinical  work  in  connection  with  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  Medical  School.  Thru  generous  provision  by 
the  Legislature  and  action  of  the  Regents,  states  the  re- 
port, it  was  possible  to  increase  by  approximately  fifteen 
per  cent  the  salaries  of  instructors,  assistant  professors,  and 
a  few  of  the  grade  of  associate  professor. 
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The  report  contains  the  interesting  announcement  of 
the  contemplated  extensive  expansion  of  the  activities  of 
the  university  in  Southern  California,  where  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  to  hold  a  Summer  Session  of  six 
weeks  at  Los  Angeles  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  report  of  President  Wilbur  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity for  the  academic  year  1916-1917  is  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment. It  chronicles  the  completion  of  the  Thomas 
Welton  Stanford  Art  Gallery  on  the  campus,  and  the  Stan- 
ford Hospital  in  San  Francisco;  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  building  for  the  Stanford  Press ;  and  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  Roble  Hall  for  women  and 
the  President's  house.  Ground  has  also  been  broken  for 
the  new  library  building.  The  plan  determined  upon  dur- 
ing the  year  of  a  continuous  session  was  put  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year.  The  arrange- 
ment provides  for  a  division  of  the  academic  year  into  four 
quarters:  an  autumn  quarter  beginning  early  in  October, 
a  winter  quarter  beginning  early  in  January,  a  spring 
quarter  beginning  early  in  April,  and  a  summer  quarter 
beginning  approximately  June  20.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
vacation  of  about  ten  days  between  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter quarters,  of  about  a  week  between  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  the  spring  and  summer  quarters,  and  of  about 
four  weeks  between  the  summer  and  autumn  quarters. 
The  instructor's  teaching  year  is  to  consist  of  three  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  academic  year,  the  particular  quar- 
ters to  be  left  to  departmental  determination.  The  total 
student  enrolment  for  the  year,  including  summer  registra- 
tion, was  2,221,  as  compared  with  2,199  in  1915-1916,  a 
gain  of  22  in  attendance.  An  intensive  military  training 
course  for  which  academic  credit  is  given  w^as  established 
immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  and  was  attended, 
according  to  the  report,  by  more  than  half  of  the  men  stu- 
dents of  the  university. 

The  report  contains  in  its  discussion  of  the  war  and  its 
relations  to  education  some  sentences  that  contain  both 
words  of  wisdom  and  warning.     "One  of  the  striking  ex- 
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periences,"  it  says,  ''associated  with  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  introduction  of  intensive  mihtary  training  has  been 
the  analysis  which  thousands  of  young  men  have  been  led 
to  make  of  their  previous  educational  work  when  stirred 
by  a  desire  to  render  effective  service  to  their  country.  In- 
terviews with  hundreds  of  students  brought  out  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  had  previously  paid  comparatively 
little  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  work  which  they 
were  doing  in  the  university.  Some  of  them  were  stunned 
when  they  found  out  that  after  years  of  preparation  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  service  to  their  country 
beyond  that  of  enHsting  as  private  soldiers.  In  other 
cases  the  preHminary  studies  in  engineering,  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  medicine,  etc.,  made  it  possible  to  render  superior 
service  to  the  country  in  a  number  of  directions.  Just 
what  result  this  will  have  upon  education  thruout  the  United 
States  is  difficult  to  foresee,  but  one  can  hardly  escape  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  young  men  have  formed  drastic 
opinions  upon  certain  phases  of  our  educational  system  and 
these  opinions  will  be  felt  when  they  return  again  to  uni- 
versity circles.  It  will  be  more  than  ever  desirable  for  the 
universities  to  stand  for  those  subjects  and  that  type  of 
education  which  are  vital  to  the  best  mental  growth  and  to 
community  and  national  development.  The  intense  prac- 
ticaHty  of  war  and  its  needs  must  not  throw  our  universi- 
ties out  of  balance." 

Our  customary  complacency  regarding  the  public  school 
system  has  received  some  very  hard  knocks  since  the  be- 
Obstacles  to  training  ginning  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  the 
for  citizenship  in  generous    expenditure  of   money  and  of 

New  York  ^j^^  devotion  of  most  teachers  we  discover 

that  out  educational  aims  are  conceived  in  a  very  nebulous 
fashion  and  that  the  outcome  is  most  disappointing  when 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  national  service.  The 
most  disquieting  reflections  have  come,  however,  from  the 
realization  that  within  this  system  there  have  been  agencies 
which  are,  in  their  character,  positively  destructive  to  ideals 
which  are  the  nation's  life. 
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Citizens  of  New  York  were  startled  a  few  months  ago  to 
find  that  in  the  high  schools  of  that  city  there  were  teachers 
whose  indirect  influence  and  overt  acts  were  described  as  in 
the  highest  degree  unpatriotic  and  contrary  to  public  in- 
terest. As  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  certain  teachers 
in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  three  were  dismist 
and  six  others  transferred  to  other  schools.  Accounts  of 
the  trial  of  the  three  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education 
were  widely  published  and  should  have  made  the  situation 
clear,  but  many  statements  made  in  speeches  and  in  the 
press  both  before  and  after  the  trial  tended  to  cloud  the 
issue  and  to  create  conflicting  impressions  in  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

As  a  contribution  toward  a  clarification  of  the  whole 
situation  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  an  association  of  high  school,  private  school  and 
college  teachers  of  long  standing,  has  issued  a  report  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  its  members  and  published  by 
the  American  Defense  Society. 

The  aim  of  this  report  was  to  state  the  essential  facts  of 
the  case.  These  were  sought  not  only  in  the  testimony 
offered  at  the  trial  but  also  in  the  independent  evidence  of 
teachers,  pupils  and  administrative  officials  and  printed 
documents. 

The  report  takes  up  in  order  the  several  claims  that  the 
charges  were  brought  (i)  to  discipline  the  teachers  for 
participating  in  criticism  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  (2)  because  they  were  Russian  Jews,  (3)  be- 
cause they  were  socialists,  (4)  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
democracy  in  the  schools,  (5)  for  disloyalty;  and  that  the 
trial  was  unfair  and  by  a  packed  jury. 

However  true  of  these  teachers  some  of  the  impHcations 
in  these  claims  may  have  been,  the  facts  cited  make  it 
evident  that  the  real  cause  of  the  trial  was  "conduct  un- 
becoming a  teacher,"  and  that  this  charge  was  amply  sus- 
tained not  onty  by  the  testimony  presented  at  a  fair  trial 
in  which  the  defendants  received  every  consideration, 
but  also  by  a  large  body  of  independent  evidence. 
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Training  for  good  citizenship  would  seem  to  have  been 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  minds  of  these  teachers.  None 
of  the  three  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inculcate  patriotism 
or  to  condemn  disloyal  or  seditious  utterances  on  the  part 
of  pupils.  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  such  utterances  in 
the  class  of  one  of  these  teachers  suggests  that  the  pupils 
looked  for  passive  acceptance  at  least.  A  boy  does  not 
accuse  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  ''wholesale 
murder"  in  the  class  of  a  teacher  whose  views  are  not  felt 
to  be  sympathetic  to  such  an  accusation.  This  teacher 
had  described  himself  as  at  times  in  a  mood  for  revolutions 
and  had  spoken  of  school  education  as  a  sham  and  a  colossal 
pretence. 

In  a  case  in  which  boys  had  been  caught  stealing  lunch 
checks  he  had  exprest  views  which  warrant  the  report  in 
stating  that  "he  wo^ld  not  punish  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
offenders  because  their  motive  had  not  been  serious,  nor 
the  remaining  ten  per  cent  for  fear  of  corrupting  himself 
by  self -righteousness  and  persecution."  In  a  published 
article  he  had  m^ade  the  statement  that  ''every  youth  must 
have  his  fling  in  order  to  learn  the  tragedy  of  sensuality." 

Another  of  the  three  had  stated  that  he  would  not  al- 
low a  person  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States  to  address  the  student  body  in  the  assembly  of  the 
school.  He  had  also  attempted  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  boys  in  the  high  school  certain  books  of  a  character 
highly  unsuitable  for  the  reading  of  young  boys.  These 
were  Hsted  in  a  bibliography  which  he  caused  to  be  put  on 
sale  in  the  school  store.  He  had  not  only  listed  these 
books  but  had  added  suggestive  sub -titles. 

Could  the  Board  of  Education  have  possibly  cleared 
such  persons  of  the  charge  of  "conduct  unbecoming  a 
teacher?"  If  the  public  high  schools  were  to  become  the 
refuges  of  cattle  of  this  sort  a  sane  parent  would  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  subject  his  child  to  their  influence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  forthwith  be  provided 
and  used  whereby  the  schools  may  be  purged  and  kept 
free  of  all  such  contamination. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  '  :iE  INTELLECTUALS 
I 

The  French  are  keen  in  classification  and  apt  in  nomencla- 
ture. They  have  devised  a  special  designation  for  the  men 
of  light  and  leading,  who  are  indisputably  influential  in  the 
community  yet  who  rarely  descend  into  the  arena  of  practi- 
cal politics.  These  artists  and  these  philosophers,  these 
men  of  letters  and  these  men  of  science,  figures  of  national 
importance,  the  French  are  wont  to  group  together  and  to 
call  them  collectively  The  Intellectuals.  Corresponding 
groups  exist  in  every  other  country,  of  course,  even  if  their 
solidarity  and  their  significance  is  nowhere  else  as  fully 
recognized  as  it  is  in  France;  and  in  every  people  these 
intellectuals  may  be  summoned  for  service  to  the  state; 
they  may  have  imposed  upon  them  suddenly  a  duty  not 
possible  of  performance  by  any  other  group. 

When  Matthew  Arnold  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  now  thirty-five  years  ago,  he  prepared  an  opening  lec- 
ture specially  for  us,  choosing  for  it  a  topic  from  which  he  could 
deduce  a  moral  of  immediate  and  permanent  importance 
to  those  he  was  directly  addressing.  He  called  his  dis- 
course, Numbers,  or  the  Remnant,  and  with  characteristic 
courage  he  warned  us  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not 
to  be  received  everywhere  and  always  as  the  voice  of  God. 
He  insisted  on  the  duty  laid  upon  the  more  thoughtful  and 
the  better  informed  to  combat  any  tendency  toward  a  blind 
yielding  to  the  presstu-e  of  the  more  ignorant  majority. 
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He  dwelt  upon  the  supreme  significance  of  a  saving  remnant 
of  the  most  inteUigent  and  of  the  most  upright,  ready  al- 
ways to  resist  the  momentary  unanimity  of  the  mob,  and 
capable  of  holding  fast  to  ancient  landmarks,  no  matter  how 
high  and  how  fierce  the  tide  which  might  seem  to  be  about 
to  batter  them  down  and  sweep  them  away. 

Of  course,  Arnold  was  far  too  shrewd  to  be  tempted  to  the 
extreme,  and  to  hold  with  Ibsen  that  the  majority  is  always 
in  the  wrong.  The  persuasive  British  critic  had  derived 
from  his  study  of  French  life  and  French  literature  not  a 
little  of  the  social  instinct  of  the  French,  ever  a  corrective 
of  excessive  individualism  like  that  which  invalidates  the 
preaching  of  the  stern  and  egotistic  Scandinavian  dramatist. 
The  majority  is  not  always  in  the  wrong,  and  the  minority 
is  not  always  in  the  right.  Yet  the  multitude  is  inclined 
to  have  fleeting  fits  of  hysteria ;  and  then  unless  it  is  recalled  to 
its  self-possession  by  the  voice  of  the  few  who  have  kept 
their  self-control  it  is  in  danger  of  rushing  down  a 
steep  place  and  casting  itself  into  the  sea.  Arnold  quoted 
a  pertinent  passage  from  Plato,  describing  the  plight  of  a 
people  which  is  deprived  of  this  element  of  stabiUty: 

"There  is  but  a  very  small  remnant  of  honest  followers 
of  wisdom,  and  they  are  those  who  have  tasted  how  sweet 
and  blessed  a  possession  is  wisdom,  and  who  can  fully  see, 
moreover,  the  madness  of  the  multitude,  and  that  there  is 
no  one,  we  may  say,  whose  action  in  public  matters  is  sound, 
and  no  ally  for  w^hosoever  would  help  the  just — ^what  are 
they  to  do?" 

The  same  point  was  more  recently  made — and  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  conditions  often  occurring  in  a  modern 
democracy — by  Professor  George  Burton  Adams  in  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Columbia  University  in  the  spring  of 
19 1 7 :  '  'For  it  often  happens  in  the  history  of  democracies  that 
the  man  who  stands  in  the  place  of  leadership,  whose  duty  it 
is  from  his  position  to  point  out  the  way  upon  which  the  na- 
tion ought  to  enter,  choosesrather  to  wait  until  the  general 
opinion  makes  itself  known.  When  this  happens,  the 
duty  falls  with  more  than  usual  weight  upon  those  men  who 
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can  lead  the  opinion  of  their  communities;  and  in  every 
community  Hke  this,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  educated  man." 

Sometimes  "the  man  who  stands  in  the  place  of  leader- 
ship," that  is  to  say,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic, 
is  truly  a  leader,  stalwart  in  maintaining  his  own  con- 
victions, and  resolute  in  resisting  the  pressure  of  pubHc 
opinion,  when  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  being  temporarily 
exerted  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  our  own  history  we  have 
seen  many  instances  of  this  manly  courage,  which  risked 
immediate  unpopularity  to  secure  an  ultimate  result  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  community.  Washington  refused  to 
yield  to  the  clamor  which  insisted  that  we  should  again  go 
to  war  with  Great  Britain;  Grant  vetoed  the  inflation  bill; 
and  Cleveland  withstood  the  apparently  irresistible  demand 
for  free  silver. 

But  there  have  been  other  moments  in  our  history  when 
the  poUtical  leader  of  the  hour  has  waited  until  general 
opinion  made  itself  known,  and  when  he  has  then  made  him- 
self the  mouthpiece  and  the  instrument  of  the  majority, 
even  tho  he  did  not  himself  share  its  opinions.  Of  course 
this  is  an  abdication  of  the  privilege  of  leadership;  and  it 
reduces  the  politician  conforming  to  this  practise  to  the 
contemptible  position  of  the  fabled  French  demagog  who 
was  warned  against  following  the  mob,  and  who  explained 
with  frank  ingenuity  "But  I  must  follow  them — I  am  their 
leader!" 

II 

When  the  foremost  officer  in  the  state  lacks  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  the  eternal  principles 
endangered  for  the  moment  by  the  misdirected  enthusiasm 
of  the  majority,  then,  as  Professor  Adams  says,  the  duty 
of  the  resisting  the  evil  desire  of  the  hours  falls  with  more 
than  usual  weight  upon  those  men  who  have  it  in  them 
to  be  truly  leaders,  the  men  of  education,  of  intellect,  of 
intelligence.  We  are  often  told  that  a  democracy  like  ours 
has  no  respect  for  what  must  be  termed  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  and  that  this  disrespect  is  proved  by  the  absence 
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of  the  members  of  this  mentally  superior  group  from  the 
higher  places  in  the  government  of  the  city,  of  the  state  and 
of  the  nation.  There  is  no  denying  that  our  Intellectuals 
have  not  often  held  high  position  in  the  public  service. 
But  this  is  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

Only  very  rarely  in  any  period  and  in  any  place  have  the 
foremost  intellects  of  that  time  and  country  been  engaged 
in  the  actual  work  of  administration  and  legislation.  It  is 
true  that  Goethe  did,  for  a  few  years,  have  a  large  share  in 
the  ruling  of  little  Weimar.  It  is  true  also  that  Caesar, 
Frederick  and  Napoleon,  Richelieu,  Cromwell  and  Bis- 
mark  were  all  of  them  men  of  exceptional  acumen  and 
imagination;  but  it  is  not  as  intellectual  chiefs  that  we 
remember  them.  Statesmen,  however  successful,  are  not 
likely  to  be  advanced  thinkers,  pioneers  of  speculative  in- 
quiry, and  they  would  not  have  been  so  successful  in  their 
own  special  field  if  they  had  been  prone  to  the  pioneering 
investigations  which  would  have  separated  them  in  sympathy 
from  the  main  body  of  the  plain  people  whom  it  was  their 
first  duty  to  guide.  As  President  Ehot  once  put  it  pithily, 
"political  leaders  are  very  seldom  leaders  of  thought;  they 
are  generally  trying  to  induce  masses  of  men  to  act  on 
principles  thought  out  long  before;"  and  "their  skill  is  in  the 
selection  of  practicable  approximations  to  their  ideal;  their 
arts  are  arts  of  exposition  and  persuasion ;  their  honor  comes 
from  fidelity  under  trying  circumstances  to  familiar  princi- 
ples." 

It  is  when  these  political  leaders  are  derelict  to  duty,  and 
betray  their  trusts  by  lack  of  fidehty  to  familiar  principles 
that  the  intellectual  aristocracy,  the  philosophers  and  the 
educators,  the  men  of  letters  and  the  men  of  science,  are 
under  obligation  to  abandon  their  several  studies  for  the 
moment,  and  to  testify  to  the  permanence  of  the  familiar 
principles  which  are  attacked  by  the  majority,  and  unde- 
fended by  its  official  leaders.  It  is  then  their  duty  to  try 
to  resist  and  to  stabilize  public  opinion,  as  on  other  occasions 
and  under  other  circumstances  it  is  their  duty  to  stimulate 
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and  to  encourage  it.  A  country  is  fortunate  when  the  mem- 
bers of  its  intellectual  aristocracy  are  conscious  of  this 
obligation,  and  alive  to  the  privilege  it  confers;  and  a 
country  is  singularly  unfortunate  when  those  who  ought  to 
be  its  chief  spirits  renounce  their  chieftainship,  step  down 
from  their  lofty  isolation,  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
mob. 

Even  when  there  is  no  emotional  excitement  in  public 
aifairs,  the  more  calmly  thinking  class  has  the  special 
function  of  reacting  against  the  natural  national  self- 
glorification — which  may  be  useful  when  kept  strictly 
within  bounds,  but  which  is  dangerous,  not  to  say  deadly, 
when  allowed  to  run  riot.  Every  powerful  and  expanding 
people  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  itself,  and  to  hold  itself  as 
indisputably  superior  to  all  its  rivals.  Sometimes  this  be- 
lief is  so  ingrained  and  deep-rooted  and  long-standing  that 
it  feels  no  need  for  overt  expression;  it  expects  to  be  taken 
for  granted  even  if  unstated ;  and  something  of  this  attitude 
might  have  been  seen  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  both  in  France  and  in  England.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  sudden  and  violent  reaction  from  previous  self-deprecia- 
tion; it  is  the  swift  result  of  a  new  national  consciousness; 
and  then  it  is  likely  to  demand  vehement  proclamation, 
as  tho  it  was  not  quite  sure  of  itself,  and  needed  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  emphatic  assertion  of  its  supremacy ;  and  some- 
thing of  this  attitude  was  to  be  seen  in  Germany  in  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Sometimes  it  was  due  not 
so  much  to  actual  achievement  as  to  a  sublime  belief  in  the 
possible  accomplishment  of  the  future;  and  something  of 
this  attitude  was  observable  in  the  boastfulness  not  in- 
frequently heard  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  attitude,  it  calls  for  constant 
and  vigilant  self-criticism.  Lowell,  both  in  the  verse  of  a 
Fable  for  critics  and  in  the  prose  of  his  essays,  shot  shafts  of 
pungent  wit  into  the  inflated  figure  of  Brother  Jonathan 
distended  by  self -puffery;  and  Matthew  Arnold  was  un- 
tiring in  protest  against  Macaulay's  complacent  assumption 
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of  British  supremacy  in  literature.  Of  course  every  great 
people  possesses  certain  qualities  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  of  its  rivals;  and  equally  of  course  there  are  other 
qualities  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  deficient.  Arnold, 
again,  deserved  well  of  his  countrymen  for  the  insistence 
with  which  he  called  attention  to  the  French  virtues  of 
order  and  organization,  harmony  and  proportion — qualities 
which  he  urged  his  more  energetically  imaginative  country- 
men to  acquire  from  their  hereditary  rivals. 

Ill 

It  is  however  not  so  much  in  the  hours  of  calm  as  in  the 
days  of  national  excitement  that  the  influence  of  the  in- 
tellectuals is  most  useful.  When  a  people  is  about  to  be 
swept  off  its  feet  by  hysteric  emotionalism  then  there  is  a 
burden  laid  upon  "the  honest  followers  of  wisdom  and  those 
who  have  tasted  how  sweet  and  blessed  a  possession  is 
wisdom,  and  who  can  see  moreover  the  madness  of  the 
multitude."  A  country  is  then  fortunate  indeed  if  its 
Intellectuals  measure  up  to  their  duty;  and  it  is  sadly 
bereft  if  they  sink  themselves  in  the  mad  multitude. 

Here  in  the  United  States  in  the  dark  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  our  Intellectuals  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  were  incessant  in  insistence  on  the  iniquity 
of  slavery,  and  on  the  plain  right  of  every  man  to  own  him- 
self. The  influence  of  the  lyrics  of  Whittier  and  Lowell  was 
direct;  but  it  was  probably  not  more  potent  than  the  in- 
direct influence  of  Emerson's  individualistic  philosophy. 

In  Great  Britain  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Intellec- 
tuals— always  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson — ^were 
almost  united  in  opposing  the  folly  of  the  American  policy 
of  George  III.  And  in  the  nineteenth  century  many  of  the 
Intellectuals  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Boer  War;  and  the 
stand  they  then  took  was  one  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
final  settlement,  so  liberal  in  its  terms  to  the  defeated  party 
that  it  assured  the  lasting  unity  of  the  new  South  African 
commonwealth . 

But  it  is  in  France  that  the  Intellectuals  have  had  occasion 
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to  exert  themselves  most  often  and  most  effectively.  France 
is  fortunate  in  that  she  has  never  lacked  men  of  vision  and 
of  courage,  willing  to  stand  up  to  be  counted,  even  if  they 
had  to  stand  alone.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  sunk  in  lust 
and  corruption,  the  frail  Voltaire  cried  aloud  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  justice  to  Calas,  and  never  desisted  until  the  hideous 
wrong  was  righted,  in  so  far  as  this  might  be.  In  the 
second  empire  of  that  shabby  and  shoddy  adventurer. 
Napoleon  III,  Victor  Hugo,  the  foremost  figure  ii.  French 
literature,  remained  in  voluntary  exile,  and  never  ceased 
his  protest  against  the  usurper.  And  finally  in  the  third 
republic,  when  the  iniquity  against  Dreyfus  had  been 
consummated,  and  when  public  opinion  was  overwhelming 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  military  court  as 
settling  the  question  absolutely  and  forever,  a  Httle  group 
of  the  Intellectuals  refused  to  take  part  in  this  conspiracy 
of  silence.  They  declined  to  be  satisfied  with  any  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  was  betrayal  of  justice.  It  was  the 
famous  letter  of  Bmile  Zola,  I  Accuse,  with  its  vigorous 
and  vehement  rhetoric,  which  rang  forth  as  a  clarion  call 
to  all  those  who  held  eternal  right  superior  to  temporary 
expediency.  Nor  was  Zola  alone  in  his  attitude;  Anatole 
France  was  not  less  resolute ;  and  they  were  only  two  from 
a  host  of  the  Intellectuals. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  state  is  reduced  to  the  pitiable  con- 
dition depicted  by  Plato,  when  its  multitude  is  mad  and 
when  there  is  no  one  whose  action  in  public  matters  is  sound. 
The  saving  remnant  may  be  very  small;  its  members  may 
be  very  few ;  and  yet  it  is  able  to  manifest  itself  and  to  make 
itself  heard,  and  to  do  what  it  can  to  counteract  the  con- 
tagion of  hysteria  which  has  captured  the  populace.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  nation  is  found  to  be  without  "honest 
followers  of  wisdom."  It  is  not  often — but  it  does  happen 
on  occasion;  and  it  has  happened  recently.  In  the  past 
four  years  we  have  had  superabundant  evidence  that  a 
great  people  may  decline  into  this  pitiable  condition, 
despairingly  described  by  Plato,  a  people  whom  we  should 
have  held  to  be  almost  immune  from  hysteria — a  people 
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whom  we  should  have  believed  to  be  more  than  adequately 
provided  with  a  saving  remnant  of  men  who  have  tasted 
how  sweet  and  blessed  a  possession  is  wisdom. 

IV 

If  there  ever  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  a  great 
nation  when  it  had  imperative  need  for  a  clear-thinking 
minority,  stalwart  in  the  faith,  however  few  in  number, 
that  moment  arrived  in  Germany  in  the  months  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Then,  if  ever,  was  the 
opportunity  for  the  champions  of  German  culture,  for  the 
Intellectuals  of  Germany,  for  the  saving  remnant,  to  render 
to  their  country  a  service  of  incalculable  value.  It  was  their 
chance  to  do  for  Germany  in  her  hour  of  madness  what  the 
Intellectual  leaders  of  France  had  done  for  their  country 
in  the  fiery  furor  aroused  by  the  Dreyfus  affair.  But  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  the  high  priests  of  German  culture 
who  had  the  courage  to  initiate  the  brave  attitude  of  Zola 
when  he  flung  I  Accuse  in  the  face  of  those  who  were  de- 
fending an  indefensible  wrong. 

Not  only  did  the  Intellectuals  of  Germany  fail  to  urge 
moderation  upon  their  fellow- subjects,  and  to  use  their 
influence  to  modify  as  far  as  might  be  the  fierceness  of 
popular  feeling,  stimulated  by  every  possible  governmental 
organization,  but  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  cajoled  or 
coerced  into  signing  a  manifesto,  of  which  the  sole  effect  in 
Germany  itself  was  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  hate.  It  was 
less  than  three  months  after  the  military  party  had  plunged 
Europe  into  war  that  ninety-three  philosophers  and  artists, 
men  of  letters  and  men  of  science  sent  forth  their  perfervid 
protest  formally  addrest  "to  the  civilized  world/'  in  which 
they  denounced  "the  lies  and  calumnies  with  which  enemies 
are  endeavoring  to  stain  the  honor  of  Germany  in  her  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  a  struggle  which  has  been  forced 
upon  her. ' ' 

We  do  not  know  who  was  the  actual  writer  of  this  mani- 
festo with  its  declamatory  rhetoric ;  but  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  his  fellow-signers  made  themselves  responsible  for  his 
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series  of  denials  of  things  which  the  civilized  world  knew  to 
be  facts.  Very  likely  it  was  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of 
several  writers,  uniting  their  skill  to  make  their  unfounded 
assertions  the  more  emphatic.  They  borrowed  the  device 
of  repeating  their  negative  "It  is  not  true"  from  the  affirma- 
tive /  Accuse  of  Zola's  noble  letter.  But  where  the  French- 
man had  stood  up  alone  in  defense  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  and  in  defiance  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  German  In- 
tellectuals enrolled  themselves  in  a  company  of  nearly  a 
hundred  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  reputations  to  a  series 
of  assertions  which,  even  then,  the  majority  of  them  might 
have  known  to  be  unfounded  and  false. 

*'It  is  not  true,"  so  they  asserted  that  Germans  were  guilty 
of  causing  the  war,  that  they  had  trespast  in  neutral 
Belgium,  that  they  had  wantonly  destroyed  Louvain,  that 
their  warfare  had  violated  international  law,  and  that  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  German  mili- 
tarism and  German  civilization.  And  they  ended  their 
appeal  to  the  civilized  world  with  this  demand:  "Have 
faith  in  us!  Believe  that  we  shall  carry  on  this  war  to  the 
end  as  a  civilized  nation,  to  whom  the  legacy  of  a  Goethe,  a 
Beethoven,  and  a  Kant  is  just  as  sacred  as  its  own  hearths 
and  homes." 

This  last  paragraph  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a 
prophecy  or  as  a  promise ;  and  in  either  case  it  has  lamentably 
failed  of  performance.  What  would  Goethe  and  Bee- 
thoven and  Kant  have  thought  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Sussex,  of  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians, 
of  the  deportation  of  the  Belgians  and  of  the  murder  of 
women  and  children  by  bombs  dropt  from  Zeppelins  upon 
unfortified  towns? 

Yet  to  this  protest  the  signers  pledged  their  names  and 
their  honor;  and  these  signers  bore  the  most  honorable 
names  in  Germany,  many  of  them  enjoying  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Among  them  were  Brandl,  Dorpfeld,  Eucken, 
Fulda,  Haeckel,  Hamack,  Hauptmann,  Humperdinck, 
Ostwald,   Roentgen,   Sudermann,   Willamovitz-Moellendorf 
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and  Wundt.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  apportionate  the 
blame  between  the  artists  and  the  scientists  and  to  relieve 
the  former  of  a  little  of  the  odium  which  the  latter  can  not 
escape.  The  men  of  letters,  the  dramatists,  the  musicians 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  more  excusable  for  surrendering  to 
the  emotion  of  the  moment,  since  their  art  is  impossible 
without  abundant  feeling.  Artists  must  possess  emotion, 
even  if  they  ought  also  to  be  dowered  with  intelligence. 
But  what  might  be  excused  in  men  of  letters  is  inexcusable 
in  men  of  science,  who  do  not  need  emotion,  and  whose 
'function  it  is  to  know — to  know  with  absolute  precision. 
It  is  the  sole  duty  of  the  scientist  to  suppress  his  personal 
equation,  to  see  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  to  report  on  it 
without  exaggeration  or  diminution,  and  to  assert  nothing 
that  he  can  not  prove.  But  here  we  find  the  chief  German 
scientists,  historians  and  physicists  aUke,  making  solemn 
asseverations  about  things  which  they  had  not  scientifically 
investigated  and  as  to  which  they  had  no  secure  knowledge. 
Their  declaration  has  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  reputation 
of  German  science;  this  reputation  has  not  been  wounded 
in  the  house  of  its  friends,  it  has  been  assassinated  by  its 
friends. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  German  Intellectuals  made  a 
superb  self-sacrifice  when  they  pledged  their  names  and 
their  honor  to  reckless  misstatements,  and  that  they  merely 
proffered  their  reputations  as  the  German  soldiers  were 
risking  their  lives.  If  this  was  the  motive  of  any  of  them, 
as  it  may  very  well  have  been,  the  sacrifice  was  in  vain. 
When  the  Roman  Curtius  plunged  into  the  fiery  gulf,  he 
knew  in  advance  that  his  heroic  deed  would  cause  the 
gaping  earth  to  close.  But  when  these  German  Intellectuals 
flung  their  names  and  their  honor  into  the  chasm,  it  yawned 
only  the  wider. 

Here  is  one  obvious  explanation  of  the  pitiful  plight  in 
which  Germany  finds  herself  today,  without  a  single  friend, 
except  her  vassal  allies,  and  with  the  civilized  world  in  arms 
against  her.  Her  Intellectuals  failed  her  in  her  hour  of 
need ;  they  did  not  stand  forth  as  honest  followers  of  wisdom ; 
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they  allowed  themselves  to  be  drafted  by  the  military 
machine  as  docilely  as  the  cannon-fodder  in  the  ranks  of  the 
regiments  that  invaded  Belgium.  And  their  dereHction 
from  their  duty  dates  further  back,  to  the  days  long  before 
the  war  when  they  made  no  effort,  singly  or  collectively, 
to  counteract  the  insidious  megalomania  which  was  dominat- 
ing Germany.  They  did  not  combat  this  boastfulness ; 
they  took  part  in  it.  They  led  the  shouting  and  the  tumult 
of  self-praise.  They  thereby  abdicated  their  leadership; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  when  this  megalomania  re- 
sulted in  war  they  banded  themselves  together  to  intensify 
the  madness  of  the  multitude. 

These  German  leaders  might  be  intellectual,  but  they  were 
not  intelligent.  Some  of  these  might  be  professors  of 
psychology,  but  they  had  little  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Some  of  them  might  be  poets  and  playwrights,  but  they  were 
deficient  in  understanding  of  the  human  heart.  They  were 
convinced,  and  they  aided  in  convincing  the  populace,  that 
the  Germans  were  the  chosen  people,  that  the}^  were  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  that  they  were  the  elect  of  God,  that  they 
were  supreme  in  all  the  arts  and  in  all  the  sciences.  Hold- 
ing these  convictions  there  was  not  one  German  Intellectual 
who  was  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  a  Lowell  or  of  an 
Arnold  and  to  reiterate  the  unwelcome  truths  that  a  people 
needs  to  hear  from  its  leaders.  Even  in  the  years  of  peace 
they  had  little  self-respecting  independence ;  and  when  war 
broke  in  all  its  horror  they  were  unresistingly  dragooned 
into  the  sacrifice  of  their  reputations,  their  honor  and  the 
honor  of  German  science. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  University 


II 

READJUSTMENTS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION^ 
Education  is  never  static.  Like  civilization,  it  is  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  flux.  It  is  always  changing,  perhaps 
advancing,  perhaps  receding,  but  changing,  developing. 
These  changes  are  seldom  sudden,  rarely  decisive,  definite 
steps.  They  are  movements,  tendencies,  slow,  gradual, 
and  often  difficult  of  recognition.  If,  however,  we  can 
recognize  these  movements  as  they  are  taking  place,  if  we 
can,  with  some  accuracy,  perceive  the  trend  of  events,  not 
only  do  we  derive  an  intellectual  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  aid  the  movement, 
to  accelerate  or  retard,  and  to  avoid  mistakes  and  possible 
dangers. 

At  this  time  in  the  world's  history  such  a  study  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  In  the  field  of  secondary  education  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  significant  changes  have  been 
taking  place,  due  partly  to  conditions  of  life  and  partly  to 
certain  definite  aims  and  theories  that  men  have  tried  to 
reahze  and  to  put  into  practise.  Just  now,  moreover,  we 
are  confronted  with  conditions  which  may  change  the  whole 
coiurse  of  events  in  educational  progress.  What  the  eft'ect 
of  this  war  is  to  be  on  the  minds  of  men  and  on  civilization 
in  general,  is  not  yet  entirely  clear,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  effect  is  going  to  be  very  great.  It 
does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  we 
shall  not  be  what  we  have  been. 

The  intellectual  and  economic  changes  that  are  already 
taking  place  will  be  reflected  in  our  education,  and  not  only 
is  it  fascinating  to  speculate  on  the  coming  readjustments, 
but  to  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  to  whom  education  is  the  great  work  of  the  world,  it 

1  An  address   delivered   at   the   Wesleyan  University  Teachers'   Coq- 
ference,  Middletown,  Conn.,  February  22,  191 8. 
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is  a  matter  of  immediate,  practical  importance.  We  can 
not  control  the  flood,  but  we  can  erect  barriers  and  open 
channels,  and  in  a  very  real  sense  we  can  help  to  guide  and 
direct  the  stream. 

Two  distinct  tendencies  have  been  discernible  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education  in  the  last  few  years,  and  these 
tendencies  are  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  just  now 
because  they  are  going  to  be  intensified  and  strengthened 
by  the  stress  of  war  conditions.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
clearly  marked  movement  to  establish  definite  standards 
of  work  and  of  attainment.  Superficially  this  has  ap- 
peared chiefly  as  an  attempt  to  secure  uniformity.  While, 
however,  the  outward  aim  has  been  mainly  for  uniformity, 
beneath  the  surface  the  controlling  and  impelling  desire  has 
been  to  substitute  definite  standards  of  work  and  accom- 
plishment for  vague  and  uncertain  methods  and  results. 
This  tendency  has  been  fostered  by  certain  agencies;  per- 
haps it  has  even  been  largely  due  to  them.  Among  these 
agencies  may  be  mentioned  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which 
has  set  up  minimum  standards  for  college  entrance;  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  has  not  only 
formulated  uniform  requirements  in  the  various  subjects 
offered  for  admission  to  college,  but  has  done  more  than  any 
other  agency  in  recent  years  to  establish  in  our  schools 
definite  and  high  standards  of  accuracy  and  thoroness; 
and  the  New  England  Certificate  Board,  which  has  helped 
to  unify  and  systematize  what  had  been  a  most  chaotic 
and  unsystematic  piece  of  educational  business.  The  work 
has  also  been  aided  by  many  associations  and  conferences 
in  which  various  specific  problems  have  been  fully,  and  some- 
times profitably,  discust,  and  by  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
in  which  representatives  of  the  three  bodies  mentioned  and 
of  other  authoritative  organizations  have  formulated  de- 
finitions and  framed  recommendations.  The  movement  has 
been  marked,  and  there  is  today  far  more  unity  and  uni 
formity  in  secondary  education  than  ten  or  fifteen  year 
ago. 
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Uniformity  in  itself  is  an  advantage,  provided  it  is  not 
carried  too  far.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  there 
is  a  conceivable  danger  of  going  to  extremes  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  the  worship  of  uniformity  should  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  stifling  initiative,  of  sacrificing  individuality,  of 
discoiu-aging  experiment,  it  would  tend  to  destroy  vitality 
and  to  bring  about  a  Prussian  rigidity  that  would  be  most 
unfortunate.  There  are  few  signs,  however,  that  our 
schools  are  in  any  immediate  danger  of  suffering  from  undue 
uniformity. 

This  tendency  toward  definite  standards  of  attainment  is  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  greater  accuracy  and  thoroness, 
and  since  superficiaHty  and  vagueness  are  two  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  modern  American  education,  it  marks  to  my 
mind  a  distinct  advance.  And  this  tendency  is  being 
accentuated  and  accelerated  by  war  demands  and  by 
military  spirit.  From  our  training  camps  there  is  being 
reflected  into  the  schools  a  new  feeling  in  favor  of  hard  work 
as  opposed  to  desultory  effort,  and  a  new  spirit  in  regard 
to  doing  a  job  exactly,  and  not  in  the  easiest  way.  The 
war  may  not  radically  change  the  nature  of  the  American 
boy,  but  it  is  helping  to  weaken  the  reverence  of  the  Ameri- 
can student  for  the  "gentleman's  grade,"  and  to  shake  his 
satisfaction  with  merely  ''getting  by." 

In  the  second  place  there  is  distinctly  visible  in  our 
secondary^  education  what  may  be  called  a  vocational 
tendency.  This  tendency  shows  itself  in  two  forms.  It 
appears  first  in  the  increase  of  studies,  and  of  courses  of 
study,  the  primary  aim  of  which  is  preparation  for  a  specific 
calling,  rather  than  fundamental  training.  It  is  seen 
secondly  in  the  setting  up  of  definite,  practical  aims  in  a 
large  part  of  our  school  work. 

Probably  no  tendency  has  caused  more  alarm  than  has 
this  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  believe  firmly  in  broad 
cultvue,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  certain  psychological  ex- 
perts, still  hold  to  the  faith  that  training  and  discipHne  are 
fundamental  aims  of  education.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
firmly  grounded  beliefs,  and  in  spite  of  the  extremes  to  which 
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some  enthusiasts  have  gone,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  vocational  tendency  is  on  the  whole  a  salutary  in- 
fluence. 

The  value  of  vocational  training  for  a  certain  part  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  can  hardly  be  questioned.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  by  nature  particu- 
larly fitted  for  abstract  study.  By  natural  endowment 
and  by  force  of  circumstances  their  education  is  destined  to 
be  extremely  limited.  At  an  early  age  they  will  leave 
school  to  take  up  active  work,  and  it  is  important  that  in 
school  they  shall  secure  a  training  which  will  fit  them  to  be 
more  skilful  and  more  intelligent  workmen  and  work- 
women. Not  only  will  they  gain  from  vocational  studies 
a  better  foundation  for  their  actual  work,  but  because  of  the 
greater  reality  and  vitality  they  will  attack  such  studies 
with  greater  zest  and  will  gain  from  them  a  better  mental 
training  than  from  more  abstract  courses  which  do  not 
make  to  them  so  strong  an  appeal. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned,  however,  with  a  different  class 
of  student,  with  the  student  who  has  at  least  potentially 
in  mind  a  higher  aim,  who  is  seeking  what  we  call  a  liberal 
education.  Even  in  this  field  the  vocational  tendency  is 
clearly  discernible.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  movement  to 
substitute  blacksmithing  and  typewriting  for  the  old 
traditional  college  preparatory  subjects.  I  refer  to  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  teaching  of  these  old  established  sub- 
jects more  practical  and  more  immediate  in  their  appeal. 

This  tendency  is  seen  in  the  movement  to  make  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages  more  direct  and  useful,  with  greater 
stress  on  the  spoken  and  written  word,  to  tie  up  the  study 
>f  history  with  that  of  civics  and  of  contemporary  events, 
relate   physics   and   chemistry   with   wireless,    the   gas 

igine,    agriculture,    and   the  making   of  high   explosives, 

id  in  the  attempt  to  make  direct  and  ahve  the  teaching 
iven  of  such  an  antiquated  subject  as  Latin  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  sight  reading  and  the  intro- 
luction  of  rudimentary  conversation  in  elementary  classes. 

Now,    in    so    far    as    this   tendencv   is    commercial    and 
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utilitarian  in  its  aims,  it  is  dangerous.  We  must  frankly 
admit  that  the  increasing  of  one's  earning  capacity  is  a 
legitimate  aim,  but  when  this  becomes  the  dominant  aim 
of  education  there  is  more  than  a  danger  of  sacrificing  some 
of  the  deeper  and  more  worthy  realities.  We  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  the  man  who  is  compelled,  or  who 
chooses,  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  securing  bread  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  higher  things  of  life,  thereby  narrows  and 
dwarfs  his  soul  and  fails  of  his  full  development. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.  The 
great  weakness  of  our  academic  education,  and  this  applies 
both  to  school  and  to  college,  is  in  the  failure  to  make  a 
vital  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  curse  of 
modern  academic  education  is  that  so  many  of  our  students 
take  it  in  a  desultory,  disinterested  fashion.  To  meet  and 
overcome  this  is  the  great  problem  with  which  every  live 
teacher  is  wrestling.  In  dispelling  this  indifference  nothing 
is  found  more  effective  than  to  rouse  in  the  student's  mind 
the  conviction  that  the  study  which  he  is  pursuing  is  related 
definitely  and  directly  to  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in 
life.  When  that  feeling  is  roused  the  study  becomes  vital, 
and  when  a  study  is  vital  to  the  student's  mind  the  victory 
is  won. 

Vocation  does  not  necessarily  mean  bread  and  butter. 
Practical  value  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  money  value.  Money  getting  is  not  the 
motive  that  looms  largest  in  the  student's  mind  today. 
There  is  a  large  element  of  genuine  idealism  in  our  youth. 
The  young  men  who  fill  our  higher  schools  and  colleges 
are  not  there  because  they  hope  by  means  of  their  education 
to  make  larger  incomes.  They  are  there  because  they  want 
to  lit  themselves  to  lead  broader,  fuller,  more  useful  lives. 
Influence,  service,  satisfaction  are,  I  believe,  the  strongest 
motives  in  our  student  class  today,  and  each  of  these  is 
stronger  than  the  motive  of  financial  gain.  Show  a  young 
man  that  any  study  will  increase  his  power  to  influence 
other  men,  will  make  him  a  more  useful  and  efficient  citizen, 
or  will  add  to  his  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher 
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things  of  life,  and  that  study  becomes  to  him  a  vital  thing. 
The  point  which  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  what  we  call 
the  vocational  tendency  of  the  time  is  something  more 
than  merely  materialistic ;  it  is  not  simply  a  bread  and  butter 
movement;  it  is  one  manifestation  of  a  broader  purpose  to 

I  vitalize  and  make  real  our  educational  processes.  We 
Educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
■he  work  of  our  students  vital  we  must  make  them  see  a 
lefinite  relation  between  that  work  and  the  Hf^  they  are  to 
fcad  hereafter  in  the  world.  And  our  thoughtful  and  pur- 
loseful  students  are  more  and  more  asking  the  question, 
low  will  this  particular  line  of  work  help  to  make  my  life 
liore  effective  and  more  efficient?  We  miss  a  great  oppor- 
tunity if  we  fail  to  grasp  the  underlying  significance  of  this 
movement,  and  treat  it  as  a  simple  manifestation  of  the 
money-getting  spirit. 

These  two  tendencies,  then,  to  estabhsh  definite  standards 
of  attainment,  and  to  relate  the  processes  of  formal  educa- 
tion more  directly  to  the  activities  of  later  life  have  been 
evident  for  some  time  and  have  already  brought  about 
certain  readjustments.  Both  of  these  tendencies  are  being 
emphasized  by  present  conditions,  and  are  likely  in  the  near 
future  to  bring  about  still  greater  changes  in  our  education, 
in  its  spirit,  in  its  subject  matter  and  in  its  method. 

This  war  is  proving  the  salvation  of  the  American  people. 
In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  saving  our  soul  as  a  nation,  and  our 
souls  as  individuals.  The  great  compensation  to  the 
American  people  for  its  horrors  and  for  the  bloody  price 
that  we  may  yet  have  to  pay  is  not  in  saving  our  own 
integrity,  or  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  it  is 
that  in  sacrificing  ourselves  for  an  ideal  we  are  finding  our 
own  souls.  We  are  saying  to  our  boys  that  never  in  the 
history  of  our  land  have  such  opportunities  opened  before 
young  men  as  are  opening  before  them  today,  opportunities 
not  for  winning  money  or  fame,  but  for  worthy  service  to 
country  and  to  mankind.  And  never  has  the  response  to 
such  an  appeal  to  the  higher  motives  been  more  inspiring 
than  it  is  today.     Never  has  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher 
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been  greater;  never  has  his  true  reward — the  response  of  the 
pupil — ^been  more  adequate. 

The  present  problem  of  education  is  how  best  to  prepare 
men  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  the 
America  that  is  to  be,  and  of  the  coming  world  democracy. 
Studying  our  national  life  as  it  has  been,  two  needs  stand  out 
clearly.  One  is  for  accurate,  exact,  thoro,  honest  work- 
manship in  every  field  of  endeavor.  The  other  is  for  a 
clearer  recognition  of  the  common  good,  and  of  the  part 
that  each  man's  effort  plays  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
Education  can  help  to  supply  these  needs  by  increasing  the 
emphasis  on  discipline,  accuracy  and  thoroness  of  attain- 
ment, and  by  relating  its  work  more  directly  and  more 
explicitly  to  the  life-work  of  the  student.  Tendencies  in 
both  these  directions  have  been  shaping  themselves  in  the 
past  few  years,  vaguely  and  gropingly,  but  unmistakably. 
To  grasp  their  significance,  to  take  advantage  of  the  possi- 
bilities, consciously  to  hasten  their  progress,  is  oiu:  present 
opportunity.  By  so  doing,  by  readjustments  along  these 
lines,  secondary,  and  higher  education  also,  will  best  train 
the  men  who  are  to  make  the  world  that  is  to  be. 

Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  Academy 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Ill 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  SOCIALIZING  EDUCATION 

If  the  progressive  changes  in  our  educational  system  de- 
landed  by  a  program  of  sociaHzation  are  to  be  carried  out 
ith  the  least  amount  of  waste  and  the  fewest  mistakes 
:hey  must  be  made  in  harmony  with  established  principles, 
'hese  principles  must  be  founded  upon  careful  psychological 
ind  sociological  study.  Since  the  individual  and  society 
ire  inseparable  and  psychology  and  sociology  form  merely 

[complementary  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  nature 
it  is  evident  that  the  psychological  principles  of  education 

[can  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  sociological.     It  should  be 

[remembered,  however,  that  psychology  is  an  older  science 
than   sociology   and   that   its   application   to   educational 

[problems  has  been  more  complete.  The  natural  result  is 
that  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  individualistic, 
has  been  emphasized  more  strongly  in  the  elaboration  of 
educational  principles  common  to  both  sciences  than  has  the 
sociological.  A  need  for  progressive  change,  therefore,  be- 
comes inevitable  and  the  direction  of  this  change  must  be 

[toward  further  emphasis  upon  the  social  aspects  of  these 

;  common  principles. 

The  basic  principles  on  which  a  scheme  for  the  better 
adjustment  of  education  to  social  needs  should  be  founded 
are  that  it  should  more  definitely  accomplish  three  things: 
I.  It  should  develop  appreciation,  or  a  desire  for  the  better 
things   within   reach   of   the   individual  in   an   advancing 

[society.  2.  It  should  provide  information,  or  give  one 
possession  of  a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge.  3.  It  should 
stimulate  utilization,  or  give  to  the  individual  the  training 

'necessary  to  lead  him  to  use  his  ideals  and  his  knowledge 

tin  efficient  Hving.     These  principles  are  not  new,  but  a 
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restatement  of  them  forms  a  basis  for  the  necessary  dis- 
cussion of  their  use  in  needed  educational  readjustment. 

In  regard  to  the  first  principle,  that  of  developing  ap- 
preciation, it  should  be  remembered  that  desire,  either  in  its 
positive  or  negative  forms,  is  the  basis  of  all  effort.  Im- 
planted in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  is  the  desire  to  live  and  to 
propagate,  with  the  negative  desire  to  avoid  anything  which 
might  interfere  with  those  necessary  functions.  From  the 
single-celled  animal  to  the  most  highly  differentiated 
organisms,  from  the  protozoan  to  man,  motive  lies  back  of 
action.  Both  the  direction  and  the  extent  of  activity 
are  determined  by  the  nature  and  variety  of  wants,  and  this 
is  no  less  true,  however  less  apparent,  of  self-directed  man 
than  of  instinct-controlled  animal.  No  principle  of  life  is 
better  established  or  more  general  in  its  application  than 
that  intensity  of  effort  must  be  based  upon  intensity  of 
want.  A  further  life  principle  is  that  survival  values  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  that  prog- 
ress in  both  the  animal  and  human  species  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  and  wisdom  of  that  struggle.  The  con- 
clusion is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  education  is  to  lead  to 
progress  it  must  not  only  be  the  result  of  wise  direction  but 
of  heroic  struggle  which  can  be  obtained  only  thru  the  de- 
velopment of  intense  desires.  If  pupils  can  be  led  to  ap- 
preciate the  values  attached  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
curriculum,  the  foundations  for  the  effort  necessary  to 
master  it  will  be  laid.  The  basic  principle  of  education, 
then,  is  that  means  must  be  found  for  the  stimulation  and 
guidance  of  motive. 

Another  principle  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the  higher 
we  go  in  psychic  life  the  greater  the  superiority  of  positive 
over  negative  desires  or  motives.  Professor  Simon  N. 
Patten  has  shown  that  civilization  viewed  from  one  angle 
is  a  passage  from  a  pain  economy  to  a  pleasure  economy. 
Primitive  man  lived  in  a  hostile  environment  and  occupied 
himself  largely  with  the  effort  to  avoid  pain,  while  culti- 
vated man  lives  in  an  enviromnent  which  he  can  partly  con- 
trol and  his  general  endeavors  are  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
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As  society  advances  the  type  of  motive  which  makes  the 
most  effective  appeal  becomes  more  and  more  positive  and 
constructive.  Fear  ceases  to  dominate  the  cultivated  man 
and  his  appreciations  and  loves  become  the  mainsprings  of 
his  most  important  activities.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  in  a  highly  civiHzed  society  education  should  be  founded 
upon  appeals  to  positive  motives.  Basic  educational  ap- 
peals in  every  study  and  for  every  activity  should  be  to  the 
I  constructive  desires  of  the  child  and  the  educational  ma- 
terials should  be  adapted  to  his  primary  interests.  More- 
over, the  first  purpose  of  all  educational  effort  should  be  to 
stimulate  or  educate  the  wants  of  the  pupil  aqd  to  direct 
fthese  w  ants  into  the  proper  channels  for  elevating  his  tastes 
and  appreciations. 

That  this  principle  has  not  always  been  recognized  or 
acted  upon  is  evident  from  a  cursory  glance  into  educa- 
tional history.  Most  educational  systems  have  been 
formulated  by  mature  men  on  the  basis  of  what  it  was 
thought  the  educated  man  ought  to  know.  When  this  was 
determined  the  materials  embodying  this  knowledge  were 
incorporated  into  certain  studies  and  when  the  processes 
by  which  it  had  been  developed  were  discovered,  the  methpd 
of  imparting  it  was  outlined  on  a  logical  basis.  Thus 
certain  amounts  of  language,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  like,  were  organized  into  certain  studies 
to  be  learned  piecemeal  fashion  by  the  pupil.  Educational 
materials  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  child  was  the  point 
of  departure.  The  smallest  unit  of  written  language,  for 
example,  was  the  letter;  therefore  the  basis  for  teaching 
language  was  the  learning  of  the  letters.  The  next  larger 
unit  was  the  word.  Therefore  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  learn  to  spell  and  define  the  word.  Little  account  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  child  was  not  primarily  interested 
in  learning  his  letters  or  to  spell  words.  The  teacher  did 
not  worry  over  methods  of  implanting  a  desire  to  learn  to 
read  but  relied  upon  the  negative  desire  to  avoid  punish- 
ment to  secure  the  needed  effort.  In  arithmetic  he  must 
learn  his  tables  regardless  of  whether  he  was  interested 
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in  what  4  +  5  or  6  X  9  amounted  to.  In  civics  he  must 
learn  the  Constitution  and  the  framework  of  government 
whether  he  cared  to  or  not.  He  must  learn  Latin  and 
English  grammar  before  any  effort  was  made  to  interest 
him  in  the  literature  of  those  languages.  In  other  words, 
no  definite  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  feelings  of  the 
child  with  his  studies  and  thus  gain  the  dynamic  force 
of  the  child's  own  will  to  reinforce  that  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Happily,  we  are  told,  all  this  is  now  changed.  Child 
psychology  has  taught  us  that  the  curriculum  should  fit 
the  child  and  that  the  best  way  to  teach  desired  things  is  to 
adapt  them  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  pupils.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  true  and  the  best  teachers  everywhere 
are  trying  to  understand  the  inner  forces  leading  to  children's 
efforts  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  a  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  before  the  rote  processes  of  acquiring  it  are  en- 
forced. This  is  especially  true  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
work  where  a  large  amount  of  readjustment  of  methods  and 
reconstruction  of  educative  materials  has  already  taken 
place.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  applying  the 
doctrine  of  interest  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  but  it  is 
just  beginning  to  enter  the  high  school.  Adolescent 
psychology  is  a  new  study  and  has  not  yet  wrought  its 
educational  teachings  into  school  curriculums  and  school 
methods. 

Consequently  the  high  school  curriculum  and  high  school 
methods  are  largely  traditional.  So  little  time  and  thought 
are  spent  upon  the  development  of  motive  that  merely 
perfunctory  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  high  school  pupil 
is  the  rule.  The  high  school  freshman  is  midway  between 
the  primary  pupil  and  the  graduate  student.  He  has  not 
yet  acquired  the  professional  motive  of  the  latter  and  has 
lost  the  respect  for  authority  and  the  willingness  to  take 
direction  of  the  former.  It  should  therefore  be  evident 
that  before  he  will  be  willing  to  put  forth  the  intensive  effort 
necessary  to  real  education,  the  materials  of  his  studies  and 
the  processes  of  his  training  must  be  so  reorganized  as  to 
meet  his  actual  needs  and  stimulate  his  wants.     From  the 
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kindergarten  to  the  graduate  school  some  sort  of  effective 
motive  must  be  instilled  as  the  underlying  principle  of 
education  and  the  higher  up  we  go  in  the  cumculum  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  making  our  appeal  to  the  intrinsic 
attractiveness  of  the  study  rather  than  to  any  extrinsic 
force. 

The  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  so  broadened 
as  to  include  all  motives  for  effort  when  applied  to  the  proc- 
ess of  socialization  lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that  whatever 
I  reconstruction  has  taken  place  in  education  to  adapt  it  to 
the  desires  and  needs  of  the  pupil  has  been  mainly  psycho- 
logical or  individualistic.  The  mind  of  the  individual  pupil 
^has  been  the  unit  of  study.  Little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  study  of  children's  groups  and  very  little  organized 
knowledge  is  at  the  command  of  the  young  teacher.  No 
systematized  child  sociology  has  yet  been  written.  Only  a 
mere  beginning  has  been  made  thru  the  study  of  the  group 
instinct  in  social  psychology  and  the  publication  of  some 
elementary  sociological  studies  of  the  boys'  gang.  No 
great  progress  can  be  made  in  socializing  education  until  the 
importance  of  children's  groups  is  recognized  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  influence  in  youthful  develop- 
ment is  understood  by  educators.  Nor  can  we  expect  our 
education  to  function  properly  in  training  pupils  into  the 
right  social  attitudes  until  school  work  is  based  as  fully  upon 
social  as  upon  individual  motives. 

Carrying  the  analysis  a  step  further  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  social  activities  of  the  mature  individual  are  dependent 
upon  his  social  desires.  If  he  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  social  groups  to  which  he  belongs  he 
readily  becomes  a  worker  in  those  groups.  His  social 
feelings  provide  the  motive  power  for  his  institutional  labors 
just  as  his  individualistic  wants  form  the  basis  of  his  efforts 
to  satisfy  self -needs.  If  the  individual  is  to  succeed  he  must 
have  ambition  for  self- advancement.  But  if  the  groups  to 
which  he  is  necessarily  or  voluntarily  a  member  are  to 
succeed  he  must  be  equally  interested  in  their  welfare. 
Since  individual  interests  sometimes  conflict  with   social 
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interests  individual  ambition  must  be  matched  by  social 
ambition.  In  other  words,  in  our  complex  society  self- 
preservation  is  bound  up  in  the  preservation  of  society, 
and  self-advancement  is  dependent  upon  the  social  ap- 
proval which  comes  only  as  a  result  of  social  service.  It 
then  becomes  vitally  important  in  training  the  young  to 
see  that  social  welfare  is  not  subordinated  to  personal 
welfare.  This  desideratum  can  be  realized  only  when  our 
schools  are  so  organized  as  to  place  as  much  emphasis  upon 
group  training  as  upon  individual  training.  Children's 
groups  must  be  encouraged,  directed,  and  utilized  in  every 
phase  of  education.  Group  judgments,  group  morals,  and 
group  activities  are  as  contagious  and  effective  among 
children  as  among  the  mature  and  if  we  are  to  expect  to 
develop  smooth  working,  efficient  and  progressive  social 
institutions  in  coming  years  our  educational  materials  and 
methods  must  be  such  as  to  stimulate  and  exercise  social 
quahties  during  the  school  age.  Motivation  for  participa- 
tion in  community  affairs  such  as  the  play  groups,  the 
literary,  musical,  or  other  artistic  groups,  the  fraternal 
and  purely  social  groups,  the  economic  groups  and  the  civic 
groups,  must  be  as  carefully  fostered  as  motivation  for  purely 
individuaUstic  efforts. 

The  second  principle  of  socialization  is  that  it  should 
provide  information,  or  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge.  In 
most  ages  educators  have  overvalued  knowledge  and  made 
it  the  chief  end  of  education,  as  the  general  public  does 
today;  but  the  fact  that  it  has  usually  been  overvalued  in 
the  past  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  undervalued  today. 
Knowledge  is  not  power  as  it  has  so  often  been  proclaimed, 
but  it  does  form  valuable  equipment  for  making  power 
effective.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  more  important  to  do 
than  to  know  but  in  our  highly  organized  and  complex 
society  the  only  sure  foundation  of  right  action  is  accurate 
knowledge.  The  larger  and  more  usable  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge an  individual  possesses  the  saner  will  be  his  wants  and 
more  fruitful  his  activities  may  be  made.  From  the 
individual  standpoint,   the  aim  of  knowledge  is  to  lend 
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direction  to  one's  feelings  and  to  add  efficiency  to  one's 
actions.  From  the  social  standpoint,  its  purpose  is  to  lead 
to  wise  social  choices  and  provide  the  machinery  of  effective 
social  service.  Thus  knowledge  as  an  educational  end  comes 
midway  between  appreciation  and  utilization,  or  motiva- 
[tion  and  application. 

In  applying  this  principle  it  should  be  remembered  that 

ill  knowledge  is  not  equally  valuable  and  that,  since  it  is 

impossible  to  acquire  all  knowledge,  some  basis  must  be 

ised  in  selecting  the  knowledge  fund.     The  only  sound 

)rinciple  for  marking  out  the  knowledge  areas  and  selecting 

le  information  to  be  offered  in  a  particular  field  is  the 

isability  of  the  materials  thus  incorporated  into  the  school 

[program.     In  doing  this  specific  account  must  be  taken 

►f  the  actual  and  the  probable  environment  of  the  pupil. 

'he  facts  to  be  presented  in  a  particular  study  should  be 

>ased  upon  the  needs  of  the  pupil  in  the  society  he  is  in  and 

idapted  to  the  uses  he  may  be  able  to  put  them  to  in  the 

lature  society  of  which  he  is  later  to  become  a  part. 

Acceptance  of  this  principle  demands  that  curriculums 

-^ary  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place.     The  types 

fof  knowledge  needed  in  one  age  may  not  be  needed  in 

another  and  facts  vital  in  one  community  may  be  of  slight 

importance  in  another.     Change  is  a  law  of  life  and  no 

^curriculum    should    remain    long    intact.     Likewise    com- 

jmunities  differ  in  their  ideals,  organization  and  resources 

[and  the  educative  materials  offered  must  be  equally  different 

bo  be  effective.     Required  studies  not  only  have  differed 

[in  different  ages  and  communities  but  in  a  changing  and 

I  variable  society  they  must  continue  to  be  changed  to  adapt 

them  to  social  variations  if  progress  is  to  be  enhanced  as  a 

[result  of  education. 

An  illustration  of  historical  variability  may  be  seen  in 
[our  attitude  toward  the  classical  languages.  In  medieval 
id  early  modem  times  the  only  access  to  good  literature 
id  to  science  and  philosophy  was  thru  Latin  and  Greek. 
A  knowledge  of  those  languages  was  an  open  sesame  to 
[learning  and  they  wxre  everywhere  taught  as  fimdamental 
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informational  studies.  But  with  the  growth  of  vernacular 
literature  in  the  leading  civilized  nations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  Latin  and  Greek 
ceased  to  be  foundational  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Since  they  failed  to  supply  the  most  direct  means  to  knowl- 
edge they  were  dropt  from  the  elementary  courses  and  other 
reasons  were  given  for  their  study  in  high  school  and  college. 
To  take  their  place  as  informational  studies  and  as  a  means 
to  knowledge  the  vernacular  languages,  science,  literature, 
history,  civics,  and  the  like  were  substituted.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  now  preserved  mainly  as  disciplinary  and  higher 
culture  studies. 

In  the  same  way  these  more  recent  studies  have  been 
changed  to  meet  time  and  place — national,  regional,  and 
local  needs.  The  fundamental  language  study  is  every- 
where the  national  vernacular,  and  the  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  civics  are  adapted  to  national  and  even 
local  needs.  The  most  valuable  knowledge  in  any  of  these 
fields  in  any  one  nation  must  differ  from  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  in  another  nation.  A  German  geography  of 
civics  text  would  not  be  adapted  to  American  or  English 
pupils.  Likewise  there  should  be  local  differentiation  to 
meet  community  needs.  A  curriculum  emphasizing  the 
fine  arts  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  frontiersman  because 
the  knowledge  acquired  would  not  be  that  most  needed  in 
his  environment.  The  classical  course  should  not  dominate 
in  an  industrial  community  nor  an  agricultural  course  in  a 
locality  devoted  primarily  to  commerce.  Not  only  the 
general  course  needs  adaptation  but  each  study  needs 
constant  revision  to  adapt  it  to  time  and  place  needs. 
Certain  types  of  knowledge  found  useful  to  all  at  a  particular 
time  and  in  a  particular  locality  may  be  of  very  little 
service  to  anybody  at  another  time  or  in  another  locality. 
Nautical  information  is  of  very  little  use  to  anybody  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley  or  agricultural  information 
in  a  fishing  village,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  there  must  be  differentiation  for  the  various 
classes  of  students  in  a  school  program,  there  are  certain 
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communities  where  agricultural  studies  would  provide  the 
most  valuable  non-professional  information  for  all,  even  the 
minister  or  lawyer,  and  others  where  a  knowledge  of  techni- 
cal industrial  processes  might  well  be  required  in  every 
course.  Likewise  a  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  would 
be  useful  to  practically  all  women  and  to  very  few  men. 
To  generaUze  the  argument,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  the 
historical  standpoint  educational  differentiation  has  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  heels  of  social  progress  and  that  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint,  continued  social  progress  demands 
continued  educational  differentiation  to  meet  the  ever- 
varying  needs  of  knowledge  that  will  function  directly  in 
human  affairs. 

The  principle  of  local  differentiation  to  meet  community 
needs  is  now  being  recognized  to  some  extent  but  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  Our  best  medical  schools  are 
being  developed  in  centers  where  hospital  facilities  are  at 
hand.  Engineering  schools  are  gravitating  to  the  great 
industrial  centers  and  agricultural  colleges  to  the  fertile 
agricultural  regions.  Likewise  in  the  elementary  schools 
differentiation  is  making  rapid  progress  thru  the  embodi- 
ment of  local  materials  in  texts  and  particularly  in  the  use 
of  local  data  in  supplementary  work.  Local  geography, 
history,  civics,  arithmetic  problems,  linguistic  habits,  etc., 
are  being  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  general  teachings. 
Even  in  the  high  schools  where  adaptation  has  been  most 
backward  there  is  a  discernible  tendency  to  recognize  the 
value  of  local  knowledge.  Fitchburg,  Gary,  Boise,  Los 
Angeles  and  many  other  cities  are  definitely  attempting  to 
meet  the  community  demand  for  a  trained  product  of  a 
special  type.     SpeciaHzed  high  schools  are  found  in  many 

If  our  large  cities.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  there  is 
Dundant  room  for  further  differentiation  in  our  high 
[ihools,  both  with  regard  to  general  courses  offered  and  to 
ariation  in  the  educative  materials  embodied  in  each 
specific  course.  For  example,  in  high  school  chemistry 
the  scientific  principles  taught  should  be  developed  from 
facts  within  the  range  of  interest  and  desirable  knowledge 
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existing  in  the  community.  Instead  of  saving  the  chem- 
istry of  domestic  science,  of  agriculture,  or  of  industry  for 
advanced  study  the  illustrative  facts  and  experiments  used 
in  developing  principles  should  be  chosen  from  the  one  of 
those  fields  where  the  interest  can  most  easily  be  stirred 
and  where  the  knowledge  gained  will  have  the  most  practical 
and  cultural  effect  on  the  pupil  in  his  actual  environment. 
A  similar  principle  should  be  followed  in  the  other  sciences, 
in  history  and  civics,  in  English,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects. 

The  most  vital  principle  for  socialization,  however,  is 
that  the  knowledge  fund  must  be  selected  with  the  social  as 
well  as  the  individual  end  in  view.  Heretofore  we  have 
been  concerned  in  imparting  the  knowledge  most  useful 
in  providing  individual  success  rather  than  the  knowledge 
most  useful  in  social  service.  We  have  urged  the  pupil 
to  learn  in  order  to  make  a  career  for  himself  and  have 
offered  him  the  knowledge  we  considered  most  valuable  for 
that  purpose.  We  have  educated  the  lawyer  to  be  a  skilful 
advocate  for  the  interests  of  his  client  rather  than  to  be  a 
conscious  advocate  of  social  justice.  We  have  trained  the 
physician  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  individual  rather  than 
to  promote  public  health  thru  sanitation  and  social  hygiene. 
We  have  demanded  of  the  minister  that  he  build  up  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  individual  rather  than  that  he  direct  that 
spiritual  life  into  social  service.  We  have  required  the 
teacher  to  instill  the  knowledge  necessary  to  his  pupil's 
personal  welfare  rather  than  the  knowledge  he  might  need 
to  serve  the  institutional  making  for  social  progress.  We 
have  tried  to  give  the  farmer  the  knowledge  required  to 
increase  his  production  rather  than  that  needed  in  the 
solution  of  rural  community  problems,  and  to  the  business 
man  the  knowledge  needed  in  his  personal  affairs  rather  than 
that  needed  to  promote  general  economic  well-being.  In 
other  words  we  have  selected  otu*  knowledge  fund  to  be 
imparted  thru  formal  education  with  the  conscious  purpose 
of  building  up  the  individual  and  whatever  social  purpose 
has  crept  in  has  generally  been  secondary  and  unconscious. 
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Again  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
flict between  the  individual  and  social  and  that  knowledge 
which  will  be  of  use  to  the  individual  in  self-service  will 
probably  be  of  use  to  him  in  social  service.  Society  is  so 
constituted  that  individual  success  is  usually  dependent 
upon  the  rendering  of  a  service  which  will  fit  into  the  social 
scheme  and  will  benefit  others.  But  in  an  imperfectly 
organized  society  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  Knowledge 
adapted  to  individual  use  does  not  always  coincide  with 
that  best  adapted  to  social  use  and  facts  needed  to  advance 
individual  enterprises  may  not  be  those  most  needed  to 
advance  communal  enterprises.  A  farmer  may  have  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  his  farm  and 
have  Httle  conprehension  of  the  problems  of  the  rural 
school,  the  rural  church,  rural  amusements,  rural  civic 
affairs  or  rural  morality.  A  business  or  professional  man 
may  be  a  technical  expert  and  yet  ignorant  of  all  the  social 
and  cultural  movements  organized  to  carry  out  the  altruistic 
impulses  of  humanity.  Thus  we  see  that  while  the  fields 
of  individual  and  social  knowledge  do  not  conflict  they  may 
differ  largely  and  neither  can  safely  be  neglected;  and  since 
we  have  heretofore  emphasized  more  strongly  the  individual, 
the  establishment  of  a  balance  demands  special  emphasis 
upon  the  various  fields  of  social  knowledge.  The  process  of 
socialization  demands  not  only  the  development  of  a  social 
core  in  the  curriculum  but  that  additional  social  data  be 
injected  into  every  study  in  the  school  course  and  into 
every  phase  of  educational  effort. 

The  third  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  socialization 
is  that  it  must  lead  to  utilization,  or  the  application  of  the 
ideals  developed  and  the  knowledge  obtained  to  the  vitaliza- 
tion  of  the  purposes  of  life.  It  thus  becomes  the  final 
pnciple  in  determining  the  end  of  education.  Apprecia- 
lon  and  knowledge  are  merely  proximate  ends;  in  fact,  they 
might,  without  violence  to  reason,  be  considered  means  to 
the  real  end  of  education,  viz.,  utility.  Socialized  education 
must  be  dynamic.  It  must  actually  function  in  the  fives 
of  individuals  and  of  such  social  groups  as  the  family,  the 
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church,  the  business  corporation  and  the  state.  A  person 
might  be  stirred  by  righteous  emotions  and  be  lethargic; 
he  might  be  crammed  with  knowledge  and  be  a  dependent ; 
but  if  he  possesses  these  things  and  then  utilizes  them  in 
action  he  has  a  virile  personality  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
society.  Taste  and  wisdom  are  desirable  attributes  in  an 
individual  or  a  society  but  character  as  wrought  out  in 
action  is  the  ultimate  test  of  civiUzation.  Our  education 
then  must  function  in  developing  refinement  of  ideal  and 
precision  of  judgment  but  above  all  it  must  stimulate 
effective  individual  and  social  work. 

The  history  of  education  has  shown  a  pretty  definite 
trend  from  emphasis  on  the  first  of  these  fundamental 
principles  to  emphasis  upon  the  last.  Primitive  education, 
Oriental  education,  and  Classical  education  placed  the  lead- 
ing stress  upon  personal  culture  or  the  development  of  re- 
fined tastes  and  habits.  Modern  education  has  generally 
put  a  premium  on  learning  and  striven  to  inculcate  knowl- 
edge. In  stratified  societies,  where  education  has  been  a 
leisure  class  privilege,  the  emphasis  has  usually  been  put 
upon  social  status  rather  than  social  efficiency.  Recent 
educational  theorists,  however,  have  demanded  that  educa- 
tion function  more  definitely  in  producing  character.  The 
schools  must  strive  to  produce  dynamic  rather  than  static 
results  and  must  turn  out  graduates  who  are  originators, 
investigators,  and  organizers  in  both  individualistic  and 
social  enterprises.  They  must  not  merely  possess  cultural 
interests  and  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge  but  they  must 
become  active  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  human  advance- 
ment. 

The  result  of  this  newer  vision  of  the  kinetic  nature  of 
educational  energy  is  that  our  practical  educators  are  busy 
reorganizing  their  work  so  as  to  place  greater  stress  upon 
the  idea  of  learning  to  do  things.  This  is  shown  in  the 
extension  of  the  laboratory  idea  from  the  natural  sciences 
into  every  phase  of  the  curriculum.  Studies  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  practise  work  in  the  sort  of 
activities  the  pupil  will  late»-  be  called  upon  to  undergo  are 
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being  questioned  and  are  being  gradually  shifted  from  the 
required  to  the  elective  list.  Such  studies  as  can  be  made 
to  function  directly  in  producing  efficient  action  are  being 
overhauled  and  fitted  up  with  some  sort  of  laboratory 
facilities  thru  which  the  desired  training  may  be  given. 
If  a  properly  planned  and  wisely  administered  domestic 
economy  will  aid  more  directly  in  producing  cultivated  and 
effective  home  makers  than  I^atin  and  geometry  we  can  be 
assured  that  in  the  not  distant  future  it,  rather  than  language 
and  mathematics,  will  form  the  core  of  required  work  for 
women.  I^ikewise  if  applied  science,  natural  and  social, 
proves  to  be  more  stimulating  to  the  higher  ideals  and 
effective  workmanship  of  men  than  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics there  can  be  little  question  that  they  will  crowd 
much  of  the  present  ligh  school  required  course  into  the 
elective  group.  We  are  already  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
to  supply  the  elementary  pupil  with  materials  which  will 
enable  him  to  learn  by  doing  and  the  same  principle  and 
method  will  ultimately  follow  into  the  high  school. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  program  which  will  give  the  train- 
ing in  service  necessary  to  produce  an  efficient  type  of 
character  a  closer  relationship  must  be  established  between 
the  school  and  other  organized  agencies  of  active  life. 
From  the  vocational  standpoint  means  must  be  devised  for 
dovetaiHng  classroom  teaching  into  professional  and  other 
occupational  work.  Vocational  motives  must  be  suppHed 
and  vocational  knowledge  must  be  obtained  first  hand. 
For  those  who  are  to  enter  business  commercial  interest  and 
data  must  be  gained  thru  intimate  relations  between  the 
classroom  and  the  counting  house,  either  by  means  of  part- 
time  work  in  some  business  concern  or  some  sort  of  effective 
commercial  laboratory  in  the  school.  For  agricultural 
training  there  must  be  actual  work  on  the  farm  or  experi- 
mental work  on  the  school  grounds.  The  home  maker 
must  have  actual  practise  in  her  own  home  along  fines 
prescribed  by  the  school  or  get  it  thru  the  school  kitchen, 
the  school  nursery,  or  the  school  household  arts  department. 
From  the  economic  standpoint  education  must  train  workers 
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to  increase  actual  production  and  to  use  wiser  methods  of 
consumption. 

Even  more  important  for  socialization  is  the  fact  that 
social  serviceableness  demands  a  closer  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  social  welfare  agencies.  We  must  plan  not 
only  to  develop  a  social  consciousness  and  social  knowledge 
but  to  secure  the  application  of  these  things  in  actual  in- 
stitutional work.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  laboratory  method  in  the  social  sciences,  either  thru 
devising  school  units  in  welfare  work  or  using  institutional 
materials  in  classroom  study.  In  fact,  the  altruistic  nature 
of  social  service  demands  that  both  these  methods  and  all 
possible  expedients  to  expand  the  social  interests  and  social 
efforts  of  pupils  be  employed.  If  school  work  in  hygiene 
is  to  bear  its  legitimate  fruit  in  better  social  hygiene  the 
instruction  in  that  subject  must  be  closely  allied  with  com- 
munity agencies  for  promoting  better  public  sanitation, 
better  social  safeguards,  and  better  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions. If  school  civics  is  to  result  in  cleaner  politics  it  must 
be  brought  about  thru  political  training  based  upon  the 
critical  study  of  practical  politics  and  the  laboratory  use  of 
magazine  and  campaign  material.  If  the  schools  are  to 
guarantee  a  higher  type  of  religious  service  the  work  of 
the  schools  must  be  carried  into  the  churches  and  the  work 
of  the  churches  into  the  schools.  If  the  schools  are  to  play 
an  effective  part  in  elevating  the  standard  of  social  inter- 
course they  must  be  organized  in  ways  that  will  give  the 
pupils  practise  in  the  sort  of  fraternal  and  sex  relations  we 
desire  to  have  perpetuated  in  mature  society.  If  the 
schools  are  to  provide  the  proper  laboratory  work  for  the 
development  of  home  makers  the  gulf  between  the  home 
and  the  school  must  be  bridged  thru  such  cooperative 
agencies  as  the  parent-teacher  associations,  credit  for  home 
labor  done  under  educative  conditions,  and  the  practical 
use  of  art  in  school  and  household  furnishings.  In  other 
words,  if  altruistic  social  service  is  to  be  instilled  it  must 
be  done  thru  actual  practise  during  school  days  in  the  type 
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of  activities  which  general  social  welfare  will  demand  of  the 
pupil  in  coming  years. 

A  beginning  in  the  sort  of  social  organization  necessary 
to  supply  this  laboratory  practise  may  already  be  seen  in 
progressive  public  schools.  Athletic  teams — football,  base- 
ball, basketball  and  track — are  provided  for  by  the  em- 
ployment of  coaches  and  less  organized  sports  are  led  by 
play  directors.  I^iterary  and  dramatic  organizations,  de- 
bating clubs,  art  and  musical  societies  and  even  political 
clubs  are  stimulated  and  supervised.  Social  clubs,  class 
organizations,  and  festive  celebrations  are  fostered  and 
sponsored.     Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Christian  Associa- 

ns  and  Red  Cross  Units  are  made  school  auxiliaries. 

1  school  organizations  are  used  to  build  up  an  esprit  de 
corps  and  inter-school  contests  and  cooperative  enterprises 
are  organized  to  add  zest  to  local  patriotism  and  extend 
the  reach  of  small  group  virtues.  Self-government  is  intro- 
duced as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  give  practise  in  social 
responsibility  by  regulating  conduct  from  within.  School 
cities  and  other  civic  enterprises  are  organized  to  stimu- 
late civic  interest  and  ideals,  civic  knowledge  and  civic 
virtues.  In  short  every  feasible  type  of  social  organiza- 
tion is  used  to  bring  into  the  child's  mind  at  the  earliest 
moment  the  sense  of  group  responsibility  and  to  give  him 
training  in  the  sort  of  social  activities  and  relationships  he 
will  have  to  meet  in  later  life.  In  order  to  increase  the 
functional  directness  of  this  instruction  as  real  situations 
as  can  be  divised  are  created  by  connecting  them  up  wherever 
possible  with  similar  organizations  outside  the  school. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  three  principles 
underlying  the  aim  of  education  above  discust  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  or  contradictory.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  reciprocally  dependent  and  supplementary.  They  form 
different  points  of  approach  to  a  unified  educational  end  or 
different  processes  leading  to  a  rounded  cultural  efficiency. 
Each  process  reinforces  the  other  and  no  one  can  be  effective 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  two.  Appreciation  of  art  or 
literature  or  history  or  civics  or  domestic  economy  or  social 
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hygiene  can  not  be  obtained  without  knowledge  and  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  those  fields.  Knowl- 
edge in  one  of  these  fields  can  not  be  obtained  without  de- 
veloping a  certain  taste  for  it  and  thru  active  effort  which 
has  more  or  less  functional  value  in  the  formation  of  social 
service  habits.  Likewise  the  extent  and  wisdom  of  our 
training  for  institutional  efforts  are  dependent  upon  cultural 
appreciation  and  utilitarian  knowledge.  While  the  first 
two  of  these  principles  have  received  disproportionate 
emphasis  in  the  pa«t  and  have  become  so  imbedded  in  tradi- 
tion that  to  restore  a  balance  demands  special  attention 
to  the  last,  viz.,  utiHzation,  no  complete  education  is  possible 
without  adequate  emphasis  upon  all  three  principles  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  school. 

Wai^ter  Robinson  Smith 

State  Normai.  School 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


IV 

INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES  FOR  COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  was  incorporated  by  Congress  on  March  lo, 
1906.  The  Founder  exprest  his  intention  in  a  letter  to 
the  trustees  on  April  16,  1905:  "I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  least  rewarded  of  all  the    professions  is 

that  of  the  teacher  in  our  higher  educational  institutions 

Able  men  hesitate  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  career,  and  many 
old  professors  whose  places  should  be  occupied  by  younger 
men,  can  not  be  retired.  I  have,  therefore,  transferred  to 
you  and  your  successors,  as  Trustees,  $10,000,000.00,  five 
per  cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  revenue  from  which  is  to  provide  retiring 
pensions  for  the  teachers  of  Universities,  Colleges,  and 
Technical  Schools  in  otu"  country,  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land under  such  conditions  as  you  may  adopt  from  time  to 
time."  On  March  31,  1908,  Mr  Carnegie  wrote  further: 
''Should  the  Governing  Boards  of  any  State  Universities 
apply  for  participation  in  the  Fund  and  the  Legislature 
and  Governor  of  the  State  approve  such  application,  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  increase  the  Fund  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  admit  them — making  the  Fund  Fifteen 
Million  Dollars  in  all." 

These  funds  were  entrusted  to  a  permanent,  self-per- 
petuating board  of  twenty-five  trustees.  Of  these,  fifteen 
remain  unchanged,  namely :  Presidents  Butler  of  Columbia, 
Denny  of  Alabama,  Hadley  of  Yale,  McCormick  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Peterson  of  McGill,  Schurman  of  Cornell,  and 
Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  Universities;  President  Hum- 
phreys of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  Presidents 
Crawford  of  Allegheny,  King  of  Oberlin,  and  Plantz  of 
Lawrence  Colleges;  Messrs.  T.  Morris  Carnegie  and  Frank 
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A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank;  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  the  president,  and  Robert  A.  Franks,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Foundation.  Presidents  Bell  of  Drake, 
Craighead  of  Tulane,  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Harper  of  Chicago, 
Harrison  of  Pennsylvania,  Hughes  of  DePauw,  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versities; and  Presidents  McClelland  of  Knox  and  Seelye 
of  Smith  Colleges,  resigned  as  trustees  on  their  retirement 
from  educational  work.  They  were  succeeded  by  Presi- 
dents Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Slocum  of 
Colorado,  and  Taylor  of  Vassar  Colleges,  who  also  resigned 
on  their  retirement,  and  by  Presidents  Bryan  of  Indiana, 
Bluton  of  Minnesota,  Falconer  of  Toronto,  Kirkland 
of  Vanderbilt,  IvOwell  of  Harvard,  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin  Universities,  and  by  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  who  complete 
the  present  board.  The  first  chairman  of  the  board. 
President  Eliot,  was  succeeded  by  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Peterson,  and  by  the  present  chairman,  President  Hadley. 
President  Thwing  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  board 
from  the  beginning.  Of  the  original  executive  committee 
of  seven,  five  remain  unchanged,  namely:  Messrs.  Butler, 
Franks,  Humphreys,  Pritchett,  and  Vanderlip;  two  of  the 
original  members.  Provost  Harrison  and  President  Wil- 
son, have  been  succeeded  by  Presidents  Hadley  and  Schur- 
man.  Of  the  officers  of  administration,  who  are  elected 
and  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  Henry  S. 
Pritchett  has  been  President  from  the  beginning.  As 
treasurer,  T.  Morris  Carnegie  was  succeeded,  in  1910,  by 
Robert  A.  Franks.  As  secretary,  John  G.  Bowman  was 
succeeded,  in  191 1,  by  Clyde  Furst. 

The  conviction  of  the  trustees  that  it  was  desirable  in 
providing  retiring  allowances  to  recognize  the  educational 
service  of  institutions  as  well  as  of  teachers,  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  list  of  Associated  Institutions,  for 
all  of  whose  quahfied  teachers  allowances  should  be  avail- 
able as  a  matter  of  course,  in  addition  to  such  allowances 
as  might  be  granted  outside  of  these  institutions  in  recog- 
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nition  of  individual  service.  The  initial  list  of  Associated 
Institutions  contained  fifty-two  universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools — Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell,  DaUiousie, 
George  Washington,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Lehigh, 
Leland  Stanford,  McGill,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Prince- 
ton, Tulane,  Pennsylvania,  Rochester,  Vermont,  Wash- 
ington, Western  Reserve,  and  Yale  Universities;  Amherst, 
Beloit,  Carleton,  Colorado,  Dartmouth,  Grinnell,  Hamil- 
ton, Hobart,  Knox,  Lawrence,  Marietta,  Middlebury, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Oberlin,  Radcliffe,  Ripon,  Smith,  Trinity, 
^^kifts.  Union,  Vassar,  Wabash,  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
^^■ellesley.  Wells  and  Williams  Colleges;  Brooklyn  Poly- 
^^Khnic  Institute,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Bates,  Dickinson,  and  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  Colleges,  were  added  in  1907;  Cincinnati 
and  Drake  Universities;  Bowdoin,  Centre,  Drury  and 
FrankHn  Colleges,  and  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  1908. 
In  1909  the  list  was  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  George 
Washington  and  Randolph-Macon,  and  increased  by  the 
addition  of  Coe  and  Swarthmore  Colleges  and  the  Universi- 
ties of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Toronto,  and  Wis- 
consin. California,  Indiana,  Purdue,  and  Wesley  an  Uni- 
versities were  added  in  19 10;  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
191 1,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  19 13,  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  19 14,  thus  making 
up  the  present  total  of  seventy-four  institutions. 

By  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  191 7,  the  Foundation  had  awarded  431  retiring 
allowances  and  134  widows'  pensions  thru  these  Associated 
Institutions,  at  a  cost  of  $4,230,111.46;  and  133  retiring 
allowances  and  38  widows'  pensions  in  87  other  institu- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  a  cost  of  $1,230,865  .69, 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  736  allowances  and  pensions 
being  $5,460,977.15. 

The  initial  rules  provided  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  after  fifteen  years  of  professorial  service,  on  an  annual 
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allowance  of  four  hundred  dollars  more  than  one-half  of 
the  active  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement;  retirement  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  on  an  allowance  of  approxi- 
mately forty  per  cent  of  the  active  pay;  and  a  widow's 
pension,  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  of  half  the  hus- 
band's allowance.  In  1908  the  rules  were  modified  so  as 
to  provide  pensions  for  instructors  as  well  as  professors, 
and  for  all  widows  whose  husbands  were  in  receipt  of  or 
entitled  to  retiring  allowances.  In  19 10  the  retiring  allow- 
ance on  the  basis  of  service  was  restricted  to  cases  of  dis- 
abiHty. 

Meanwhile  the  Foundation  carried  on  pioneer  studies 
in  its  new  field,  more  than  half  of  the  pension  systems  for 
teachers  in  the  United  States  having  been  established  since 
1 9 10.  From  the  Sixth  to  the  Tenth  Report,  1911  to  191 5, 
some  two  hundred  pages  were  devoted  to  the  growing  mis- 
fortunes of  free  pension  systems,  and  the  advantages  of 
contributory  systems.  The  Ninth  Bulletin,  19 16,  pointed 
out  a  series  of  limitations  that  experience  had  revealed  in 
the  system  of  the  Foundation,  it  discriminated  between 
institutions  and  prevented  migration ;  its  endowment,  how- 
ever large,  could  not  provide  indefinitely  for  a  growing 
service;  its  expenditure,  being  based  upon  future  salaries, 
could  not  be  accurately  estimated  in  advance;  it  could  not 
offer  contractual  security  nor  accept  the  financial  coopera- 
tion of  institutions  or  teachers,  its  allowances  reduced  sala- 
ries indirectly,  its  provisions  lacked  flexibility  with  regard 
to  individuals,  age  of  retirement,  and  size  of  allowance; 
it  protected  the  teacher  only  after  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  service.  For  these  reasons  the  president  recom- 
mended the  gradual  termination  of  the  Foundation's  original 
system,  and  the  parallel  development,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  colleges  and  their  teachers,  of  a  contributory  sys- 
tem of  insurance  and  annuities,  which  should  make  avail- 
able contractual  protection,  thruout  their  careers,  for 
practically  the  entire  body  of  university  and  college  teach- 
ers of  North  America. 

This   Bulletin   and   subsequent   statements  were  distrib- 
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uted  to  all  of  the  trustees,  officers,  and  teachers  of  the 
associated  institutions,  and,  later,  to  the  public  in  general. 
Suggestions  were  received  from  more  than  a  thousand 
teachers;  formal  replies  were  made  by  the  associated  in- 
stitutions and  published  in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the 
Foundation,  1916;  and  a  report  was  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors.  For  further 
discussion  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  in 
November,  19 16,  constituted  a  Commission  consisting  of 
six  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  two  members  appointed  by 
the  association  just  mentioned,  and  one  each  appointed 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  These  representatives  were,  respec- 
tively, Walter  W.  Cook,  professor  of  law  at  Yale,  and  Henry 
L.  Rietz,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  an  experienced  actuary  and  author  of  the  Report 
of  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission,  19 16;  President 
Goodnow,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Federal  Report  on  Retirement  Allowances  for  Gov- 
ernment Employees ;  President  Duniway,  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming;  and  President  Cowling,  of  Carleton  College, 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  annuities  for  Congrega- 
tional clergymen.  The  report  of  this  Commission,  pub- 
lished in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Foundation,  191 7,  was 
approved  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  May,  191 7. 

In  June  and  November,    19 17,   the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  which  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
191 1,   with  one  hundred   and  twenty-five  milhon  dollars 
"for  the  advancement  and  diffusion    of    knowledge  and 
understanding,"  provided  funds  for  carrying  out  the  new 
plans  of  the  Foundation.     The  Corporation  furnished  one 
million  dollars  to  establish  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
I  nuity  Association  of  America,  one  million  dollars  to  aid  in 
i  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  and  eleven 
i  million  dollars  to  be  used,  principal  and  income,  together 
with  the  Foundations'  accumulated  surplus  of  one  milHon 
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dollars,  and  the  income  from  the  Foundations*  permanent 
endowment  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  teachers  in  the  Associated  Institutions, — 
"upon  condition  that  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion shall  now  and  hereafter  from  time  to  time,  as  may  prove 
necessary,  revise  their  rules  so  that  the  pensions  provided 
for  thereby  for  the  teaching  forces  of  the  institutions  com- 
ing under  their  rules  as  of  November  17,  191 5,  shall  not 
exceed  the  financial  resources  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation." 
The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  November,  191 7,  and  a  special  meeting  in  April, 
191 8,  approved  these  arrangements  and  adopted  a  state- 
ment of  them  to  be  sent  to  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Institutions  and  a  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  grant- 
ing of  retiring  allowances  to  be  similarly  distributed.  Both 
documents  are  printed  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Foundation,  191 8.  Under  these  rules  there  will  be 
no  modification  of  allowances  that  are  now  being  paid,  and 
for  five  years  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  method  of 
granting  new  allowances.  At  the  end  of  that  period  un- 
married teachers  will  receive  two-thirds  of  the  allowance 
they  would  receive  if  married.  For  married  teachers 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  will  be  computed  as  hereto- 
fore, but  the  age  at  which  it  will  be  available  will  be  raised 
year  by  year,  one  year  at  a  time,  for  a  second  period  of 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  and  thereafter  the  age  at  which 
the  maximum  allowance  will  be  granted  will  be  seventy. 
After  that  time  a  teacher  who,  having  reached  sixty-five, 
wishes  to  retire  before  seventy  will  receive  an  allowance 
diminished  by  one-fifteenth  for  every  year  by  which  he 
anticipates  seventy.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
next  seventy  years  this  arrangement  will  absorb  most  of 
the  income  of  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  addition  to  the  principal  and  accumulation  of  the 
twelve-milHon  dollar  reserve  which  has  been  mentioned — 
a  total  of  more  than  seventy  million  dollars — ^in  carrying 
out  the  expectations  of  the  teachers  in  the  Associated  In- 
stitutions, who  will  also  enjoy  all  of  the  privileges  of  the 
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new  Insurance  Association.  When  these  obligations  are 
discharged,  the  income  from  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  Foundation  will  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
teaching  as  the  trustees  of  the  future  may  determine. 

For  teachers  who  entered  Associated  Institutions  after 
November  17,  1915,  and  those  now  in  institutions  which 
may  become  associated  hereafter,  there  will  be  no  fixt 
age  for  retirement.  Each  teacher  will  hold  a  deferred  an- 
nuity contract,  the  benefits  of  which  he  may  enter  upon 
at  whatever  age  may  be  agreed  upon  by  him  and  his  col- 
lege. The  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  will  be  based 
upon  the  accumulation  of  the  joint  contributions  of  the 
teacher  and  his  college.  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
have  exprest  their  intention  to  see  that  all  of  the  overhead 
expenses  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  met  without 
cost  to  the  teacher,  and  to  secure  an  average  accumulation 
of  at  least  four  and  one-half  per  cent  on  payments  toward 
annuities.  In  cases  of  permanent  disability,  after  contrib- 
uting toward  an  annuity  for  five  years,  the  Foundation 
will  provide,  without  further  cost  to  the  teacher,  an  annuity 
of  two- thirds  of  the  amount  the  teacher  would  have  ob- 
tained had  his  contributions  continued  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  and  will  continue  these  annuity  payments  for  life  or,  in 
case  of  death,  until  the  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the 
teacher  has  been  returned  to  his  estate.  In  such  cases  of 
disability,  also,  the  Insurance  Association  will  continue  the 
teacher's  policies  of  life  insurance  in  force  without  the 
payment  of  further  premiums. 

The  Thirteenth  Report  includes  discussions  of  the  new 
plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  by  a  committee  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  consisting  of  John  K.  Gore, 

e-president  and  actuary  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
y;  Arthur  B.  Wood,  actuary  of  the  Sun  lyife  Assurance 

mpany  of  Canada;  J.  D.  Craig,  Assistant  actuary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company;  and  Arthur  Hunter, 
actuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  chair- 
man; and  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Actuaries    consisting    of    James  W.  Glover,   professor   of 
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mathematics  and  insurance  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
chairman;  Charles  H.  Beckett,  actuary  of  the  State  lyife 
Insurance  Company,  of  IndianapoHs ;  FrankHn  B.  Mead, 
secretary  and  actuary  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  Indiana;  and  Henry  L.  Rietz, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of 
America  was  incorporated  on  April  23,  191 8,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  a  life  insurance  company, 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  and  supervision  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance.  According  to  the  charter  of  the 
Association,  approved  March  4,  191 8:  "The  purpose  of 
the  corporation  is  to  provide  insurance  and  annuities  for 
teachers  and  other  persons  employed  by  colleges,  by  uni- 
versities, or  by  institutions  engaged  primarily  in  edu- 
cational or  research  work;  to  offer  policies  of  a  character 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  persons  on  terms  as 
advantageous  to  its  policy  holders  as  shall  be  practicable ; 
and  to  conduct  its  business  without  profit  to  the 
corporation  or  to  its  stock-holders."  Copies  of  the  charter 
and  by-laws  may  be  had  upon  request. 

The  incorporators  were  thirteen  in  number — the  Honor- 
able Elihu  Root;  John  Bassett  Moore,  formerly  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State;  George  W.  Wickersham, 
formerly  United  States  Attorney  General,  the  presidents 
of  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Yale  Universities,  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation; 
Newcomb  Carleton,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company;  Charles  A.  Stone,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation;  Robert  W.  deForest,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Education  Board;  and 
Edward  Robinson,  director  of  the  MetropoHtan  Museum  of 
Art. 

The  incorporators  named  sixteen  trustees — Frank  A. 
VanderHp,  president,  and  Charles  V.  Rich,  vice-president. 
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of  the  National  City  Bank;  George  J.  Baldwin,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  International  Corporation;  Allen 
B.  Forbes,  president  of  Harris,  Forbes  &  Company;  Walker 
D.  Hines,  Assistant  Federal  Director  of  Railroads;  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  8z:  Company;  Frederick  C. 
Ferry,  president  of  Hamilton  College ;  Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
treasurer  of  Columbia  University;  Professor  Michael  A. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  an  insurance 
expert  of  international  reputation;  Dean  Frank  W.  Nichol- 
son, of  Wesleyan  University;  Walter  Vaughan,  registrar  of 
McGill  University;  Samuel  S.  Hall,  associate  actuary  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York;  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  who 
are  also  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation ;  and,  tempo- 
rarily, two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Foundation.  In 
the  future,  four  of  the  sixteen  trustees  will  be  elected  each 
year  by  the  stockholders,  the  stock  of  the  Association  being 
held  by  the  donor  of  the  funds,  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
with  the  proviso  that:  ''As  soon  as  a  group  of  poHcyholders 
has  been  formed  sufficiently  large  to  be  representative  of 
the  college  and  university  teachers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  in  conference  with  the 
interested  parties,  will  proceed  to  provide  the  machinery 
by  which  the  policyholders,  thru  representatives  selected 
by  them,  shall  participate  in  the  management  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  election  of  trustees." 

The  Association  was  organized  on  May  17,  191 8,  the 
trustees  adopting  by-laws  which  provide  for  the  annual 
election  of  officers  and  the  appointment  by  the  chairman 
of  an  executive  committee  of  six  and  a  finance  committee 
of  four.  The  executive  committee  includes  George  J. 
Baldwin,  Robert  A.  Franks,  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  Samuel 
S.  Hall,  Alfred  Z.  Reed,  and  Hemy  S.  Pritchett,  chairman. 
The  finance  committee  includes  Allen  B.  Forbes,  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  Hemy  S.  Pritchett,  and  Charles  V.  Rich, 
chairman.  The  executive  officers  are  Frank  A.  Vanderhp, 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President; 
Michael  A.  Mackenzie,  Vice-President;  Clyde  Fiu-st,  Secre- 
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tary ;  Robert  A.  Franks,  Treasurer;  and  Charles  E.  Brooks — 
an  associate  professor  of  insurance  in  the  University  of 
California,  who  assisted  in  organizing  the  Federal  War 
Risk  Insurance — actuary.  The  ofl&ces  of  the  association 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  actuary. 

The  faciUties  of  the  association  are  open  to  university 
and  college  teachers,  either  independently  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  their  institutions,  irrespective  of  the  independence 
or  of  the  denominational  or  state  control  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  Association  will  not  compete  with  the  great 
insurance  companies,  built  up  thru  extensive  solicitation 
by  paid  agents,  having  no  ambition  for  size  beyond  the 
numbers  necessary  for  a  safe  distribution  of  the  risk.  It 
will  have  no  agents,  but  will  deal  directly  with  the  teach- 
ers and  their  colleges,  offering  substantial  advantages, 
presented  simply,  honestly,  and  fully  thru  printed  circu- 
lars, correspondence,  and  conferences.  Its  usefulness  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  teachers  and  institutions 
choose  voluntarily  to  secure  these  advantages. 

The  stipulation  in  the  charter  of  the  Association  that  its 
business  is  to  be  conducted  without  profit  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  to  its  stockholders  enables  it  to  offer  insurance  and 
annuities  to  policyholders  at  cost,  without  the  expense 
loading  which  often  absorbs  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  ordinary 
insurance  premiums.  The  current  expenses  of  the  organ- 
ization will  be  met  from  the  income  on  the  paid-in  capital 
and  surplus,  each  of  half  a  million  dollars,  that  is,  respec- 
tively, five  and  ten  times  the  amounts  required  by  the  laws 
of  New  York.  The  Association  will  use  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  MortaHty,  which  is  generally  pre- 
scribed by  state  laws  for  valuing  the  reserves  for  life  in- 
surance policies,  but  it  is  believed  that  college  teachers  are 
subject  to  a  lower  mortality  rate  than  ordinary  holders  of 
insurance  and  that  in  time  this  should  result  in  a  further 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  insurance  for  a  group  composed  ex- 
clusively of  such  teachers.  In  computing  its  poHcy  values 
the  Association  will  use  three  and  one-half  per  cent  for  its 
insurance  and  four  per  cent  for  its  annuities,  the  highest 
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rates  allowed  by  the  New  York  laws.  Its  initial  invest- 
ments, however — in  federal,  city  and  railroad  bonds — 
show  an  average  interest  return  of  4 . 7  per  cent,  and  there 
is  reason  to  expect  similar  return  from  future  investments. 
Such  earnings  beyond  the  legal  reserve  constitutes  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  financial  strength.  The  poUcy  contracts 
if  the  Association,  however,  will  be  free  from  the  usual 
idefinite,  speculative  element;  they  will  be  what  is  called 
on-participating,  the  premium  being  fixt  at  cost  without 
romise  of  so-called  dividends,  altho  the  trustees  may  de- 
lare  these  at  their  discretion. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  teacher  alone  is  responsi- 
le  for  the  protection  provided  by  life  insurance,  but  that 
n  old  age  annuity  provides  a  protection  in  which  both  the 
teacher  and  his  college  are  interested,  so  that  it  may  prop- 
erly rest  upon  their  joint  payments.  It  is  suggested  that 
an  annual  contribution  by  the  teacher  of  five  per  cent  of  his 
salary  and  an  equal  annual  contribution  by  his  college  will 
produce  an  ample  retiring  allowance.  The  college,  as  an 
employer,  has  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  means  for  the  retirement  of  its  teachers  in  old 
age,  but  experience  has  shown  that  no  arrangement  for  such 
retirement  is  satisfactory  either  to  the  college  or  to  the 
teacher  unless  it  has  the  security  of  definite,  individual 
contracts.  Like  the  prospect  of  a  free  pension,  the  contri- 
bution made  by  a  college  toward  a  teacher's  annuity  will 
be  considered  as  part  of  his  compensation,  but  unlike  a 
free  pension  system,  in  which  all  suffer  a  reduction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minority  who  retire,  when  the  college  makes 
its  pa)anent  actual,  in  cash  and  in  advance,  it  is  secured  to 
the  teacher  whether  he  remains  in  the  same  institution  to 
enjoy  his  annuity,  or  transfers  to  another  institution,  or 
withdraws  from  teaching  altogether,  or  dies  prematurely. 
The  Association  offers  life  annuities  upon  several  plans 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  a  just  and  sound  system 
of  retiring  allowances.  The  premium  rates  depend  upon 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  annuitant,  and  are  based  upon  Mc- 
Clintock's     Tables    of    Mortality    among    Annuitants — the 
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most  liberal  basis  permitted  by  the  New  York  law.  The 
payments  by  the  teacher  and  his  college  and  their  accumula- 
tions form  the  basis  of  benefits  in  case  of  transfer,  with- 
drawal, disability,  or  death,  before  retirement,  and  of  a  con- 
tract for  an  annuity  beginning  at  whatever  age  the  teacher 
and  his  college  may  agree  upon.  At  the  time  of  retirement 
the  teacher  has  a  choice  among  several  forms  of  annuity. 
If  he  has  no  dependents,  he  may  prefer  a  maximum  annuity 
terminating  at  his  death.  If  he  has  a  wife  or  other  depend- 
ents, he  may  protect  them  also  by  an  annuity  for  life,  or 
the  guarantee  of  the  return  of  his  entire  accumulation,  or  a 
combination  of  these  provisions. 

In  addition  to  annuities  as  a  provision  for  retirement,  the 
Association  offers  life  insurance  policies,  which  include 
not  only  the  customary  forms,  but  also  forms  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  particularly  those  whose 
anticipation  of  retirement  on  an  annuity  places  them  in  a 
different  position  with  respect  to  insurance  from  those 
who  do  not  look  forward  to  such  a  privilege.  Disinter- 
€Sted  advice  will  be  given  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  various  forms  of  insurance  for  individual  needs — a 
service  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  from  the  ordinary  in- 
surance company.  The  suitability  of  any  policy  to  a  par- 
ticular individual  depends  largely  upon  his  financial 
circumstances.  A  teacher  who  has  no  income  out- 
side of  a  limited  salary  and  who  is  looking  forward  to  an 
annuity  will  obtain  the  greatest  protection  for  the  least 
money  from  Term  Insurance,  which  provides  protection 
for  only  a  limited  period,  for  example,  until  his  annuity  be- 
gins. A  teacher  with  independent  income  may  prefer  an 
ordinary  Whole  lyife  Policy,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  thruout  life  and  the  payment  of  the 
insurance  at  death,  whenever  that  may  occur.  A  teacher 
with  a  large  salary  may  prefer  a  Limited  Payment  Pohcy, 
protecting  him  thruout  life  but  paid  for  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  premiums.  A  teacher  who  has  capital  in  addition 
to  his  salary  may  prefer  an  Endowment  Policy,  the  most 
expensive  form  of  insurance,  combining  insurance  and  in- 
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vestment,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  insm-ed 
after  a  specified  number  of  years,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
policyholder  if  this  occurs  before  the  date  of  maturity.  The 
Association  does  not  regard  endowment  insurance  as  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  teachers  in  general,  but  will  pro- 
vide it  for  exceptional  cases.  The  amount  of  insurance 
which  the  Association  can  safely  place  upon  the  Hfe  of  a 
single  individual  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  group  of  its 
policyholders.  This  limit  will  be  fixt  at  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars at  beginning;  it  will  be  advanced  from  time  to  time 
as  the  increasing  size  of  the  group  may  warrant. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  the  ordinary  insurance 
laws  with  regard  to  days  of  grace  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums after  they  are  due,  loans  to  the  policyholder,  sur- 
render value  in  case  a  policy  is  discontinued,  and  various 
optional  modes  of  settlement.  It  also  offers  in  the  policies 
to  which  they  are  appropriate  the  privileges  usually  provided 
by  insurance  companies  for  keeping  insurance  in  force 
without  the  payment  of  premiums  if  the  policyholder  is 
wholly  disabled,  for  paying  insurance  not  in  a  single  sum 
but  in  annual  instalments,  or  for  investing  and  paying  in- 
terest on  the  sum  insured  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years, 
after  which  the  principal  itself  will  be  paid. 

The  Association  will  offer  a  service  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  especially  appreciated  by  teachers  in  providing  for 
the  payment  of  premiums  monthly.  Life  insurance  com- 
panies ordinarily  find  that  such  premiums  involve  an  extra 
cost  for  collection,  for  which  they  protect  themselves  by 
making  a  considerable  extra  charge.  The  teacher  who  de- 
sires to  pay  his  premium  monthly  can  arrange  with  the 
disbursing  officer  of  his  institution  to  deduct  the  premium 
each  month  from  his  salary  and  remit  it  directly  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  can  deal  with  all  of  the  monthly  premiums 
in  a  single  institution  in  one  transaction.  This  will  con- 
siderably reduce  the  cost  of  the  monthly  payment  privi- 
lege. Those  who  prefer  the  usual  custom  may  make  their 
premium  payments  either  annually,  semi-annually,  or 
quarterly.     It  may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  offer  group 
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insurance,  without  medical  examination,  to  large  groups  in  a 
single  university  or  college.  Such  an  arrangement  is  scarcely 
feasible  at  present  because  many  teachers  already  have  some 
insurance;  perhaps,  as  group  insurance  is  restricted  in 
amount,  the  teacher  will  always  prefer  to  arrange  his  in- 
surance in  accordance  with  his  own  plans.  The  Associa- 
tion having  been  created  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women 
employed  by  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  clear  that  one 
who  afterward  enters  another  occupation  should  not  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  all  of  the  special  privileges  provided  be- 
cause of  his  former  occupation  as  a  teacher.  There  is, 
therefore,  added  to  the  rates  which  represent  the  cost  a 
percentage  which  is  deducted  from  each  premium  that  is 
paid  while  the  policyholder  remains  a  teacher.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  fixt  generally  at  ten  per  cent,  so  that  as  long 
as  a  teacher  remains  in  the  profession  he  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lowest  feasible  rates;  if  he  leaves  the  pro- 
fession, he  will  be  able  to  continue  his  policies  at  a  low  cost, 
even  without  the  reduction. 

The  procedure  in  obtaining  policies  will  be  simpHfied  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  profession.  The  Hand  Book 
of  the  Association  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  is  inter- 
ested. Further  information,  including  specimen  copies  of 
poHcies  and  answers  to  all  enquiries,  will  be  furnished  upon 
request.  The  form  of  appHcation  is  brief  and  simple.  On 
the  receipt  of  such  an  appHcation  there  will  be  sent  simple 
forms  for  a  statement  of  physical  condition  by  the  appH- 
cant  and  by  some  local  physician  acceptable  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. On  the  basis  of  this  information  and  of  a  state- 
ment from  the  appHcant's  university  or  college,  the  appHca- 
tion will  be  considered  and  the  insurance  will  be  granted  if 
possible.  The  offices  of  the  Association — which  adjoin 
those  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, at  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City — will  always 
be  at  the  service  of  the  teacher. 

The  Founder  and  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion and  the  incorporators  and  trustees  of  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  believe,  at  a  time  when 
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almost   all  pension  systems   for   teachers   and   others   are 

both  inadequate  and  unsound,  that  there  is  here  inaugurated 

a  system  that  is  adequate  and  sound,  comprehensive  and 

permanent.     Based  upon  a  dozen  years  of  experience  and 

study,  it  protects  the  college,  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher's 

dependents,   thruout  the  life  of  the  teacher,   against  the 

risks  of  disability,  age,  and  death.     Its  management  repre- 

l^«  sents  the  teachers,  the  colleges,   and  philanthropists  and 

^^^knanciefs  of  the  widest  experience.     Its  contracts,  based 

I^Bipon  liberal  resources  and  enforced  by  law,  provide  those 

^Hengaged  in  higher  education  with  a  new  security  and  free- 

P^Bdom  that  may  become  the  source  of  a  new  advancement 

1       of    teaching.  Ci.yde  Furst 

CARNEGBe  Foundation 
New  York 
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V 

OUR  COMMON  IvATIN  HERITAGE' 

"The  chief  blame  is  borne  by  the  philologues,  who  as 
beati  possidentes  have  laid  emphasis  mainly  upon  learning 
and  knowledge,  not  upon  the  formation  of  character  and 
the  requirements  of  life."^ 

If  the  wise  learn  from  their  enemies,  even  in  their  wildest 
exaggerations,  let  us  take  this  leaf  from  a  yellowed  lecture 
by  the  first  and  foremost  of  our  living  foes,  WiUiam  the 
Second.  The  lecture  in  question  was  no  mere  piece  of 
academic  routine,  heard  by  listless  students  in  one  of  those 
hermetically  sealed  auditoria  on  Unter  den  Linden,  but  a  sound 
castigation  administered  to  a  gathering  of  Prussian  school 
authorities,  directors  of  gymnasia,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
and  university  professors,  sitting  for  a  fortnight  in  Berlin, 
in  the  short,  dark  days  of  December,  1890,  to  consider  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Prussian  gymnasium. 

Shortly  before  this,  if  memory  is  not  at  fault,  the  city 
of  Berlin  had  presented  the  Emperor  with  a  fountain  be- 
fore the  Palace.  Upon  that  occasion  the  burgomaster  was 
surprized  by  the  sudden  transition  from  banal  expressions 
of  imperial  gratitude  to  sharp  censure  for  various  short- 
comings in  municipal  affairs.  A  few  days  later  the  Em- 
press, finding  her  lord  inclined  to  domestic  scolding  as  well, 
retorted  ''What  have  I  done?  Have  I  presented  you  with 
a  fountain?" 

The  conference  of  schoolmen  also  had  its.  surprize,  for 
quite  unexpectedly  the  Emperor  appeared  at  their  open- 
ing session,  and  in  a  long  discourse  laid  before  them  his  views 
on  education,  together  with  a  decidedly  adverse  judgment 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  in  Philadelphia,  December  30,  1917- 

2  Schmid,  Geschichte  d.  Erziehung,  V,   i,  360;  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des 
gelehrten  Unterrichts,  II,  592. 
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of  the  humanistic  gymnasium,  as  he  had  known  it  in  his 
schooldays  at  Kassel,  in  the  company  of  our  fellow-country- 
man of  the  trenchant  pen,  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow. 

What  the  crowned  censor  most  mist  in  the  German  gym- 
nasium was  a  national  basis.  "We  must  take  German," 
he  said,  ''as  a  foundation;  we  are  to  educate  young  Ger- 

lans,  and  not  young  Greeks  and  Romans."^     To  make  his 

inception  of  a  national  basis  in  education  clear,  he  deliv- 

•ed  this  unambiguous  oracle:     "Thus  far  the  way  has  led, 

to  speak,  from  Thermopylae  via    Cannae  to  Rossbach 

id  Vionville.  I  should  lead  the  young  from  Sedan  and 
rravelotte  via  I^euthen  and  Rossbach  back  to  Mantinea  and 

lermopylae.     I  believe  that  is  the  right  way."^ 

Of  course  there  were  strong  inward  protests  against  this 
grotesque  antithesis  between  humanism  and  a  national 
spirit,  this  alleged  aim  to  bring  up  a  generation  of  young 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  the  highest  product  of  the  classical 
gymnasium.  But  the  bolt  from  the  blue  had  paralyzed 
free  discussion.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  great 
physicist  von  Helmholtz  gave  his  testimony  to  the  supe- 
riority of  classical  training  as  a  foundation  for  the  student 
of  medicine,  since  "skill  in  thinking"  as  he  exprest  it,  "is, 
harder  to  acquire  than  knowledge."^  Under  patent  pres- 
sure from  above  the  conference  meekly  accepted  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  ministry,  including  the  reduction  of  Latin 
by  one-fifth,  the  abandonment  of  Latin  Composition  as  a 
serious  requirement,  and  desertion  of  the  old-time  princi- 
ple of  unity. 

An  ancient  tyrant,  who  retired  from  the  business  some- 
what abruptly,  withdrew  from  Syracuse  to  Corinth,  and 
opened  a  school,  that  he  might  wield  the  ferule  at  least 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  modern  autocrat — for  whom 
our  mildest  wish  may  be  that  he  soon  become  a  "Dionysius  at 
Corinth" — began  his  career  with  an  invasion  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  a  reform  designed  to  make  the  youth  of 

^  Paulsen,  Loc.  cit.,  592. 
*  Schmid,  Ihid.,  2)T2. 
^  Ibid.,  379. 
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Prussia  as  kaolin  in  the  hands  of  the  cunning  workman  in 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory. 

But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  results  of  the 
Kaiser's  first  appearance  in  the  r61e  of  the  master  peda- 
gogue. We  may  rather  ask  ourselves  how  much  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  his  reproach  that  the  philologues,  being  in 
blissful  possession,  have  laid  too  much  stress  upon  learn- 
ing and  knowledge,  too  little  upon  the  moulding  of  charac- 
ter and  the  practical  requirements  of  Ufe;  how  much  of 
slander  in  his  innuendo  that  their  aim  has  been  to  deliver 
a  yearly  output  of  little  Greeks  and  Romans,  fresh  from 
the  agora  or  the  forum,  into  the  noisy  parts  of  modern 
life;  and  finally  how  wise,  or  how  foolish,  to  read  history 
backward  from  Sedan  to  Thermopylae. 

It  is  just  because  these  charges,  made  twenty-seven  years 
ago  in  another  country,  are  constantly  reiterated  in  our 
own  land  today,  that  we  may  well  consider  the  Latin 
question  in  its  bearing  on  the  national,  and  even  more  upon 
the  international,  basis  of  education.  The  three  points 
just  enumerated  are,  of  course,  only  different  ways  of 
stating  one  charge  against  the  traditional  classical  educa- 
tion, the  accusation  that  it  did  not  prepare  mentally  or 
morally  for  the  real  struggle  of  life  in  a  progressive  age  and 
in  an  eminently  aggressive  nation. 

There  are  in  our  midst  many  educational  authorities 
who  have  taken  the  same  narrowly  national  view.  How 
many  of  them  have  been  guilty  of  viewing  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education  from  a  very  insular  standpoint !  We  have 
been  flooded  with  advice  to  set  our  educational  house  in 
order,  by  those  who  have  conceived  of  that  house  as  com- 
pletely isolated,  with  all  old-world  connections  broken  off. 
Thus  have  the  supposed  wants  of  the  American  boy  been 
elevated  into  a  pedagogical  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  nar- 
rowest description,  limiting  itself,  not  to  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere, but  to  a  single  broad  belt  of  one  continent. 

A  crushing  parallel  has  been  drawn  in  the  question 
"Well,  did  the  Greeks  study  a  foreign  language?''  As  if 
the  answer  could  throw  any  light  upon  otu*  way,  before  we 
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have  succeeded  in  establishing  an  analogy,  however  strained, 
between  their  cultural  situation  and  ours.  They  were  in 
fact  deeply  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
and  a  greater  interest  in  these  and  other  neighbors  might 
have  had  beneficent  results.  It  was  decidedly  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  the  Greek  civilization  that  it  drew  so 
sharp  a  line  between  itself  and  all  that  lay  without,  vain- 
gloriously  lumped  together  as  barbarism.  No  one  calmly 
[proposes  that  we  should  deliberately  imitate  their  self- 
satisfied  isolation.  Yet  much  of  our  educational  trend  has 
I  been  in  that  direction,  under  the  naive  assumption  that  the 
.American  boy  is  a  different  creature  from  the  youth  of  other 
I  civilized  countries. 

Many  appear  honestly  to  believe  that  the  educational 
problems  of  our  portion  of  the  New  World  are  to  be  worked 
out  in  complete  independence  of  the  Old,  as  they  fondly 
imagine  that  our  poHtical  institutions  were  a  New  World 
product,  to  be  developed  and  perpetuated  in  complete 
isolation  from  the  civilization  which  furnished  all  the  germs. 
For  this  school  of  educational  opinion  the  latest  psychology 
of  adolescence  is  strangely  mixt  with  an  unscientific  de- 
limitation of  environment,  so  as  to  exclude  all  that  does  not 
belong  immediately  and  directly  to  the  local  situation  of  the 
American  schoolboy  or  student,  as  if  the  average  educated 
American,  once  he  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  were 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  books  or  men  produced 
under  other  systems. 

But  surely  the  philologues — no  longer  heati  possidentes 
anywhere — are  a  unit  in  the  firm  conviction  that  Babel, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  appeal  to  their  linguistic  ac- 
quisitiveness, is  not  the  tower  by  which  the  world  is  to 
climb  to  new  planes  of  civilization.  Those  who  build  up 
her  fabric  are  of  many  nationalities,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  they  understand  each  other,  or  like  the  generations 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  they  will  leave  off  to  build  the  city 
(Gen.  xi,  8).  The  spectacle  of  nations  led  by  men  whose 
education  was,  one  might  almost  say,  actually  designed 
to  make  them  unintelligible   to  each  other,  is  something 
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which  no  previous  experience  of  the  race  enables  us  clearly 
to  picture  to  ourselves.  Imagination  rebels,  especially  at 
this  turning  point  of  human  history,  when  the  crying  heed 
is  for  statesmen  who  can  really  understand  their  colleagues 
in  other  countries,  not  only  those  to  which  new  ties  have 
bound  them  in  lasting  friendship  or  alliance,  but  also  those 
in  hostile  nations,  where  misunderstanding  is  elevated  into 
an  exact  science. 

There  is  thus  a  grave  menace  in  our  slogan  "America 
for  the  Americans"  as  applied  to  education.  No  self- 
satisfaction,  supposing  we  can  find  any  real  grounds  for 
that  feeling,  can  blind  us  to  the  serious  danger  involved  in 
every  attempt  to  build  up  our  system  upon  the  serene 
assumption  that  the  youth  of  our  land,  entrenched  between 
two  oceans,  need  only  this  and  that,  and  do  not  require 
that  and  this — subjects  still  considered  fundamental  in 
enUghtened  communities  across  the  sea,  but  not  for  that 
reason  below  our  intellectual  horizon. 

Some  believers  in  the  value  of  Latin  studies  have  for 
years  advocated  the  fundamental  importance  of  French 
for  the  American  student,  in  the  face  of  much  apathy  or 
worse.  We  have  been  met  by  the  ad  hominem  reasoning 
of  school  principals  who  say  in  effect  "Look  at  me!  I 
never  read  foreign  books.  Why  should  the  American  boy 
study  French?"  Or  we  have  heard  the  equally  threadbare 
argument  that  the  languages  are  a  mere  concession  to 
fashion,  something  foolishly  desired  for  their  children  by 
socially  ambitious  parents.  But  time  brings  its  swift 
revenge.  With  tropical  suddenness  a  new  day  has  broken 
for  school  and  college,  as  well  as  for  the  grown-up  world — 
a  day  which  forces  us  to  make  many  readjustments,  no  small 
part  of  which  must  affect  our  interpretation  of  the  past  in 
this  new  hght. 

Even  our  own  history  is  at  once  seen  to  have  been  no 
Lake  of  Nemi  in  its  wooded  seclusion,  approached  only 
by  climbing  over  the  rim  of  the  crater,  but  a  stream  fed  by 
many  branches,  with  widely  scattered  sources,  and  a  course 
which  now  runs  very  close  to  other  rivers  of  more  ancient 
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name,  to  merge  with  them  perhaps  in  some  unknown  lake 
beyond.  How  far  the  American  pubHc  has  been  misled 
in  its  conception  of  our  history,  especially  in  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  has  been  brought  out  recently  with  great 
clearness  by  Mr.  Altschul,  in  his  critical  examination  of 
all  the  leading  textbooks  of  American  History  in  use  in 
the  last  generation.  He  finds  that  by  their  narrow  range 
of  vision  these  books  have  bred  up  a  generation  which  can 
not  accustom  itself  to  the  broader  view  of  our  past  as  only 
a  part  of  general  European  history. 

Who  can  say  how  large  a  share  of  the  popular  prejudice 
against  England  has  been  due  to  the  provincial  spirit  in 
which  American  history  has  been  taught  in  the  schools, 
where  so  much  has  been  made  of  picturesque  incidents  in 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  so  little  of  our  debt 
to  England  as  the  real  source  of  all  our  institutions,  as 
tho  certain  memorable  strokes  of  the  pen  at  Philadelphia 
in  1776  could  produce  a  tabula  rasa! 

We  are  left  to  estimate  for  ourselves  how  much  more 
promptly  the  nation  would  have  reacted  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  present  war,  if  we  had  not  been  taught  from  child- 
hood to  place  a  great  gulf  between  ourselves  and  all  other 
^nations,  to  assume  tacitly  that  the  isolation  of  the  infant 

republic  could  continue  indefinitely  in  the  shrunken  world 

)f  Edison  and  Marconi. 
Brought  up  in  this  insular  school  of  American  History, 

lany  of  our  school  and  college  authorities,  and  not  a  few 

)f  our  pedagogical  specialists,  are  slow  to  discern  the  signs 
fbf  the  times.  They  still  half -believe  in  that  exploded 
j^dea  of  the  American  youth  as  something  by  himself  and 

Lpart,  to  be  trained,  for  a  unique  society,  like  the  young 

Utopians — an  idea  which  would  lead  us    to  put  our  Revo- 
lution in  the  foreground  of  consciousness,  knowing  another 

ind  greater  Revolution  hardly  more  than  in  name,  reading 
medieval  history  as  a  romantic  tale  very  remotely  con- 
.cerning  ourselves,  seeing  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  only 
one  of  the  inevitables  of  general  information,  not  as  the 
genesis  of  our  own  civilization.     This  were  to  read  our  his- 
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tory  backwards  from  Gettysburg  to  Thermopylae,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Kaiser's  pronouncement. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  not  the  only  sinners.  England  and 
France  are  but  just  awaking  to  the  folly  of  their  former 
hostility,  due  only  in  part  to  inherited  sensibilities,  and 
much  more  to  general  insularity  of  education,  with  the  mis- 
guided glorification  of  ancient  memories  in  the  schools, 
obscuring  the  common  elements  in  the  national  inheri- 
tance. After  dwelHng  far  too  long  on  differences  at  the 
surface,  they  begin  to  find  that  in  fact  they  are  neighboring 
branches  of  one  great  tree,  with  common  roots  that  strike 
deep  down  into  the  past,  the  Germanic,  the  Keltic,  the 
Roman. 

That  our  own  American  children  are  not  taught  from  the 
beginning  to  see  themselves  as  but  the  twigs  of  a  younger 
and  more  flexible  branch  of  the  same  ancient  tree,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  calamity.  Instead  we  give  them  a  homeo- 
pathic dose  of  textbook  American  history,  sealed  up  in  a 
capsule,  for  fear  of  contamination  with  extraneous  knowl- 
edge. Another  capsule  containing  English  history  must 
wait  its  turn  in  the  school  program.  And  for  the 
favored  few  there  is  an  injection,  containing  the  isolated 
germs^ — ^beneficent,  as  some  of  us  like  to  think  them — of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  judiciously  combined.  There 
is  also  the  bacillus  of  the  early  middle  age,  that  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  may  complete  the  pupil's  immunity  from 
ignorance  in  that  period.  Down  to  this  point  the  pupil 
doubtless  carries  with  him  some  notion  of  continuity, 
only  to  lose  it  altogether  with  the  middle  ages. 

Certainly  few  of  our  college  students  really  connect 
the  colonies  of  the  new  world  in  any  effective  way  with 
their  respective  mother  countries.  Few,  in  thinking  of 
the  founding  of  their  particular  college,  if  it  be  one  of  our 
older  institutions,  can  clearly  picture  to  themselves  what  it 
was  to  be  a  student  ''in  the  good  old  colony  times," 
from  a  home  in  which  memory  or  tradition  of  the  crossing 
was  still  fresh,  and   ties  to  the  home-land  of  the  closest. 
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mder  the  rule  of  a  distant  sovereign, — Charles  I,  William 
tnd  Mary,  George  II  or  III. 

As  we  begin  at  last  to  reaUze  that  the  consciousness  of 
inity  of  race,  of  common  and  glorious  history  has  been 
reakened  by  narrow  teaching  and  undue  zeal  in  keeping 
live  memories  of  strife,  so  we  may  have  faith  that  the 
foint  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  will  revive 
lat  older  sense  of  a  oneness  which  is  among  the  most 
precious  of  our  inheritances  from  the  past. 
As  for  France,  our  historic  sympathy  with  the  French 
LS  never  been  fully  explained  by  their  aid  in  our  achieve- 
lent  of  independence,  or  by  our  reaction  to  their  Revolu- 
ion.  Quickened  then,  as  it  has  been  quickened  now, 
Into  a  more  vigorous  life  by  admiration  for  her  present 
heroism,  our  sympathy  for  France  has  deeper  roots  in  some 
subconscious  oneness,  which  it  is  no  mere  fancy  to  cany- 
back  into  distant  ages,  when  the  world  was  one.  There 
is  a  spiritual  ichor  which  is  thicker  than  water,  thicker  at 
times  than  blood.  With  the  Latin  races  our  forebears 
shared  the  great  crisis  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  long  medieval  dream  of  Catholic  faith,  the  awakening 
of  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  With  them  we  are  our- 
selves sharing — now  at  length  to  the  full — the  mightiest 
upheaval  of  all,  and  thrilled  to  find  that  the  old  antagonism 
of  Saxon  and  Norman,  with  all  its  brood  of  prejudices  and 
misunderstandings,  has  been  lost  in  the  sense  of  a  deeper 
unity,  more  ancient  than  any  differences,  of  a  com^mon  stock 
of  basic  ideas,  rooted  and  grounded  ultimately  in  the  pax 
Roniana.  Their  world  and  ours,  so  long  but  one,  can  never 
permanently  be  separated. 

Can  anything  be  more  short-sighted  "in  this  midday 
hour  of  the  world's  life,"  to  borrow  President  Wilson's 
phrase,  than  to  propose  that  we  endeavor  to  forget  all 
that  the  Latin  foundation  has  meant  in  the  past,  all  that  it 
still  means  to  the  international  spirit,  and  deliberately 
make  up  our  minds  to  lay  all  stress  upon  the  practical,  the 
immediate,  the  narrowly  national,  relegating  all  that  is 
cultural  and  cosmopolitan  to  some   more    convenient  sea- 
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son  post  helium,  or  a  time  even  more  distant — the  Greek 
Kalends?  Was  there  ever  a  moment  when  community 
of  thought  and  feehng  between  our  country  and  England, 
France,  and  Italy — to  go  no  further  down  the  list  of  our 
present  allies — needed  more  to  be  cultivated  by  every 
possible  means? 

At  this  pivotal  hour  there  is  little  enough  that  philo- 
logues  and  archeologists  can  do  for  the  pressing  require- 
ments of  the  moment.  To  the  superficial  view  we  seem  to 
be  standing  aside,  contributing  nothing  to  the  great  cause. 
At  closer  range,  however,  we  are  found  to  be  hard  at  work 
in  the  officers'  training  camps  of  peace,  instilHng  into  those 
who  are  not  yet  called  to  put  aside  their  books  those  ideas 
of  solidarity  which  we  ourselves  derived  from  the  Greco- 
Roman  world,  with  an  unshaken  faith  that  this  sense  of 
the  unity  of  what  to  our  minds  constitutes  civilization 
will  be  even  more  needed  in  the  trying  years  which  must 
follow  the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  skeptic  who  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  that  our 
civilization  is  after  all  Latin,  must  in  the  end  admit  that  the 
framework  was  furnished  by  Roman  law  and  provincial 
administration;  that  the  sum  total  of  ancient  wisdom,  let- 
ters and  art  came  to  us  from  Greece  by  way  of  Rome, 
and  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us;  that  modern 
literature  and  art  in  almost  every  form  are  permeated  by 
classical  influences;  that  the  prose  of  today,  in  spite  of  its 
freedom,  is  still  under  the  largest  obligations  to  Cicero  and 
Tacitus. 

''Always  our  literature  has  obeyed,  however  unconsciously, 
the  precept  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,^  'Seek  back  to  the 
ancient  mother;'  always  it  has  recreated  itself,  has  kept 
itself  pure  and  strong,  by  harking  back  to  bathe  in  those 
native — yes,  nativ.e — Mediterranean  springs . ' '  Thus  Quiller- 
Couch  reiterates  his  thesis  that  the  real  sources  of  all  that 
is  best  in  English  literature  are  Greek  or  Roman.  ^  And 
in  the  broader  field  of  national  life  he  has  much  to  say  of 

8  Aeneid,  III,  96. 

'  On  the  Art  of  Writing,  164  f. 
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the  permanent  Roman  influences  in  Britain:  "I  see  a 
people  which  for  four  hundred  years  was  permeated  by 
Rome.  If  you  insist  on  its  being  a  Teutonic  people  (which 
I  flatly  deny)  then  you  have  one  which  alone  of  Teutonic 
peoples  has  inherited  the  Roman  gift  of  consolidating 
conquest,  of  colonising  in  the  wake  of  its  armies ;  of  driving 
the  road,  bridging  the  ford,  bringing  the  lawless  under  its 
sense  of  law.  I  see  that  this  nation  of  ours  concurrently, 
when  it  seeks  back  to  what  alone  can  inspire  and  glorify 
these  activities,  seeks  back,  not  to  any  supposed  native 
North,  but  south  to  the  Middle  Sea  of  our  civiHzation  and 
steadily  to  Italy,  which  we  understand  far  more  easily 
than  France — tho  France  has  helped  us  times  and  again. 
Putting  these  things  together,  I  retort  upon  the  ethnologists. 

*  *  *  *  I  hazard  that  the  most  important  thing 
in  our  blood  is  that  purple  drop  of  the  imperial  murex  we 
derive  from  Rome."^ 

Such  influences  are  the  inspiration  of  every  thoughtful 
teacher  of  Latin,  and  if  he  has  the  least  historical  imagina- 
tion, his  pupils,  in  spite  of  their  limited  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  will  get  some  inkling  of  those  strong  bonds  which 
bind  us  to  our  spiritual  forefathers  of  long  ago,  and  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  western  civilization  of  today — 
of  that  larger  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  has  not  forgotten 
its  Roman  foundations.  Towards  that  vast  readjustment 
which  must  follow  these  yearfe  of  convulsion  can  we  make 
any  more  real  contribution  than  by  handing  on  quasi 
cursores  the  light  of  our  faith  in  the  humanities? 

Already  we  feel  drawn  into  very  intimate  relations  with 
the  French  nation,  and  foresee  that  the  return  of  peace, 
whatever  else  it  may  bring  of  joy  or  sorrow,  will  only  increase 
this  intimacy,  as  it  were,  with  rediscovered  kith  and  kin. 
Much  the  same  feeling  toward  other  Romance  peoples  has 
long  existed  in  very  limited  circles,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  it  begins  to  spread  among  the  masses.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  especially  as  sympathy 
is  intensified  by  the  disaster  on  the  Isonzo.  One  need  be 
8  On  the  Art  of  Writing,  178  f. 
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no  prophet  to  predict  that  toward  Spain  also  and  her  some- 
time colonies  we  shall  soon  cherish  a  warm  spot  in  our 
hearts.  Certainly  the  breach  created  by  our  petty  war  has 
been  completely  closed  in  two  decades.  Increasing  study  of 
Spanish  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  southern 
neighbors  will  open  our  eyes  to  mutual  bonds  which  go 
back  much  further  than  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

An  eloquent  argument  for  the  general  retention  of  a 
language  thought  by  many  to  have  outlived  its  useful- 
ness is  found  in  the  very  name  of  I^atin  America.  Even 
there  the  menace  of  the  Teutonic  is  widely  felt,  and  most 
of  South  America  is  Hterally  or  figuratively  up  in  arms. 
With  far  the  largest  part  of  North  America  they  sense  a 
danger  not  to  be  removed  until  the  penitence  of  the  Pan- 
German  is  complete.  The  undivided  heritage  of  Latin 
civilization  must  defend  itself  against  onslaughts  more 
ominous  than  those  of  Cimbri  and  ancient  Teuton,  of  Goth 
and  Vandal,  or  Hun.  This  memory  of  a  common  peril 
resisted  to  the  death,  conquered,  we  trust,  but  not  wholly 
banished,  will  surely  remain  for  generations.  With  this 
immensely  important  fact  education  must  immediately 
reckon.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Whatever  weakens 
the  sense  of  joint  ownership  of  that  indefinable  blessing 
which  we  call  civiHzation,  is  a  blow  at  the  defensive  power 
of  our  Greater  Latin  League,  which  must  offer  a  steady 
resistance  to  all  that  is  odious  and  insidious  in  a  mighty 
system  which  makes  an  army  out  of  an  entire  people,  and 
turns  every  schoolmaster  into  a  mental  drill-sergeant,  every 
machine  into  an  engine  of  conquest,  every  practise  of  in- 
ternational law  into  the  simple  formula  of  might,  every 
moral  law  for  the  individual  into  a  non-moral  supremacy  of 
the  state. 

That  the  state  is  irresponsible,  enthroned  above  all  the 
laws  binding  upon  its  citizens  was  taught  by  the  Saxon 
Pufendorf,  who  was  called  from  Stockholm  to  BerHn  by  the 
Great  Elector.  It  was  decorum,  he  admitted,  for  the  state 
to  follow  its  own  laws,  but  whatever  the  state  chose  to  do, 
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the  individual  might  resist  only  in  case  of  special  violence.^ 
And  of  course  to  that  absolutist  the  state  meant  the  sov- 
ereign, and  a  purely  theoretical  and  imaginary  ius  naturale 
was  far  more  important,  as  being  largely  his  own  discovery, 

an  the  older  ius  gentium. 

Where  else  would  it  have  been  possible  to  inoculate  even 
the  most  docile  of  peoples  with  the  virus  of  a  theory  that  the 
state  may  rightly  do  anything  whatever,  no  matter  how 
immoral  the  same  act  would  be  for  the  simple  citizen? 
Nothing  could  more  flatly  contradict  the  basic  ideas  of  law, 
Roman  or  Teutonic,  than  this  denial  of  a  moral  quality  to 
acts  of  government,  since  in  both  cases  the  law  had  its 
ultimate  foundation  in  the  will  of  the  people.  And  no 
room  was  left  for  an  abstraction  above  the  plane  of  moral 
accountability,  to  be  clothed  by  dogmatic  professors  with 
an  aggressive  individuality  of  its  own,  and  then  officially 
licensed  to  commit  acts  criminal  for  the  citizen,  whether 
singly  or  in  popular  assembly.  And  certainly  no  sanction, 
Roman  or  old  Germanic,  can  be  found  for  the  related 
academic  hallucination,  that  offense  being  militarily  the 
best  defense,  therefore  such  acts  as  the  invasion  of  France 
and  Belgium  must  be  interpreted  not  as  aggression  but  as 
self-defense. 

This  is  the  psychology  of  isolation,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  rest  of  humanity,  blindly  scornful  of  international 
law,  as  mere  lumber  of  the  past,  except  in  case  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  moment.  All  this  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  planet — Mars,  of  course.  It  is  a  solemn 
warning  to  us  against  that  kind  of  megalomaniac  national- 
ism which  such  a  riot  of  patriotic  self-consciousness  com- 
bines with  isolation  to  produce.  The  attempt  of  many 
of  our  educational  leaders  to  cut  us  adrift  from  the  past 
leads  straight  towards  isolation,  and  the  blind  belief  that 
our  new  world  is  a  creation  apart,  as  new  in  fact  as  it  is  in 
name.     Nous  avons  change  tout  cela!     How  often  do  we 

'  Treitschke,  Historische  u.  politische  Aufsdtze,  IV,  259.  Anticipating 
your  persoual  enemy's  attack  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Pufendorf,  de 
Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,  I,  5,  11. 
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hear  that  ancient  refrain,  never  more  fatuous  than  at  the 
present  moment! 

Out  of  all  the  wreck  of  international  law  wrought  by 
these  four  years,  there  must  soon  be  rebuilt  a  more  sub- 
stantial structure.  And  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will 
rest  in  part  upon  the  old  Roman  concrete,  for  the  new  era 
will  be  more  conscious  than  we  have  been  of  those  forces 
which  still  make  for  unity  with  all  their  ancient  potency. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  an  undeniable  stimulus  which 
the  study  of  Latin  in  closer  connection  with  the  Romance 
languages  may  give  in  the  direction  of  cultural  solidarity 
and  internationalism. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  such  study  at  present  springs 
from  confusion  in  the  popular  mind,  and  even  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  ought  not  to  be  blind  to  a  most  patent  un- 
distributed middle  in  their  reasoning.  They  thus  falla- 
ciously argue  that,  since  many  of  the  arts  of  the  present  day 
are  demonstrably  superior  to  those  same  arts  in  ancient 
times,  therefore  the  entire  ancient  civilization,  is  inferior 
to  ours,  can  not  furnish  us  in  any  way  with  that  alleged 
inspiration  which  has  been  the  stock  argument  in  the  past 
of  all  philologues  and  most  men  of  letters. 

We  may  indeed  point  with  pride  to  the  new  Catskill 
aqueduct,  with  its  immense  tunnel  for  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  its  fabulous  dip  of  a  thousand 
feet  beneath  the  Hudson  at  Storm  King.  By  comparison 
Aqua  Claudia,  Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  rest  that  make  such 
imperishable  scenery  in  the  Campagna,  may  seem  the  work 
of  mere  beginners  in  the  hydraulic  art.  The  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  and  the  Quebec  cantilever,  have  they  not  dimmed 
all  the  lustre  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  and  Alcantara?  From 
such  comparisons  in  the  material  world  it  is  no  small  tempta- 
tion to  many  hasty  souls  to  apply  the  same  method  to  the 
more  spiritual  arts — to  infer  that  Homer  was  a  mere  t)a-o, 
Sophocles  an  apprentice  compared  with  Shakespeare  or 
Goethe,  Aristophanes  an  understudy  to  Bernard  Shaw, 
Vergil  a  novice  by  the  side  of  Milton,  Cicero  a  mere  stage, 
long  since  past,  in  the  development  of  prose  style.     Many 
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estimable  people,  for  lack  of  critical  training,  appear  in- 
capable of  believing,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  literary  art -had  culminated  ages  before  certain 
creature  comforts,  now  thought  by  them  the  touchstone 
of  refinement,  had  ever  been  thought  of.  Dr.  Eliot,  for 
example,  seems  unconsciously,  and  with  the  innocence  of  a 
child,  to  reason  that,  since  so  much  progress  in  externals 
has  been  made,  therefore  all  the  arts  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  must  have  been  in  their  cradles.  This  should  mean 
that  Homer  and  Plato  would  now  sit  at  the  feet,  let  us  say, 
of  Longfellow  and  Emerson;  Praxiteles  would  veil  his 
Hermes  in  shame  and  coixfusion  when  he  gazed  with  jealous 
eye  upon  our  latest  Lincoln — ex  pede  Herculem;  Ictinus 
would  be  reconciled  to  the  Venetian  shells  which  wrecked 
his  Parthenon  before  a  superior  builder's  art  had  scaled  the 
heights  of  the  modern  sky-scraper.  Of  course  the  archi- 
tects and  sculptors  who  wrought  out  the  perfection  of  the 
Acropolis  were  mere  pioneers,  whose  work  no  longer  has  a 
message  for  our  ateliers!  Lest  I  seem  to  be  indulging  in 
unwarranted  satire,  permit  me  to  quote  Dr.  Eliot,  who 
actually  speaks  of  the  greater  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
as  "originators  and  pioneers  in  literature — a  worthy  but 
not  an  indispensable  study  for  modern  youth. "^"  From  this 
patronizing  standpoint  it  is  not  surprizing  that  he  does  not 
reckon  Latin  among  "the  great  literatures  of  the  world"  ^^ — 
shades  of  Milton  and  Tennyson,  Sainte  Beuve  and  Taine! 

It  is  small  wonder  that  direct  reproductions  of  ancient 
models  pall  upon  modern  taste.  We  instinctively  feel  the 
reproach  of  slavishness.  But  what  folly  it  was  ever  to 
expect  antiquity  to  furnish  us  models  for  mechanical  imita- 
tion! The  true  attitude  is  found  among  the  architects 
and  sculptors  of  Renaissance  Italy,  who  revelled  in  their 
study  of  antiquity,  only  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  the 
servile  imitator.  To  measure  and  draw  with  loving  pains 
some  crumbling  ruin  was  only  the  first  step.  The  com- 
pleted product  was  a  work  of  much  originality,  in  many 

'»  Atlantic  Monthly,  CXIX,  358. 
"  Ibid.,  357  f- 
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cases  showing  a  far  purer  taste  than  the  late  Roman  edifice 
which  had  first  inspired  the  architect.  They  may  have 
sought  a  model,  but  what  they  actually  found  was  some- 
thing unspeakably  more  valuable,  a  living  germ,  capable 
of  unlimited  development. 

And  yet  how  many  there  are,  who  reason  that,  once  anti- 
quity is  conceded  to  be  no  model  for  imitation,  it  is  then 
proved  to  be  nothing  at  all.  The  delusion  of  those  who  thus 
confirm  their  prejudices  by  a  show  of  logic,  neglecting  the 
evident  truth  that  what  we  reasonably  ask  of  antiquity, 
and  what  we  really  find  there,  is  rather  a  seed,  capable  of 
germinating  in  a  favorable  soil,  like  those  seeds  recovered 
from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  has  often  been  pointed  out — most 
clearly  perhaps  by  Zielinski,  than  whom  no  scholar  of  our 
generation,  unless  it  be  Shorey  or  Norden,  has  roamed 
more  widely,  nor  to  better  purpose,  in  the  entire  history 
of  ancient  and  modern  enlightenment. 

Had  a  clever  Gaul  of  Caesar's  time,  one  of  those  workers 
in  enamel  who  made  the  mountain  at  Bibracte  a  hive  of  in- 
dustr}',  ever  wandered  into  the  caves  of  Perigord  or  the 
Dordogne,  and  studied  in  amazement  those  drawings  of 
reindeer  and  mammoth  made  ages  before  by  quaternary 
man,  he  might  have  made  these  antiquities  a  model  to  be 
closely  followed,  with  perfectly  wooden  results.  Or  he 
might  have  gained  fruitful  ideas  for  his  own  personal  de- 
velopment, and  become  by  degrees  a  genuine  artist.  In 
the  latter  case  he  would  have  made  just  that  use  of  the 
antique  for  which  we  are  here  contending,  and  for  which 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  stands  so  squarely,  even 
in  its  outward  appearance,  in  every  line  of  its  noble  build- 
ing. 

No  serious  defender  of  the  classic,  whether  in  art  or  let- 
ters, beHeves  that  the  molten  metal  of  modern  youth  should 
be  run  into  an  ancient  mould.  The  product  of  such  meth- 
ods invariably  belongs  in  a  museum,  not  in  the  thorofares  of 
life.  A  truer  figure  is  that  of  the  anvil,  where  the  students, 
in  ipsa  studiorum  incude  positi,^^  in  the  expressive  words  of 

"  Tacitus,  Dialogus,  20. 
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the  great  historian,  are  to  be  hammered  into  new  shapes 
by  the  teacher,  himself  inspired  by  the  classical  spirit, 
and  not  contented  with  mere  reproduction  of  classic  types. 
We  "unroll  antiquity,  "^Mn  the  same  master's  vivid  phrase, 
not  as  a  book  of  patterns,  to  be  copied  by  a  class  in  draw- 
ing, but  rather  as  a  vast  map — some  sixteenth  century 
mappa  mundi,  let  us  say — on  which  we  trace  with  minute 
exactness  and  loving  care  the  course  of  former  adventurers, 
but  always  with  one  supreme  end  in  view — that  those  who 
attentively  follow  may  be  fired  themselves  to  enter  un- 
trammeled  upon  the  path  of  discovery. 

Another  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public 
is  dihgently  promoted  by  our  Dr.  Flexners,  who  by  the  use 
of  statistics  which  bear  every  evidence  of  camouflage  care- 
fully cultivate  the  impression  that,  if  there  is  one  subject 
less  efficiently  taught  than  the  rest,  that  subject  is  Latin; 
that  the  results  of  three  to  five  years  of  stud}^  are  conspic- 
uously meagre  in  the  case  of  average  pupils.  An  argument 
this,  which  has  a  wide  popular  appeal,  as  mercifully  aiming 
to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  And  it  is  of  course 
at  once  caught  up  by  many  for  whom,  as  Cicero  says  of 
augury,  ''the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  labor  of 
learning  it  have  made  neglect  eloquent"  (Sed  difficultas 
labor  que  discendi  disertam  neglegentiam  reddidit)}^ 

But  this  argument  from  the  blighted  crop  sown  in  tears 
gains  most  of  its  supposed  force  from  the  silence  judiciously 
observed  in  regard  to  the  meagre  results  obtained  in  some 
other  branches,  notably  English  and  other  modem  lan- 
guages. An  opponent  of  Latin  can  certainly  collect  much 
impressive  material  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the 
whole  thing,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  futile,  from  any  pile  of 
entrance  examination  books.  Such  masses  of  assorted  mis- 
information, such  inane  pencilings  under  the  name  of 
translation,  such  a  riot  of  incorrect  forms !  But  let  him  not 
end  his  precious  inquisition  with  the  classical  readers. 
Down  the  hall  the  noise  of  mirth  will  quickly  lead  him  to 

^^  Tacitus,  Dialogus,  30. 
'*  DeDiv.,  I,  105. 
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the  room  in  which  the  EngHsh  readers  are  comparing  gems 
of  ignorance  and  iUiteracy,  such  as  have  sometimes  been 
tastefully  reset  in  the  Contributors'  Club  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Up  another  flight  the  despairing  readers  of  French 
and  German  papers,  in  their  none  too  friendly  camps,  are 
giving  vent  to  feelings  which  must  impress  the  passer-by 
with  the  fear  that  there  may  be  still  other  futilities  in  the 
preparatory  course  of  today.  But  this  systematic  round 
of  these  chambers  of  horrors — or  shall  we  say  of  howlers  ? — 
is  just  what  our  unfriendly  critic  of  Latin  commonly  de- 
clines to  make.  Still  less  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  Delphi,  and  consult  the  College  Board,  whose  statistics 
will  show  quite  oracularly  that  Latin  enjoys  no  monopoly 
of  inefficiency,  as  the  founders  of  schools  that  really  school 
would  like  us  to  believe. 

We  are  often  told  that  to  pursue  a  difficult  language  for 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  our  time  for  four  years  is  sheer 
folly,  since  once  dropt,  the  subject  is  said  to  be  promptly 
forgotten.  If  they  did  not  take  pains  to  specify,  one  might 
think  they  were  speaking  of  Arabic  or  Tiu^kish.  Those  who 
write  on  curriculums  inform  us  quite  dogmatically  that  a 
course  not  continued  in  some  form  is  to  be  deplored,  par- 
ticularly if  the  broken  circuit  occurs  at  the  college  door. 
Thus  Dr.  Eliot  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  not  many  months 
ago:^^  "Such  dead-ends" — observe  the  gruesome  name— 
**no  matter  what  the  subject,  are  always  deplorable  in  what 
should  be  a  progressive  course  in  education."  Yet  a  little 
later,  in  giving  a  long  list  of  subjects  which  may  be  pre- 
sented for  entrance  to  Harvard,  he  seems  to  invite  the  ques- 
tion. How  many  of  these  subjects  lead  in  the  case  of  the 
average  freshman  to  the  "deplorable  dead-ends?"  Each  of 
these,  in  his  theory,  is  a  distinct  injury  to  the  student,  an 
objection  inherent,  as  he  no  doubt  fully  realized,  in  any 
free  elective  system.  But  somehow  it  appears  that  Latin, 
for  reasons  which  do  not  bear  publication,  is  more  culpable 
than  other  subjects.  Or  is  it  the  fear  of  challenge  that  de- 
ters him  from  extending  to  other  branches  the  extraordinary 
^^  cxix,  359. 
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statement  (apropos  of  prescriptions)  that  "Only  those  who 
would  have  chosen  Latin  without  prescription  escape  in- 
jury from  it?"^®  We  are  not  told  by  what  new  method  of 
diagnosis  the  most  expert  psychologist,  with  the  most 
mysterious  laboratory  methods,  can  pretend  to  discover 
traces  of  mental  injury  due  to  a  limited  study  of  a  subject 
so  harmless  as  a  language,  ancient  or  modern,  living  or 
dead!  Obviously  this  phantom  injury  is  somehow  related 
to  the  iniquitous  "dead-end"  in  Dr.  Eliot's  mind. 

One  wonders  what  merry  jests  resound  thru  that  spot 
in  the  Blessed  Isles  where  dwell  the  great  philologists  of  a 
former  day,  when  they  discuss  this  isolation  of  the  deadly 
language  bacillus,  which  has  silently  wrought  such  havoc 
with  youthful  minds  that  took  up  some  strange  tongue  re- 
luctantly, only  to  throw  it  aside  after  a  few  years!  There 
sits  our  Whitney,  perhaps  gently  convulsed  at  the  thought 
that  not  a  few  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  tonight,  and  who 
long  ago  were  his  pupils  in  Sanskrit,  are  permanently  dam- 
aged by  tw^o  years  of  a  subject  which  we  took  up  under  a 
genial  constraint,  feeling  that  we  had  none  too  much  time 
for  our  classics,  and  then  laid  aside  for  the  more  convenient 
season  which  never  came. 

Certainly  for  the  student  who  goes  on  with  any  Romance 
language,  after  dropping  his  Latin  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years,  the  "dead-end"  is  wholly  imaginary,  and  quite 
inconceivable  to  any  philologue.  To  claim  that  such  a 
student  has  been  injured  is  to  neglect  all  the  experience  of 
teachers  of  Romance  languages,  who  are  uniformly  grate- 
ful for  even  the  narrowest  margin  of  knowledge  of  Latin 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  for  every  link,  however  slender, 
between  Roman  Gaul  and  modern  France.  All  that  is 
Latin  or  Romance  is  grist  to  their  mill.  For  if  any  language 
of  the  group  has  been  previously  pursued,  it  matters  not 
whether  reluctantly  under  prescription  or  other  form  of 
'vis  a  tergo,  even  the  most  limited  study  of  this  sort  is  a 
positive  advantage  in  the  judgment  of  the  Romance  teacher, 
who  can  not  comprehend  how  a  "dead-end"  is  to  have  any 

•«  CXIX.  359- 
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place  between  sister  languages,  still  less  between  the  mother 
and  her  daughters. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  contrary  case,  that  of  the  boy,  who 
begins  with  French,  in  the  expectation  of  passing  on  to 
Latin  later.  Should  he  drop  his  French  after  four  years, 
and  then  take  up  Latin  or  Italian,  we  should  again  have 
the  ghostly  "dead-end,"  precisely  as  unreal  as  before.  In 
reality,  as  all  experience  proves,  there  are  the  strongest 
reasons  for  holding  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  Latin,  the 
boy  who  began  French  some  years  ago  at  an  early  age,  is 
far  better  fitted  to  grapple  with  Latin  now. 

The  same  spectre  of  the  "dead-end"  is  equally  unsub- 
stantial in  the  case  of  English,  if  pursued  seriously  after 
preparatory  Latin.  For  the  helpfulness  of  Latin  on  the 
side  of  vocabulary  is  as  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  chal- 
lenge as  is  the  inspiration  which  English  writers  have  drawn, 
and  still  continue  to  draw,  from  the  Roman.  On  this  latter 
point  we  have  already  called  a  most  competent  witness, 
in  the  person  of  the  first  and  only  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  history,  where  even  a  modicum 
of  Latin  often  saves  the  day?  Did  any  teacher  of  English 
or  English  history  ever  claim  that  a  certain  student  other- 
wise promising  had  been  maimed  for  his  particular  subject 
by  marching  a  short  distance  up  the  Latin  Way,  even  as  a 
conscript?  And  what  becomes  of  any  progressive  course 
in  education  which  affects  to  ignore  at  this  point  these 
obvious  interrelations  of  different  languages  of  the  same 
immediate  family,  together  with  their  literatures  and  civiliza- 
tions? 

In  correlation,  in  fact,  Hes  the  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
education,  in  certain  whole  departments.  Among  these 
the  Latin-Romance  field  is  peculiarly  promising.  With  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  French  and  Spanish,  even 
tho  the  motive  is  often  piurely  practical,  cooperation  and 
coordination  in  these  departments  can  not  fail  to  strengthen 
the  sense,  so  long  all  but  atrophied,  of  the  greater  Latin 
community,  past  and  present. 
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One  valuable  result  of  such  correlation  will  be  that  those 
who  are  learning  to  read  French  and  Spanish  in  quantity- 
will  begin  to  see  that  the  prime  object  with  which  they  study 
Latin  is  also  to  gain  the  power  to  read.  It  must  be  frankly 
conceded  by  Latin  teachers  that  the  methods  generally  in 
vogue  ensure  reading  power,  if  at  all,  by  a  kind  of  happy 
accident,  not  because  that  end  is  definitely  held  up,  as 
something  to  be  striven  for  from  day  to  day.  Teachers 
have  often  been  obsest  with  the  idea  that  reading  power  is 
too  much  to  expect — at  least  that  other  requirements  so 
crowd  in  upon  us  that  some  must  be  relaxed,  as  no  longer 
attainable. 

We  have  already  suffered  more  than  enough  from  the 
evil  genius  of  elimination,  whispering  in  our  ears  that  this 
study  or  that  is  not  indispensable,  and  presently,  in  more 
confident  tones,  that  it  is  in  fact  negHgible  in  these  days 
of  enlightenment.  One  observes  that  it  is  regularly  a 
hard  subject  which  is  thought  to  be  losing  its  place  among 
the  essentials.  The  schoolboy  hears  constantly  from  his 
masters  that  for  the  college  of  his  choice  a  given  subject 
is  not  positively  required,  and  therefore  from  the  angle  of 
the  school  a  dubious  accomplishment,  or  a  work  of  mere 
supererogation.  "There  is  something  you  do  not  have  to 
know!"  So  the  Co©k's  tourist  was  always  saying  to  him- 
self with  inward  satisfaction,  "There  is  a  gallery,  a  church, 
a  chateau  which  I  do  not  have  to  see — one  star  or  none  in 
the  guide-book!" 

In  the  same  spirit  some  of  our  leaders  in  education  con- 
duct themselves  much  as  do  those  wielders  of  the  mega- 
phone who  initiate  peripatetic  parties  into  the  art  of  seeing 
New  York.  EHmination  of  all  that  does  not  personally 
appeal  to  these  affable  conductors  is  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  their  daily  program. 

Evidently  Dr.  EHot  would  contemplate  with  equanimity 
the  spectacle  of  a  mature  student  writing  a  dissertation,  for 
example,  on  some  phase  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
sources  exclusively  English,  and  naively  wondering  why 
any  one  should  expect  him  to  show  more  ambition,  and 
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acquire  enough  of  the  language  of  France  to  guard  against 
the  mistakes  inevitable  to  such  a  procedure.  The  same 
eminent  authority  optimistically  encourages  belief  in  a 
Latin-less  study  of  certain  whole  fields  of  knowledge,  which 
have  hitherto  seemed  to  require  some  power  to  handle  that 
language.  Clearly  he  has  in  mind  only  the  first  superficial 
acquaintance  with  these  studies,  and  even  for  these  he  ad- 
mits that  he  is  making  an  assumption.  "The  argument 
of  course  assumes,"  he  says,  "that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  in  not  indispensable  for  the  study  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  civilization,  or  of  the  great  literatures  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  best  ethical  systems  and  religions,  or 
of  any  of  the  supreme  concerns  of  mankind.  "^^ 

Just  how  much  ground  this  frankly  stated  assumption 
has  to  stand  upon,  we  may  make  clear  to  ourselves  by  try- 
ing to  name  offhand  any  acknowledged  masters  in  the  field 
of  ancient  civilization,  or  classical  literature,  or  compara- 
tive literature,  Greek  ethics,  Christianity,  or  comparative 
religion,  who  did  not  have  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  among 
the  tools  of  their  intellectual  workshop. 

A  certain  college  faculty  once  listened  to  a  professor  of 
German  arguing  that  one  could  be  a  New  Testament  scholar 
without  Greek.  Needless  to  sa)^  he  was  not  himself  a 
German.  Naturally  he  did  not  illustrate  his  proposition 
by  naming  any  noted  authority  who  had  achieved  that 
unenviable  distinction.  Nor  did  he  further  elucidate  his 
meaning  by  citing  any  great  Goethe  scholar  who  depended 
upon  Bayard  Taylor  for  his  knowledge  of  Faust. 

In  all  these  assumptions  that  for  certain  whole  provinces 
of  learning  we  may  begin  by  offering  exemptions  from  this 
or  that  kind  of  preparation,  as  no  longer  necessary,  some 
very  strange  notions  are  involved.  Are  we  to  beheve 
that  the  student  should  be  given  plenary  indulgence  in  ad- 
vance for  all  manner  of  sins  of  omission?  If  so,  just  when 
and  w^here  is  he  to  make  effective  connection  either  with 
the  able  teacher  or  the  productive  scholar,  who  have  never 
wasted  much  time  in  the  petty  effort  to  detenuine  the  mini- 
17  cxix.  357. 
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mum  of  equipment,  and  have  regularly  accepted  as  an 
I  axiom  the  faint  prospect  of  ever  knowing  much  al)out  a 
people  without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  its  language? 
To  leave  such  a  gulf  between  student  and  scholar  is  an 
ominous  procedure,  and  we  may  well  have  our  doubts  as 
to  the  possibility  of  turning  out  any  kind  of  respectable 
scholarship  by  such  transparently  superficial  methods, 
even  tho  commended  as  the  last  word  in  education  by 
those  who  sometimes  admit  with  refreshing  ingenuousness 
that  their  conclusions  rest  upon  a  very  large  basis  of  assump- 
tion. Time  was  when  the  sale  of  indulgences  led  to  an 
ecclesiastical  revolution  and  the  dethronement  of  theology. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  gratuitous  offer  of  dispensations  in 
the  name  of  pedagogy,  our  would-be  queen  of  the  sciences, 
may  provoke  an  uprising  in  the  world  of  higher  education. 

The  Homeric  sirens  thought  their  seductive  song  all  the 
more  persuasive  by  its  promise  of  knowledge  of  all  that 
went  on  in  the  world.  ^^  From  the  modern  siren  comes 
an  inverted  blandishment,  the  promise  of  release  from 
the  need  to  know ! 

Those  who  clamor  for  an  increasingly  practical  training 
seem  to  forget  that  the  mechanical  is  no  modern  discovery; 
that  Athens  had  her  clever  artificers,  for  example,  those 
I  marble-cutters  of  the  Parthenon,  whose  mathematical 
precision  is  the  despair  of  our  best  workmen;  that  Rome 
had  her  skillful  engineers,  highly  trained  for  public  works; 
I  but  that  all  these  and  many  other  efficiencies,  however  highly 
|developed,  contribute  rather  to  the  body  than  the  soul 
of  civilization. 

The  inventor  of  a  tank,  or  a  new  type  of  aeroplane,  may 
be  properly  acclaimed,  but  is  his  contribution  to  the  great 
icause  of  civilization  really  more  significant  than  that  of 
the  forgotten  armorer  of  old  Toledo,  who  forged  a  new 
form  of  sword  or  halberd,  to  the  delight  of  the  antiquarian 
of  today  ?  The  range  and  variety  of  laboratory  odors  now 
available,  and  ready  to  be  dispensed  at  the  front,  the  fear- 
ful explosives  of  unutterable  name,  may  make  us  laud  the 

^'  Odyssey,  XII,  191. 
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chemist  to  the  skies.  But  we  recall  that  his  medieval 
counterpart,  CaUinicus,  the  Syrian  or  Egyptian  inventor 
of  Greek  fire,^^  may  have  saved  Constantinople  from  the 
Saracen,  but  could  not  ensure  its  safety  from  the  Turk. 

Invention  and  the  practical  arts  can  at  times  defend  our 
inheritance  from  external  attack.  They  can  promote 
wealth,  comfort  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  lengthen  life  by 
the  saving  of  time.  But  directly  to  strengthen  and  renew 
culture  is  quite  beyond  their  power.  Even  their  defense 
becomes  a  somewhat  doubtful  blessing,  if  the  watchers 
on  the  walls  and  gates  once  come  to  believe  that  the 
sacred  keep  of  our  Ilium  is  rent  in  twain,  little  more 
than  a  picturesque  ruin. 

The  pressure  of  barbarism  beyond  the  pale  was  the  terror 
of  the  ancient  world,  whose  one  safety  was  found  in  the 
division  of  its  potential  invaders.  Maneat,  quae  so,  duretque 
gentibus,  si  non  amor  nostri,  at  eerie  odium  sui!^^ — this  was 
the  far-sighted  Roman's  prayer. 

Gibbon  somewhere  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  great  catastrophe  will  never  be  repeated.  "Can- 
non and  fortifications,"  he  muses,  "now  form  an  impregna- 
ble barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse;  and  Europe  is  secure 
from  any  future  irruption  of  Barbarians;  since,  before  they 
can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  barbarous. "^^  How  far 
is  history  removed  from  prophecy!  He  never  dreamed 
that  one  mighty  nation  could  conceivably  develop  a  type 
of  civilization  as  ruthlessly  incompatible  with  that  of  other 
nations,  as  was  the  old  Teutonic  barbarism  with  the  Greco- 
Roman  spirit;  that  the  danger  thus  arising  within  might 
be  far  more  alarming  than  any  battering  at  the  outer  gates 
of  Christendom. 

It  is  to  this  new  and  undreamed-of  development,  which 
the  worship  of  practical  efficiency  has  enormously  promoted, 
that  we  owe  the  abrupt  termination  of  om-  historic  seclu- 
sion.    Whatever  its  consequences  in  other  directions,  our 

*•  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Chap.  lii. 
*•  Tacitus,  Germania,  33. 
2^  Gibbon,  Chap,  xxxviii. 
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long  step  out  into  the  world  will  have  one  perfectly  certain 
concomitant — a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  Romance 
peoples  and  their  tongues. 

That  cheerful  American  Philistinism,  which  yesterday 
endeavored  to  persuade  us  that  in  this  country  we  should 
have  small  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about  foreign  lan- 
guages, finds  itself  overwhelmed  in  the  new  crisis,  which  is 
bringing  to  every  intelligent  soldier  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  language  of  Lafayette,  and,  what  is  of  far  larger 
consequence,  has  brought  us  all  into  daily  closer  contact 
with  a  rejuvenated  people,  spiritualized  by  suffering,  the 
acme  of  the  old  Latin  civilization.  And  the  personal  bene- 
fits of  this  contact  must  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  indi- 
vidual American's  own  interest  in  the  re-birth  of  France, 
and  the  new  valuation  which  he  places  upon  her  language. 

Given  this  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  new  France,  and 
the  need  of  removing  all  obstacles  of  speech  and  of  race 
psychology,  no  more  substantial  aid  can  be  foimd  than  in 
the  study  of  Latin,  if  pursued  in  a  really  human  spirit. 
Thus  even  now,  while  "once  more  *  *  the  Germanic 
volcano  is  in  eruption,"  in  the  words  of  General  Smuts, 
"and  the  whole  world  is  shaking,"  even  now  Latin  itself 
stands  ready,  both  as  language  and  as  literature,  to  make  its 
modest,  but  fundamental,  contribution  to  the  coming  in- 
temationaHsm,  the  great  task  of  the  immediate  future. 

We  began  with  the  violent  attack  of  the  hot-headed 

HohenzoUern,  whose  demand  that  the  basis  of  education  be 

narrowly  national  has  received  its  overwhelming  answer 

in  the  cataclysm  which  he  alone  might  have  averted.     Let 

us  close  with  the  Attic  sanity  and  sobriety  of  President 

Lowell: 

I      "The  classics  in  the  colleges  and  universities  ought,  I 

;  believe,  to  be  taught  far  less  as  they  have  been  in  past  years 

I  from  the  point  of  view  of  philology,  and  more  from  the  point 

I  of  view  of  humanity,  that  is,  of  the  thoughts  of  men  as  indi- 

!  viduals  and  as  communities,   especially  in  their    bearing 

j  upon    present-day  civilization.     Such  a  change  is  taking 

'  place,  but  it  ought  to  be  pushed  much  farther.     If  this 
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were  done,  we  might  witness  a  revival  of  the  classics  as  a 
living  force  in  education,  and  in  the  life  of  educated  men." 22 
Can  we  for  one  moment  doubt  that  this  living  force 
will  be  felt  again  with  new  power,  now  that  the  spiritual 
defeat  of  crass  nationalism  is  already  accomplished,  no 
matter  how  long  may  be  delayed  the  material  victory  of 
our  common  Latin  civilization? 

Frank  Gardner  Moore 
Columbia  University 

«  Value  of  the  Classics,  167. 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 

A   COMMENT 

In  the  exceedingly  interesting  article  in  your  June  Review 
entitled  The  Conscientious  Objector  there  is  exprest  an 
assurance  as  to  the  probable  action  of  an  EngHsh  jury  in 
case  of  a  parent  whose  "child  dies  under  so-called  Christian 
Science  treatment"  and  *'for  want  of  a  doctor,"  that  may 
or  may  not  be  well  founded.  Granting,  however,  that  this 
assumption  is  warranted,  it  seems  that  in  the  interest  of 
fairplay  the  situation  should  be  analyzed  that  its  true 
meaning  be  revealed.  That  English  law  from  this  author's 
interpretation  contemplates  no  opportunity  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  for  the  exercise  of  conscience  in  selecting 
the  therapeutic  method  in  the  case  of  his  child's  illness, 
at  least  leaves  room  for  a  grave  doubt  as  to  its  justice.  There 
is  an  apparent  subversion  of  personal  rights  in  compeUing 
parents  to  adopt  and  follow  materia  medica  treatment  for 
a  sick  child,  perhaps  contrary  to  their  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, at  least  until  it  has  been  proven  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  that  such  method  is  the  best,  that  is  to  say  the 
surest  to  produce  the  desired  healing.  And  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  right  to  compel  such  treatment 
entails  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  state  as  to  its 
results.  If  the  prescribed  treatment  fails,  whose  is  the 
blame?  The  age-old  custom  of  laying  the  failures  of  the 
prescribed  and  accepted  medical  schools,  when  their  science 
has  been  exhausted,  at  the  door  of  Deity,  is  becoming 
unsatisfactory  and  unpopular;  in  fact  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  think 
for  themselves. 

Something  of  the  doubt  that  has  developed  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  materia  medica  in  America  is  shown  in  the  statement 

255 
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of  a  well-known  Buffalo  physician  in  a  recent  medical 
periodical  to  the  effect  that  there  are  several  milHons  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  have  given  over  the  use 
of  drugs.  This  seems  good  evidence  that  the  old  order  is 
passing  and  if  the  same  movement  continues  for  a  few  de- 
cades there  will  inevitably  arise  with  many  more  millions 
a  question  as  to  what  is  the  most  efficacious  heaHng  method. 
The  efficacy  of  Christian  healing  as  taught  and  practised 
by  Christian  Scientists  is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  the  possibiHty  of  refutation.  Whether  a  certain 
individual  accepts  this  fact  or  not  in  no  wise  alters  the  case. 
It  is  found  among  practitioners  that  children  are  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  this  method  of  healing.  With  parents 
who  have  come  to  recognize  God  as  the  great  heaUng  and 
saving  power,  immanent  and  available  under  all  conditions 
to  heal  every  type  and  form  of  so-called  disease  and  who  have 
by  demonstration  time  and  again  proven  that  it  does  heal, 
it  seems  Httle  short  of  coercive  to  them  to  tmn  to  a  means 
in  which  they  have  no  faith  whatsoever.  To  be  sure 
** saving  the  child's  soul"  is  left  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
entirely  to  the  parents  to  select  the  specific  method  of  sal- 
vation in  which  they  beHeve.  Not  so,  however,  in  relation 
to  illness,  for  the  law,  as  this  author  asserts,  limits  the  parents' 
choice  and  practically  compels  the  acceptance  of  certain 
methods  of  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods. 
To  be  sure  it  is  necessary  to  protect  child  Hfe  both  from 
neglect  and  from  dangers  entailed  upon  extreme  views  and 
fanaticism.  Yet  to  assume  that  the  methods  taught  and 
practised  by  Jesus,  the  Christ,  and  enjoined  upon  his 
followers  and  "them  that  believe"  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  discipleship,  are  not  efficacious  and  worthy  of  emu- 
lation and  adoption  in  heaHng  the  sick  is  to  leave  a  wide 
gap  in  the  ministry  and  teachings  of  the  Nazarene.  This 
view  was  recently  stated  by  a  well-known  Enghsh  clergy- 
man, Canon  Kepler  of  Winchester:  '*To  an  age  emerging 
from  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Christian 
Science  brings  the  kindHng  conviction  of  the  supremacy 
of  Spirit  over  matter.  .  .  .We  have  had  faith  enough  to 
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believe  that  He  (Christ)  was  present  to  absolve,  l^ut  we 
have  lacked  faith  to  put  His  power  and  presence  to  the  visible 
test  of  bodily  healing.  The  whole  structure  of  Christian 
Science,  I  would  almost  venture  to  say,  rests  upon  this  gap 
in  our  own  faith  and  practise,  this  imperfection  in  our  catho- 
licity." 

Christian  Science  is  proving  a  practical  and  ever-ready 
means  of  scientific  healing  because  based  upon  the  under- 
standing of  God  and  His  universe  including  man — that 
is  upon  absolute  Truth.  On  page  12  of  The  People's  Idea 
of  God  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  '*As  our  ideas  of  Deity  advance  to 
truer  conceptions,  we  shall  take  in  the  remaining  two -thirds 
of  God's  plan  of  redemption, — namely,  man's  salvation 
from  sickness  and  death.  Our  blessed  Master  demon- 
strated this  great  truth  of  healing  the  sick  and  raising  the 
dead  as  God's  whole  plan,  and  proved  the  appUcation  of 
its  principle  to  human  wants.  Having  faith  in  drugs  and 
hygienic  drills,  we  lose  faith  in  Omnipotence,  and  give  the 
heaUng  power  to  matter  instead  of  Spirit.  As  if  Deity 
would  not  if  He  could,  or  could  not  if  He  would,  give  health 
to  man;  when  our  Father  bestows  heaven  not  more  willingly 
than  health;  for  without  health  there  could  be  no  heaven." 

AlvBERT    F.    GiLMORE 
NjSW  York 


I 


THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

There  is  at  the  present  time  much  discussion  among 
school  officials  concerning  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  study  of  the  German  language  in  our  schools.  In 
fact,  many  institutions  of  learning  have  already  dropt 
this  course  from  their  curriculum;  some  are  still  seriously 
debating  the  question ;  others  pride  themselves  in  their 
broad-mindedness  and  do  not  condescend  to  such  little- 
ness of  attitude  or  action. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  sane  decision  on  this  problem  as 
with  any  problem,  it  becomes  necessary  to  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  accurately  and  without  prejudice  in  so  far  as  it  is 
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possible  to  do  this.  The  preponderance  in  weight  deter- 
mines the  conclusion  formed,  and  action  on  the  decision  is 
not  influenced  by  any  degree  of  disparity  that  may  have 
existed.  That  we  may  weigh  this  matter  judiciously, 
the  discussion  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  in  that 
it  affects  the  two  divisions  of  our  schools,  namely,  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary  departments.  Furthermore, 
in  both  cases,  it  must  be  considered  from  the  view-point  of  at 
least  three  of  the  most  important  fundamental  principles 
of  education — the  theoretical,  the  practical,  and  the  moral. 

The  modern  languages  most  frequently  found  in  the 
courses  of  study  both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  The  reasons 
for  adding  these  branches  to  the  already  overloaded  ele- 
mentary department  are  possibly  the  following:  Lan- 
guages are  discipHnary  subjects;  if  a  student  intends  to 
make  a  special  study  of  a  modern  language,  he  more  easily 
grasps  the  technique  of  that  tongue  in  his  pre-adolescent 
period  and  thereby  has  the  advantage  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  technique  would  naturally  give  him. 

The  following  questions  are  pertinent:  Does  the  aver- 
age elementary  pupil  at  this  age  know  of  his  linguistic 
tastes  or  is  he  capable  of  determining  his  post-adolescent 
activities?  Are  there  not  a  sufficient  number  of  disciplinary 
subjects  in  his  required  branches  already?  Is  there  time 
for  a  study  of  languages  in  the  average  elementary  school 
when  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  never  reach  the 
secondary  department?  Should  the  average  teacher  in 
the  average  school  devote  any  of  her  already  overcrowded 
time  even  to  aid  that  small  (less  than  20  per  cent)  number 
of  pupils  who  may  not  know  their  own  mind  in  the  matter? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  plainly  evident.  The 
pupil  does  not  know  his  interests  at  this  age.  He  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  discipHnary  subjects.  Neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  pupil  has  time  to  devote  to  languages  here 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  do  enter  the  sec- 
ondary departments  come  so  poorly  equipt  and  especially 
in  their  own  mother  tongue  that  they  can  not  handle  efh- 
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ciently  the  branches  in  these  higher  grades.  The  elemen- 
tary teacher  has  a  gigantic  task.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  here  of  the  various  definitions  of  the 
word  "education,"  but  suffice  it  to  state  that  much  must 
be  done  by  her  with  that  80  per  cent  of  our  future  citizens 
in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  seems 
that  these  statements  are  pertinent  for  any  modern  foreign 
language  in  our  average  elementary  schools.  The  much 
[more  would  they  be  true  for  the  German  language  which 
is  less  easily  mastered  than  French  or  Spanish.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  moral  issues  connected  with 
the  study  of  German,  for  without  them  we  should  be  easily 
convinced  that  there  is  no  place  in  our  elementary  depart- 
ment for  this  language. 

In  the  high  schools,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  the  lan- 
guages but  what  languages  can  be  taught  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  student.  In  other  words,  what  languages 
combine  the  greatest  amount  of  theoretical,  practical,  and 
moral  values.  As  it  was  stated  above,  educational  authori- 
ties seemed  to  feel  justified  in  discriminating  against  the 
Italian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian,  and  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages when  they  showed  their  preference  to  French, 
German,  and  Spanish,  since  these  last  three  mentioned 
generally  occur  on  the  majority  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  courses  of  study. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  discussion,  let  us  eHm- 
[inate  Spanish.  It  is  a  romance  language  Hke  the  French. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  medium  of  communication  of  the 
scholar  as  it  is  of  the  merchant  and  the  diplomat.  It  is 
the  tongue  of  our  neighboring  republics  of  the  western 
hemisphere  and  as  such  stands  in  a  class  to  itself.  Our 
attention  can  therefore  be  centered  on  the  French  and 
German.  We  can  now  ask  ourselves  this  question:  "Which 
of  these  two  languages,  on  general  principles,  will  produce 
returns  of  the  greatest  variety  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  actual  values  per  unit  of  labor  expended?"  We  are  at 
liberty   to   assume   here   that   having   eliminated   Spanish 
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we    are    considering    generally    the    many-sided    cultural 
merits  which  the  two  languages  may  possess. 

If  one  were  to  study  a  foreign  tongue  purely  for  its  dis- 
ciplinary and  linguistic  values  he  would  undoubtedly  choose 
German  with  its  exact  forms,  its  unique  and  picturesque 
vocabulary,  its  gushing  gutterals,  and  its  complicated  sen- 
tence structure.  However,  this  is  not  usually  the  student's 
aim;  if  it  were,  he  would  better  devote  his  energies  to  a 
course  in  Greek  or  calculus.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
students  find  that  French  can  be  mastered  in  considerably 
less  time  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  chiefly  because 
French  can  almost  be  called  the  mother  of  the  EngHsh 
tongue. 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  German  race  has 
produced  many  men  in  the  fields  of  Hterature,  philosophy, 
science  and  art.  The  Germans  are  systematic,  efiicient, 
and  wonderfully  thoro  in  all  of  their  activities.  Such  a 
high  estimation  has  been  placed  upon  this  development 
by  other  peoples  that  it  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
no  one  had  fully  completed  his  education  who  had  not 
spent  some  time  and  labor  in  research  work  in  the  various 
fields  of  German  Hterature  or  better,  had  not  devoted  some 
years  of  resident  study  in  one  of  the  German  universities. 
In  the  light  of  recent  history,  would  it  be  far  from  wrong 
to  state  that  this  German  efiiciency  has  been  misdirected? 
In  its  totaUty,  has  it  benefited  mankind  by  raising  civiliza- 
tion to  a  higher  plane.  Many  of  our  own  eminent  men 
who  have  obtained  degrees  from  German  universities  will 
frankly  state  that  the  value  of  this  resident  study  in  Ger- 
many was  not  so  much  of  the  actual  cultural  attainment 
as  it  was  the  distinction  which  this  degree  gave  them.  Of 
late  years,  it  may  be  said  that  this  fad  has  been  growing 
out  of  fashion.  Many  students  feel  today,  and  rightly  so, 
that  resident  study  in  other  European  universities  are  pro- 
ductive of  more  cultural  values.  It  is  unnecessary  to  list 
the  names  of  the  French  race  who  have  given  to  the  world 
lasting  results  of  their  invaluable  attainments.  The  Ger- 
man mind  while  alert  for  progress,  is  ever  whelmingly  egotis- 
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tic,   sordid,   and  has  been  stimulated,   in  its  last  frantic 
stages   by   the    dread   disease — Teutomania.     Its   ravings 
permitted  its  secrets  to  escape  and  has  finally  disclosed  to 
the  world — Gott  Mit  Uns  and  Deutschland  Uber  Alles.     Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  the  heart  of  this  full-grown  German 
product  which  was  germinated  and  nurtured  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  art,  science,  and  philosophy  for  ages  past, 
las  now  been  revealed  to  all  who  may  read.     It  is,  there- 
fore, a  gross  injustice  to  the  French  people  to    make  any 
)mparisons  with  a  people  whose  mind  is  diseased.     There 
no  place  in  our  schools  for  a  language  which  has  not  bet- 
tered the  human  race. 
Of  the  two  languages,  which  is  the  more  often  quoted 
the  English  speech?    Very  seldom  do  we  find  a  Ger- 
lan  word  or  phrase.     For  example,   note  the  following 
rords:  menu,  chaufeur,  a  la  carte,  laissez  faire,  encore,  en 
mite,  and  au  revoir.     How  many  similar  terms  are  of  Ger- 
lan  origin?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  student  of  English 
ill  be  far  more  embarrassed  in  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
French  than  of  German. 
The  French  tongue  is  more  closely  alUed  to  the  English 
lan  the  German,     Fully  75  per  cent  of  our  mother  tongue 
derived  directly  from  the  Latin  or  from  the  Latin  thru 
le  French.     This  has  been  the  case  since  the  days  of  the 
forman  conquest.     English  is  a  mongrel  language  at  its 
)est,  but  it  at  the  same  time  is  a  child  of  the  Latin  as  are 
le  other  romance  languages.     Humanism  bombarded  for 
centuries  will  never  capitulate  for  it  can  never  be  separated 
from  its  forebearers — ^the  Latin  and  the  French.     Let  the 
present-day    anti-humanists  led  by    Dr.   Flexner  enter  a 
field  of  battle  more  worthy  of  their  intelHgence  and  instead 
of  trying  to  defeat  the  impossible,  let  them  split  the  differ- 
ence and  put  in  their  blows  for  the  French — ^the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  English  language. 

A  system  of  education  which  lays  no  emphasis  upon  the 
moral  development  is  miserably  lopsided.  Our  manner  of 
speech  is  an  index  of  our  moral  selves.  A  language  lack- 
ing in  euphony  savors  of  the  animaHstic  and  does  not  in- 
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duce  a  certain  mental  polish  and  refinement  of  nature  es- 
sential to  civilized  people.  The  German  may  be  expressive 
and  so  also  is  our  slang — certain  uncouth  words  and  phrases 
practised  by  the  untutored  but  it  certainly  does  not  tend 
to  those  refined  cultured  qualities  sorely  needed  in  our 
evolutionary  progress  from  savagery.  We  can  possibly 
tolerate  "butt  in"  but  we  shrink  from  Zwecknotwendigkeit. 
There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  moral  point  to  be  gained,  and 
one  that  will  not  interfere  with  intellectual  development  in 
avoiding  the  German  language. 

There  is  another  educational  moral  point  of  decidedly 
more  value  than  the  moral  qualities  of  euphony.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  to  study  German  without  being  in- 
fluenced to  a  certain  extent  by  German  thought.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  more  impressionable  mind  of  the 
youth.  As  it  has  been  stated,  the  modern  German  philoso- 
phy— German  Kultur — Teutomania,  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  German  philosophy.  This  Teutomania  has 
been  leading  civilization  for  centuries  on  the  down-grade 
plane,  leading  from  national  freedom,  equality,  fraternity 
Christian  principles,  freedom  and  right  to  racial  hatred, 
national  exclusiveness,  military  brutaHsm,  and  dynastic 
tyranny;  from  the  free  and  serene  atmosphere  of  human 
faith  to  the  swamps  of  mysticism,  occultism,  to  the  inquisi- 
tion and  to  the  stake.  German  Kultur  justifies  the  means 
for  the  end.  It  defies  history  in  exploiting  the  long-ago 
exploded  theory  of  the  Divine  Rights  of  the  King.  In- 
ternational law  and  treaties  are  mere  scraps  of  paper  in 
its  hands.  This  philosophy — the  horror  of  modern  civiUza- 
tion,  prides  itself  in  its  inhumanity  for  it  murders  innocent 
children,  rapes  women,  and  mutilates  the  bodies  of  inno- 
cent men.  Again,  there  is  no  place  in  our  schools  for  a 
language  which  upholds  such  a  philosophy  and  American 
teachers  and  educational  authorities  who  attempting  to 
appear  broadminded  by  ignoring  or  even  defending  the 
issue,  sadly  miss  their  mark.  Rather  they  place  them 
selves  in  the  class  of  German  propagandists. 

If  the  Germans  win  in  this  present  struggle — an  impossi- 
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ble  hypothesis,  there  will  be  no  Americans  left  to  be  con- 
taminated by  their  language;  if  they  are  defeated,  the  less 
we  have  to  do  with  a  race  that  has  brought  upon  the  world 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  times  the  better  will  we  be 
pleased.  I^t  us  weigh  these  facts  sanely  and  let  us  de- 
cide that  modern  civiHzation  has  no  need  of  the  products 
of  a  people  who  are  the  Huns  of  modern  times. 

H.    MlI^ES   GORDY 

EWZABETH,  N.  J. 


COOPERATIVE  PURCHASING  FOR  COLLEGES^ 

The  colleges  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  the  world  war.  Income  is  decreased  and  the  unit 
cost  of  every  item  consumed  has  steadily  increased  for 
many  months.  Many  necessary  items  have  become  so 
scarce  that  their  market  price  is  fixt  by  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding each  sale.  The  price  of  a  given  commodity  will 
often  vary  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  same 
city  on  the  same  day.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  have 
deUberately  taken  advantage  of  the  situation.  The  most 
distressing  feature  of  this  condition  is  that  it  is  the  smaller 
college  with  limited  funds  who  can  least  afford  it,  that  often 
pays  the  fancy  prices. 

The  many  instances  of  unreasonable  cost,  and  the  many 
requests  for  specific  information  have  led  to  the  convic- 
tion that  there  should  be  some  central  organization  to  as- 
sist the  colleges  to  secure  the  right  materials  at  the  right 
price.  Any  plan  which  will  centralize  the  buying  of  any 
group  of  institutions  will  yield  handsome  profits,  thru  the 
lowered  unit  cost,  and  stabiHzing  of  credits,  but  the  greatest 
saving  would  result  from  the  intelHgent  standardization  of 
materials.  The  annual  waste  thru  the  purchase  of  illy 
adapted  materials,  at  too  high  costs,  added  to  the  sum  of 
lost  discounts,  would  pay  operating  expenses  for  many 
days. 

The  following  instances  are  selected  at  random: 

'  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  January  11,  1918. 
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1.  A  well-known  institution  consumed  three  dozen  mop 
wringers  per  year  at  an  annual  cost  of  $90 .  00.  I^ast  year  they 
consumed  eleven  wringers  at  $4.00  each.  The  unit  cost 
is  60  per  cent  higher,  but  the  total  annual  cost  is  less  than 
half, 

2.  One  of  the  best  cleaning  soaps  I  know  of  comes  in  a 
paste  form.  The  old  plan  was  to  give  every  janitor  a  pail 
of  soap  whenever  he  wanted  it.  He  put  a  handful  of  soap 
in  the  mop  pail  and  kept  the  floors  clean.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  over  half  the  soap  did  not  dissolve  but  was  thrown 

•  out  with  the  dirty  water.     He  now  gets  the  soap  in  liquid 
form. 

3.  The  boilers  in  a  certain  power  plant  were  kept  clean 
with  a  boiler  compound  costing  30  c.  per  pound.  A  simi- 
lar equipment  in  the  next  block  used  compound  costing 
10  c.  per  pound. 

4.  The  wooden  floors  of  a  State  Street  store  lasted  only  a 
few  months  because  they  were  mopped  with  sal  soda  and 
water.  The  sodium  united  with  the  potash  in  the  wood 
leaving  a  dry,  lifeless  floor  that  soon  disintegrated. 

5.  A  beautiful  marble  floor  was  slowly  dissolved  by 
being  cleaned  with  a  strong  potash  soap. 

6.  The  Pullman  Car  Company  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment buy  sheets  and  pillow  slips  on  specifications  describing 
minutely  the  composition  and  texture  of  each  thread  and 
the  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch.  How  does  your 
institution  buy  them?  The  Pullman  Company  saves  some 
three  inches  on  every  sheet  by  using  a  narrow  hem  while 
most  of  the  colleges  still  use  the  wide  hems. 

7.  The  dishes  in  many  college  kitchens  are  today  being 
washed  with  lye.  This  lye  unites  with  the  grease  on  the 
dishes  and  produces  a  soap  of  unsurpast  nastiness  which 
cHngs  to  the  dishes.  The  first  cost  is  low  but  the  health 
risk  is  great. 

8.  Another  institution  washes  the  dishes  with  the  soap 
gotten  in  exchange  for  kitchen  grease.  The  cost  is  low  but 
the  soap  is  made  from  the  decaying  carcasses  of  dogs  and 
horses. 
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9.  One  college  uses  carbon  paper  costing  $3.00  per  hun- 
dred while  another  pays  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 

10.  Sixteen-inch  bristle  brooms  cost  one  college  $40.00 
a  dozen  while  another  uses  near-bristle  at  $15.00  a  dozen. 
Both  are  grossly  extravagant  in  dollars  and  cents. 

11.  I  find  that  examination  books  are  supplied  at  various 
colleges  for  5  c.  each — 2  X  5,  3  X  5  and  4X5. 

12.  Millions  of  envelopes  are  consumed  by  our  colleges 
each  year  which  have  been  printed  one  at  a  time  on  a 
Gordon  press  at  about  a  dollar  a  thousand.  These  could  be 
printed  better  for  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  before  the 
paper  was  made  into  envelopes.  This  apphes  to  letter 
heads  as  well. 

13.  I  find  one  hundred  different  institutions  using  forty 
different  kinds  of  cleaning  powders  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
3  c.  to  10  c.  per  pound. 

14.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  head  of  the  laboratories  in  a 
state  institution  wrote  that  the  work  of  the  institution 
was  hampered  by  the  high  cost  of  alcohol  which  had  grad- 
ually mounted  to  $7 .  50  per  gallon.  He  filed  a  bond  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and  reduced  his  cost 
to  less  than  $1 .  50.  This  institution  had  been  paying 
$300.00  a  barrel  too  much  for  alcohol. 

I  find  that  while  the  instructors'  salaries  are  fixt  with 
great  accuracy,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  laboratories 
are  selected  with  care,  the  materials  used  in  the  Operating 
Department  of  the  great  majority  of  institutions  are  se- 
lected by  persons  of  limited  experience,  who  cut  and  try 
until  they  find  something  that  seems  to  fit.  Some  of  them 
never  do  find  anything  that  fits.  While  the  head  of  the 
institution  is  lying  awake  nights  trying  to  make  the  income 
cover  the  budget  the  dollars  are  trickUng  away  thru  the 
waste  in  operating  supplies  which  are  bought  at  too  high 
a  cost,  and  are  not  fitted  for  the  use  to  which  they  are 
put.  This  money  belongs  to  the  people  and  should  be 
spent  for  the  education  of  the  students  and  not  for  the 
experiments  of  our  head  janitors.  Let  us  confine  our  ex- 
periments   to   the   laboratories.     Instead  of  placing   three 
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hundred  separate  orders  for  carbolic  acid  with  three 
hundred  firms  at  three  hundred  different  prices,  let  us 
place  one  order  with  the  man  who  makes  it.  Instead  of 
buying  washed  cheese  cloth  dusters  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound,  let  us  take  those  old  window  shades  and  dicarded 
maps,  wash  them  ourselves  and  produce  the  same  dusters 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Instead  of  buying  a  fancy 
disinfecting  spray  for  the  laboratories  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  gallon,  let  us  use  bleaching  powder  and  water  at 
ten  cents  a  gallon.     It  will  do  the  job  much  better. 

The  colleges  of  this  country  should  have  a  central  office 
manned  by  experts  on  materials,  their  uses  and  their  costs, 
that  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information.  This 
office  should  be  gradually  developed  into  a  central  bureau  of 
purchases  for  college  suppHes. 

John  C.  Dinsmore 

University  of  Chicago 


VII 
REVIEWS 

How    Children    Learn.     By    Frank    N.     Freeman.     Boston.     Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  1917.     322  p.     $1.60. 

There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  of  education  and  writers 
of  educational  textbooks.  The  first,  the  earliest  in  the 
field  and  still  the  more  numerous,  are  decidedly  vague 
in  their  knowledge,  yet  pompous  in  their  claims  of  "know- 
ing it  all,"  laud  the  methods  of  teaching  far  more  than  the 
material  to  be  taught,  and  for  the  most  part  merit  the  scorn 
which  they  receive  from  their  colleagues  on  the  faculty. 
As  writers,  they  are  all-inclusive  in  their  scope,  cover  up 
lack  of  accurate  knowledge  by  sweeping,  dogmatic  state- 
ments, revel  in  superlatives,  and  produce  a  type  of  text- 
book worth  little  when  published  and  worthless  a  few  years 
later.  It  is  this  class  chiefly  that  has  brought  upon  teach- 
ers of  education  the  much-discust  criticisms  in  The  Un- 
popular Review  and  the  vituperations  of  Professor  Shorey. 
The  second  class  is  composed  of  educational  experts,  men 
who  look  upon  teaching  as  a  science  which  may  be  studied 
as  exactly  as  any  laws  of  psychology  and  the  principles 
of  administration  that  bring  about  successful  schools;  as 
writers,*  these  men,  unfortunately  still  few  in  number,  pro- 
duce books  that  are  eminently  practical  and  scientific, 
based  on  knowledge,  not  hearsay,  produced  only  after 
extensive  laboratory  work  and  experimentation.  Pro- 
fessor Freeman's  new  book,  like  his  earlier  volumes,  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  this  second  class.  In  that  realm  of 
vagaries — how  to  learn  and  how  to  teach — he  presents 
facts  and  rules  that  may  be  practically  applied. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  textbook  in  applied  psychology, 
particularly  for  grade  school  teachers;  in  the  words  of  the 
editor,  it  is  to  reveal  *'to  teachers  and  students  how  all 
effective  instruction  of  children  must  be  founded  on  the 
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utilization  and  development  of  the  child's  native  and  ac- 
quired responses  to  the  stimuli  of  our  civilization."  As 
a  text  in  educational  psychology  it  differs  from  its  prede- 
cessors by  Thorndike  and  Colvin  in  having  a  larger  number 
of  direct  applications  to  the  problems  of  teaching,  and  is 
simpler  in  style  and  more  elementary.  The  editor  states 
that  the  book  has  been  prepared  for  use  as  a  text  in  col- 
leges and  normal  schools,  and  for  reading  circles.  The 
writer  hesitates  to  believe  that  any  college  class  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  which  has  probably  already  had  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  psychology,  would  find  Chapter  II  on 
The  Nervous  System  too  difiicult;  yet  the  author  in  his 
preface  implies  that  some  of  his  readers  may  so  find  it. 
This  chapter  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book;  can  any 
student  profitably  study  the  psychological  principles  un- 
derlying education  unless  he  is  able  to  master  the  technique 
of  the  nervous  system  so  simply  and  graphically  described 
here? 

The  psychology  is,  naturally,  behavioristic.  The  author's 
obvious  desire  to  stress  action  and  response  sometimes 
leads  him  to  make  too  sweeping  statements;  exception 
might  be  taken  to  the  discussion  of  the  speciaHzed  instinct 
of  play  (p.  6i);  many  leading  psychologists  would  seriously 
disagree  with  the  statement  regarding  the  instinct  of  imita- 
tion (p  80) :  *'It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  child  is  stimulated 
to  do  such  things  because  he  observes  other  people  doing 
these  things."  These  criticisms  are  minor  and  are  due  to 
omissions  rather  than  inaccuracies;  if  the  book  is  intended 
for  college  students  should  it  not  include  some  treatment 
of  other  theories,  for  instance,  of  play,  imitation,  and 
fatigue,  even  tho  rejected  by  the  author?  Brevity  and 
definiteness  may  lead  to  incompleteness. 

Professor  Freeman  has  written  a  book  which  is  a  decidedly 
valuable  addition  to  the  field  of  educational  psychology, 
which  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  teachers  of  teachers  and, 
what  is  a  better  tribute  to  the  book's  excellence,  by  teachers 
actually  in  service. 

James  L.  McConaughy 

Dartmouth  College 


VIII 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Bulletin,  191 7,  No.  10,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
on  the  Development  of  Arithmetic  brings  up  to  date  the 
Development  historical  account   of  the   development  of 

of  Arithmetic  arithmetic  in   so   concise    a    form    that    it 

should  be  read  by  all  teachers  of  arithmetic,  either  to 
learn  or  to  review  this  story  of  human  activity  and  prog- 
ress. 

In  it,  the  author,  Walter  Scott  Monroe,  Professor  of 
School  Administration,  Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
very  justly  devotes  much  time  to  Warren  Colburn  and  his 
work  beginning  with  his  First  Lessons  in  Arithemtic  on  the 
Plan  of  Pestalozzi,  pubHshed  in  1821.  Remembering  that 
in  a  great  library  all  textbooks  ten  years  old  and  over 
were  once  ordered  stored  in  the  cellar,  we  are  the  more 
surprized  to  find  that  an  edition  published  in  1863  by  the 
widow  of  Warren  Colbiu-n  and  an  edition  copyrighted  last 
in  19 1 2  by  a  daughter  are  still  in  use  and  to  be  had  from  the 
publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  This 
latter,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  1884,  contains  the 
preface  of  the  editions  of  1821  and  1864,  and  makes  clear 
the  Colburn  Method  of  Instruction.  It  thus  becomes  a 
text  on  the  teachings  of  arithmetic,  for  the  further  reason 
that  Colburn  so  fully  comprehended  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  the  learner.  His  reasons  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  material,  and  for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain 
topics  are  illuminating  to  the  young  teacher  of  today  and 
have  not,  in  the  main,  been  improved  upon  during  the 
century  that  has  elapsed.  Mathematics  clubs  and  associa- 
tions of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics 
can  look  forward  to  the  profitable  celebration  in  192 1  of 
the  centennial  of  the  publication  in  this  country  of  the  first 
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arithmetic  as  distinguished  from  the  ciphering  books  of 
earlier  days. 

Colburn  did  not  believe  in  lecturing  to  the  class.  In 
his  algebra  even,  he  says,  "In  fact,  explanations  rather 
embarrass  than  aid  the  learner,  because  he  is  apt  to  trust 
too  much  to  them,  and  neglect  to  employ  his  own  powers; 
and  because  the  explanation  is  frequently  not  made  in 
the  way  that  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him,  if  he 
were  left  to  examine  the  subject  by  himself."  He  likely 
felt  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  "The  more  I  talk  the  less  I 
teach." 

Besides  presenting  much  good  pedagogy  and  giving  a 
critical  review  of  the  texts  published  up  to  1892,  the  Bulle- 
tin traces  the  development  of  arithmetic  since  that  time 
as  influenced  by  the  Herbartian  and  the  psychological  move- 
ments in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  chapter  of  nineteen 
pages,  and  closes  with  a  summary  of  three  and  a  half  pages. 


The  pubUshers  Qf  the  Educationai.  Review  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  subscribers  and  readers  when  the  issues  of  the 
Review  are  delayed  owing  to  war  conditions.  Printing 
offices  are  crippled  by  the  loss  of  skilled  workmen  and  paper 
is  often  hard  to  get  promptly  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  exceptionally  long  delay  in  the  mail-^ 
ing  of  the  September  issue  will  under  no  circumstances  be 
repeated. 
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ARE  OUR  SCHOOLS  PRUSSIAN  IN  ORIGIN? 

For  nearly  a  century  the  Prussian  system  of  education 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  American  educators.  The 
perfection  of  its  organization,  the  thoro  preparation  of  its 
teachers,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  has  proved  an  efficient 
instrument  for  accompHshing  a  definite  purpose  have  been 
a  constant  source  of  interest  and  even  of  admiration .  Many, 
carried  away  by  its  very  effectiveness,  have  advocated 
introducing  its  most  important  features  into  our  own  sys- 
tem of  schools.  Others,  with  better  judgment,  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  any  wholesale  introduction  of 
Prussian  methods  and  ideas  and  have  attempted  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  features  that  are  pecuHarly  Prussian 
and  others  that  could  be  so  used  as  to  assist  us  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  our  schools  are  established. 

Interest  in  this  question  has  been  aroused  anew  in  the  past 
few  months  by  the  articles  of  Dr.  C.  H,  Judd  in  the  New 
Republic  for  April  20,  and  in  School  and  Society  for  June 
29.  In  these  articles  he  makes  the  assertion  that  Prussian 
influence  is  largely  responsible  for  the  undemocratic  nature  of 
our  school  system.  Dr.  Judd  also  gives  a  much  more  com- 
plete statement  of  this  point  of  view  in  his  brilliant  study 
of  American  education,  The  Evolution  of  a  Democratic  System 
oj  Education,  pubHshed  as  a  recent  volume  of  the  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs.  Dr.  Monroe  has  repHed  to  Dr. 
Judd  in  two  articles  in  School  and  Society,  one  in  the  issue 
of  July  15  and  the  other  in  that  of  September  7. 
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This  discussion  regarding  the  origin  and  purpose  of  our 
present  elementary  school  is  not  only  very  interesting  to 
all  students  of  education  but  involves  questions  of  unusual 
importance.  The  real  issue  has  been  obscured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  considerable  material  which  does  not  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  question.  Dr  Judd's  main  contention, 
which  he  states  so  clearly  in  the  monograph  referred  to, 
is  the  need  for  a  reorganization  of  our  school  system.  This 
need  is  a  fact  and  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  origin 
of  the  elementary  school.  The  personal  bias  which  all 
loyal  Americans  are  likely  to  have  at  present  against  any- 
thing Prussian  should  not  and  will  not  influence  us  in  the 
investigation  of  the  particular  question  under  discussion. 
Our  desire  is  merely  to  determine  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  hesitated,  for  some 
time,  to  break  into  the  discussion  but  feels  that  the  occasion 
demands  a  fair  presentation  of  all  available  data  bearing 
on  the  question,  in  order  that  we  may  reach  a  trustworthy 
conclusion. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  have,  before  we  begin  the 
discussion,  a  clear  and  exact  statement  of  the  real  question 
at  issue.  To  this  end  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  state- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Judd  in  the  articles  referred  to  above. 
For  convenience  of  reference,  quotations  from  these  articles 
are  given  here.  In  selecting  the  quotations  every  effort 
has  been  used  to  make  such  a  selection  as  would  represent 
the  ideas  of  Dr.  Judd. 

" .  .  .The  natural  evolution  of  the  American  school  system 
was  interrupted,  between  1830  and  1850,  by  the  importation 

of   the    Volksschule   from   Prussia."     " the   Prussian 

example  was  influential  in  determining  the  direction  taken 
by  our  educational  leaders  of  that  period."  ''The  con- 
tinuity between  the  common  school  and  the  upper  school 
is  a  unique  and  an  important  characteristic  of  our  system."^ 
"The  organization  of  the  elementary  school  on  the  plan  of 
the   Volksschule  has  caused  a  breach  between  our  upper 

1  "Shall  We  Continue  to  Imitate  Prussia?"     Charles  H.  Judd,  School  and 
Society,  June  29,  191 8,  p.  751-753- 
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and  lower  schools."  "....We  must  get  rid  of  an  eight- 
year,  rudimentary  vernacular  school."  "The  limiting  in- 
fluence of  the  Volksschule  has  hampered  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  our  education.  Our  elementary  school  has  been 
bound  by  the  tradition  that  its  instruction  is  strictly  rudi- 
mentary. ' '  "For  more  than  half  a  century  we  have  harbored 
this  borrowed  institution  and  have  tried  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  a  democracy.  We  have  failed  conspicuously. 
The  eight-year  school  which  teaches  only  rudimentary 
subjects  and  only  the  vernacular  is  not  at  home  in  the  United 
States  and  never  will  be."^ 

Dr.  Judd's  position  apparently  is  as  follows: 

1.  Previous  to  1830  there  were  democratizing  influences 
apparent  in  our  public  schools  which,  if  allowed  to  work 
themselves  out,  would  have  resulted  in  a  system  more  nearly 
suited  to  our  needs  than  the  one  we  now  have.  Specifically 
it  would  have  resulted  in  a  school  which  gave  less  time  to 
the  purely  rudimentary  subjects,  say  six  years;  where  more 
advanced  subjects,  such  as  higher  mathematics  and  a  foreign 
language,  would  be  begun  earlier  and  where  there  was  com- 
plete continuity  between  the  work  of  the  lower  and  the  upper 
school. 

2.  Between  1830  and  1850  the  influence  of  the  Prussian 
Volksschule  upon  our  educational  leaders  interfered  with  this 
natural  development. 

3.  The  elementary  school  that  resulted  was  in  all  essential 
characteristics  similar  to  the  Prussian  Volksschule. 

4.  This  school  was  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  a  democracy, 
because  it  was  a  borrowed  institution,  founded  for  a  specific 
purpose  in  an  autocracy. 

Dr.  Judd  does  not  state  fully  and  specifically  what  the 
democratic  tendencies  were  that  were  apparent  in  our 
schools  before  Prussian  influence  nor  when  and  where  they 
appeared.  He  does  mention  the  academy;  he  also  evidently 
has  in  mind  a  tendency  toward  "continuity  between  the 
common  school  and  the  upper  school,"  for  he  speaks  of  the 

2  Prussia    and    Our    Schools.     Charles  H.   Judd,  The    New  Republic, 
April  20,  19 18,  p.  347-349. 
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introduction  of  the  Volksschule  as  having  "caused  a  breach 
between  our  upper  and  lower  schools." 

It  would  also  be  helpful  to  know  exactly  what  charac- 
teristic of  our  present  elementary  school  he  regards  as  essen- 
tially Prussian.  A  study  of  the  quotations  given  will  re- 
veal some  of  the  more  important  of  these:  Eight  year, 
rudimentary,  vernacular,  complete  in  itself,  that  is,  not 
leading  directly  to,  or  preparing  for  the  upper  school. 

In  the  highly  instructive  monograph  by  Mr.  Bunker,' 
to  which  Dr.  Judd  refers,  we  find  other  statements  which 
may  be  added  to  these : 

"The  practise  of  segregating  children  of  the  same  age  and 
of  the  same  attainment  into  grades  or  years  and  grouping 
together  the  first  eight  to  form  the  elementary  division 
had  its  beginning  with  us  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  its  essential  features  the  plan 
was  borrowed  from  Germany,  where,  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction into  America,  it  was  rapidly  becoming  the  universal 
plan  of  school  organization,  and  where  it  had  evolved  during 
three   centuries   of    educational   discussion   and   practise" 

(p.  19)- 

Quoting  from  Horace  Mann,  "The  first  element  of  supe- 
riority in  a  Prussian  school,  and  one  whose  influence  extends 
thruout  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  instruction,  consists 
in  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars.  In  all  places 
where  the  numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to  allow  it  the  chil- 
dren are  divided  according  to  ages  and  attainments,  and  a 
single  teacher  has  charge  only  of  a  single  class  or  of  as  small 
a  number  of  classes  as  is  practicable"  (p.  25).  The  feature 
prominent  here  is,  grading  or  classification,  with  one  teacher 
to  a  class  and  a  room  to  each  class  as  far  as  practicable. 

Bringing  the  various  statements  together,  we  may  say 
that  these  characteristics  were  as  follows: 

I.  Purpose:  A  school  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14,  who  did  not  intend  to  take  further  work,  or  a 
school  the  general  plan  and  curriculum  of  which  were  arranged 

•The   Reorganization  of   the  Public   School  System.     F.    F.    Bunker,  1 
U.  S.  Bur.  of  Ed.,  Bull.  8,  1916. 
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as  tho  the  pupils  did  not  intend  to  take  further  work;  that 
is  a  school  for  the  common  people. 

2.  Classification  and  grading:  eight  or  nine  grades  with, 
usually,  each  grade  requiring  a  year's  work. 

3.  Relationship  to  higher  school:  no  continuity  between 
the  common  or  elementary  school  and  the  higher  or  secondary- 
school. 

4.  Curriculum :  a  meager  curriculum  with  no  foreign  lan- 
guage, no  higher  mathematics  and  Uttle  science. 

On  pages  27  and  28  Mr.  Bunker  gives  a  list  of  the  features 
in  the  Prussian  system  which  American  educators  were 
seeking  to  introduce : 

1.  Compulsory  school  attendance 

2.  Trained  teachers 

3.  Efficient  system  of  supervision 

4.  Reasonable  salaries 

5.  Higher  social  place  for  teachers 

6.  Graded  schools  (away  from  subdivisions  into  small  units  and  toward 
consolidation  into  larger  units  to  make  grading  possible) 

7.  Better  school  buildings,  with  one  room  for  each  class. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  keep  these  specific  points  in  mind  in  our 
discussion. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  Mr.  Bunker  clearly  shows  that  the  case  for  Prussian 
influence  is  a  very  strong  one  and  can  not  lightly  be  dismist. 
The  fact  of  Prussian  influence  during  the  period  from  1830 
to  1850,  no  one  would  deny,  the  only  question  is  one  of  the 
amount  of  such  influence,  of  its  concrete  results,  and  the  de- 
termination of  what  particular  ones  were  undemocratic. 

Dr.  Judd  confines  his  specific  statements  of  the  effect  of 
the  Prussian  influence,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Middle 
Western  States  and  indicates  only  by  inference  the  effect 
upon  New  England.  Mr.  Bunker  is  more  specific  upon  this 
point  but  is  not  nearly  so  convincing  when  he  speaks  of  the 
effect  upon  New  England  as  when  he  is  discussing  the  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  present  some  facts 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  New  England 
from  1789  to  1830  and  to  trace  some  of  the  significant  fea- 
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tures  of  the  development  of  these  schools  up  to  1850  or  i860. 
These  facts  should  throw  light  upon  the  tendencies  which 
were  at  work  before  Prussian  influence  was  felt  and  should 
indicate  what  changes  were  produced  at  the  time  of  this 
influence  or  because  of  it. 

First  let  us  call  to  mind  the  purpose  and  character  of  the 
elementary  school  previous  to  1830.  It  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  character  of  the  early  colonial  elementary 
school.  From  the  time  when  it  was  made  compulsory  in 
Massachussetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1647,  it  was  most  distinctly 
a  school  for  the  common  people.  Its  purpose  was  to  give 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  to  those  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14  who  did  not  expect  to  go  to  college. 
The  other  school,  the  Latin  grammar  school,  was  to  furnish 
the  preliminary  training  for  ministers,  primarily:  that  is, 
it  was  a  school  for  the  training  of  leaders  as  contrasted  with 
the  elementary  school,  a  school  for  the  common  people. 
Here  we  see  the  European  autocratic,  dual  system  in  a  very 
pronounced  form.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  plan  and  purpose  characterized  the  elementary  school 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  least. 

Assuming  that  this  is  generally  accepted,  let  us  examine 
more  carefully  into  the  character  of  these  schools  from  1790 
to  1830,  or  up  to  the  time  when  the  Prussian  influence  began 
to  be  felt. 

Mr.  Bunker'^  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  system  of 
schools  that  was  inaugurated  in  Boston  in  1790  together 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Meeting 
of  October  16,  1789,  quoted  from  Barnard.  The  character 
and  purpose  of  the  change  then  made  would  have  been  much 
clearer  if  he  had  described  the  schools  just  before  the  change 
was  made.  He  also  either  overlooked  or  failed  to  include 
one  important  item  regarding  the  organization  of  the  schools 
after  the  change  was  made. 

Excerpts  from  another  account  of  the  system  of  schools 
then  inaugurated  are  here  given.  In  all  essential  respects 
the  two  accounts  agree,  but  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
4  Op.  Cit.,  p.  28,  29. 
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Fowle  adds  many  points  that  are  essential  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

Memoir  of  Caleb  Bingham 

(With  notices  of  the  pubHc  schools  of  Boston  prior  to  1800) 
WilHam  B.  Fowle 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  v.  5,  p.  325-349 

The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Bingham  in  going  to  Boston 
was  to  establish  a  school  for  girls.  " .  .  .Girls  of  every  town 
in  the  state  were  allowed  and  expected  to  attend  the  village 
schools,  but  no  public  provision  seems  to  have  been  made 

for  their  instruction  in  the  metropolis All  the  public 

teachers  who  opened  private  schools  were  uneducated  men, 
selected  for  their  skill  in  penmanship  and  the  elements 
of  arithmetic.  The  schools  were  called  writing  schools; 
and  altho  reading  and  spelling  were  also  taught  in  them, 
this  instruction  was  only  incidental,  being  carried  on, 
we  can  not  say  'attended  to,'  while  the  teachers  were  working 
or  mending  pens  preparatory  to  the  regular  writing  lesson" 
(p-  327)-  ''This  had  probably  been  the  state  of  things  for 
more  than  a  century,  and,  at  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bingham, 
there  were  only  two  such  schools,  while  there  were  two  others 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  altho 
the  pupils  of  these  latter  schools  hardly  numbered  one  tenth 
of  the  others." 

There  was  a  strong  demand  that  schools  be  provided  for 
girls.  The  simplest  plan — that  of  opening  the  present  school 
for  girls — ^was  rejected  because  it  would  mean  that  the  in- 
competent writing  teachers  would  remain,  or  it  would  involve 
the  dismissal  of  all  the  writing  teachers;  this  the  committee 
did  not  dare  do.  They,  therefore,  adopted  a  new  plan. 
"The  new  plan  was  to  institute  three  new  schools  to  be  called 
Reading  Schools,  in  which  reading,  spelling,  grammar  and 
perhaps  geography  should  be  taught  by  masters  to  be  ap- 
pointed; the  two  old  writing  schools  to  be  continued,  a 
new  one  to  be  established,  and  one  of  the  lyatin  schools  to 
be  abolished."  At  first  no  suitable  buildings  being  avail- 
able, these  two  types  of  schools  were  held  in  separate 
buildings.     The  same  pupils  attended  the  reading  school 
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half  a  day  and  the  writing  school  the  other  half.  Each 
reading  school  had  its  corresponding  writing  school.  The 
boys  attended  one  type  of  school  one  half  day  and  the  girls 
the  other  type  of  school  at  the  same  time,  thus  alternating 
in   attendance.     "This  system  was  continued,    essentially, 

for  more  than  half  a  century Even  when  the  town 

built  new  schoolhouses,  the  upper  room  was  devoted  to 
the  reading  school  and  the  lower  one  to  the  writing  school, 
the  masters  never  changing  rooms,  and  the  boys  and  girls 

alternating  as  before As  no  provision  was  made  in  the 

reading  schools  for  any  exercise  in  writing,  no  such  exercise 

was   required   there The   writer    (Mr.    Fowle)    past 

thru  an  entire  course  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  was  never 
required  to  write  a  sentence  or  a  word  of  English!"  (p.  328). 

The  new  system  went  into  operation  on  January  4,  1790. 
The  Latin  school  was  reduced  to  four  classes  or  years. 

"Boys  had  been  admitted  to  the  Latin  school  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  years,  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  very  young 
are  best  qualified  to  learn  a  dead  language,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are  to  learn  a  spoken  one.  The  age  was  increased 
to  ten  years  by  the  new  system,  but,  as  before,  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  Latin  school  for  their  instruction  in  English, 
in  penmanship,  or  in  any  of  the  common  branches.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  the  children  in  the  Latin  school  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  writing  schools  two  hours,  forenoon 
or  afternoon.  ..."   (p.  330).       (This  was  not  satisfactory.) 

"Boys  and  girls  were  admitted  to  the  writing  and  reading, 
schools  at  seven  years  of  age,  if  previously  instructed  in- 

the   woman   schools The   books   used   in   the  readingJ 

schools  were:  The  Holy  Bible,  Webster's  Spelling  Book,] 
Webster's  Third  Part,  and  the  Young  Lady's  Accidence, 
The  Children's  Friend  and  Morse's  Geography  were  allowed,' 

not  required"  (p.  333).       " it  was  ordered  that,   in 

the  writing  schools,  the  children  should  begin  to  learnj 
arithmetic  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  that  at  twelve  they  shouk 

be  taught  to  make  pens In  the  reading  schools .  .  .  .  th( 

master  heard  the  first  and  second,  that  is,  the  two  highest 
classes,  and  the  usher  heard  the  two  lowest"  (p.  334). 
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According  to  this  document  there  were  in  Boston,  in  1789, 
two  Latin  schools  and  two  writing  schools.  In  the  writing 
schools  reading  and  spelling  were  taught  only  incidentally; 
the  chief  purpose  of  this  school  was  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic and  writing:  * 'Instruction  in  reading  and  spelhng 
was  carried  on,  we  can  not  say  attended  to,  while  the  teachers 
were  working  or  mending  pens,  preparatory  to  the  regular 
writing  lesson."  This  clearly  shows  the  very  meager 
nature  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
any  system  of  grading  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  new  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Bingham  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  schools  for  girls,  for  there  were  no  f aciHties 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  schools  of  Boston  at  that 
time.  The  plan  was  finally  put  into  operation  on  January 
4,  1790,  and  was  a  compromise  as  described  above. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  pubHc  schools  of  Boston 
in  1790  included  a  double  system  of,  i.  Reading  or  EngHsh 
grammar  schools,  and,  2.  The  writing  and  arithmetic 
schools.  These  were  based  upon  the  Woman's  Schools, 
or  Dame  Schools,  which  were  private.  There  was,  in  addi- 
tion, one  Latin  school  which  had  been  reduced  to  four  divi- 
sions, classes  or  years.  The  reading  schools  evidently  had 
four  divisions  and  were  intended  for  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14.  These  facts  are  also  brought 
out  in  the  description  of  the  Boston  schools  given  in  Morse's 
Geography,  Edition  of  1794,  p.  139. 

There  were  seven  public  schools  in  Boston  including 
one  Latin  grammar  school,  three  English  grammar  schools, 
and  three  writing  and  arithmetic  schools.  "In  these  three 
EngHsh  grammar  schools  the  children  of  both  sexes  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  instructed  in  spelHng, 
accenting,  and  reading  the  EngUsh  language,  both  prose 
and  verse,  with  propriety;  also  in  EngHsh  grammar,  composi- 
tion, and  in  the  rudiments  of  geography.  In  the  other 
three  schools,  the  same  children  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic."  They  attended  these  two  types  of  school 
alternately. 
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It  is  also  evident  that  there  was  a  considerable  enrichment 
of  the  curriculum.  The  following  subjects  were  taught: 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  or  composition, 
and  geography.  With  the  exception  of  history,  no  familiar 
face  is  missing  from  our  present  elementary  school  family 
of  studies. 

The  point  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Fowle's 
article  should  not  escape  us.  In  the  writing  schools  there 
were  two  teachers.  The  work  evidently  was  somewhat 
graded  and  "the  master  heard  the  two  highest  classes  and  the 
usher  heard  the  two  lowest."  This  is  the  class  system  in 
distinction  from  the  departmental  plan,  and  was  the  one 
in  use  in  the  English  High  and  in  the  Latin  School  up  to 
1867,  at  least.  The  plan  used  in  the  EngHsh  High  School 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Philbrick : 

"For  ten  or  fifteen  years  past,  pupils  have  occupied  five 
school  rooms,  the  whole  school  being  assembled  in  the  hall 
only  on  public  occasions.  In  one  room  the  principal  has 
the  highest  class  and  teaches  all  the  subjects.  Each  of  the 
two  submasters  has  half  of  the  middle  class  and  instructs 
in  all  the  subjects.  The  two  ushers  have  the  lowest  class 
and  instruct  in  the  same  way."^  This  is  certainly  not  very 
much  unlike  the  plan  used  in  many  of  our  elementary 
schools  today. 

We  have,  then,  in  1790,  certain  modifications  of  the  old 
Colonial  plan.  Some  of  these  may,  perhaps,  be  called  demo- 
cratic tendencies.  Opening  the  schools  to  girls  might  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  these,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  girls  were  usually  admitted 
to  the  common  schools.  Allowing  the  pupils  in  the  Latin 
School  to  take  work  for  a  part  of  the  day  in  the  reading 
schools  might  be  said  to  be  an  entering  wedge  in  the  direction 
of  a  continuous  system,  at  least  away  from  the  dual  system. 
If  so,  it  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
its  continuance.  The  other  changes  were  in  the  direction 
of  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the  better  grad- 

"  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  19,  p.  487. 
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ing  of  the  work,  placing  one  teacher  in  charge  of  two  divisions 
or  grades. 

The  next  date  that  we  shall  consider  is  1826.  It  was  a 
system  which  included :  i .  Primary  schools  of  four  divisions 
each,  with  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  each  subdivided 
into  two  parts;  2.  EngHsh  grammar  schools  and  writing 
and  arithmetic  schools  of  four  divisions  each.  There  is  no 
absolute  proof  that  these  were  yearly  divisions,  but  the 
similarity  to  the  divisions  of  the  Latin  School  and  the  general 
use  of  the  term  makes  it  practically  certain  that  this  was 
the  case.  If  so,  we  have  here  an  eight  year  elementary 
school  already  in  operation  as  early  as  1826.  This  also 
was  the  case  in  18 18.  It  is,  of  course,  not  exactly  the  same 
as  our  present  eight  year  course  for  the  age  of  admission 
to  the  primary  school  was  much  lower — probably  as  low  as 
three  years.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  misunder- 
stand the  age  of  admission  to  the  reading  school  and  that 
to  the  English  High  School.  These  ages,  seven  for  the  read- 
ing school  and  twelve  for  the  English  High  School,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  average  or  normal  ages  but  merely 
minimum  ages.  Pupils  could  not  be  admitted  before  they 
were  seven  years  old  and  twelve  years  old,  respectively. 
This  plan  was  doubtless  adopted  in  order  to  admit  those 
who  had  been  taught  at  home.  It  is  also  probably  true 
that  there  was  considerably  greater  opportunity  than  now 
for  rapid  advancement.  There  seem  to  be  no  data  available 
which  show  the  ages  of  pupils  in  the  English  High  School 
in  1826.  The  following  classification  of  pupils  in  the  English 
High  School  in  1858  may  be  helpful  in  showing  the  actual 
practise.^  The  age  of  admission  was  twelve  years  as  it  was 
in  1826. 

Ages  12         13         14         15         16         17 


No.  pupils     I         15         42         28  8  I 

This  indicates  that  the  median  age  of  admission  was  prob- 
ably between  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

The  studies  in  the  lower  schools  were  practically  the  same 
as  in   1790.     Beyond  these  schools  we  have  three  types 
*  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  1858,  p.  52. 
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of  secondary  school :  i .  The  Latin  School,  of  five  divisions, 
admitting  pupils  at  nine  years;  2.  The  English  High  School, 
established  in  1821,  of  three  divisions,  admitting  pupils 
at  twelve  years;  3.  The  High  School  for  Girls,  estabhshed 
in  1826,  of  three  divisions  admitting  at  eleven  years.  The 
High  School  for  Girls  lasted  only  two  years  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  organization  persisted  in  Boston  up  to  1847. 

Probably  the  most  significant  point  in  this  scheme  is 
the  introduction  of  a  higher  school  for  those  who  were  not 
going  on  to  college.  This  most  certainly  is  a  democratic 
tendency  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  plan  of  having  in  the  public  high  school  a  course 
for  those  not  going  on  to  college  has  persisted  thruout  the 
development  of  our  high  schools  in  spite  of  other  influences 
and  still  remains  even  tho  it  is  not  as  efiicient  as  we  could 
wish  that  it  were. 

Another  important  point  which  should  be  considered  is 
that  of  the  continuity  of  the  system  in  1826.  Was  the 
EngHsh  High  School  more  closely  connected  with  the  lower 
schools  then  than  it  was  later  or  than  it  is  now?  The  answer 
to  this  question  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  statement, 
^'the  organization  of  the  elementary  school  on  the  plan  of 
the  Volksschule  has  caused  a  break  between  our  upper  and 
oiu:  lower  schools." 

Looking  at  the  outline  of  work  given  in  the  English  High 
School  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  few  evi- 
dences of  continuity  in  subject  matter.  What  there  is  is 
confined  to  work  in  English  and  in  arithmetic.  The  other 
subjects  in  the  high  school  are  unrelated  to  those  in  the 
lower  school.  No  opportunity  is  given  for  a  foreign  language 
except  as  an  elective  in  the  High  School  for  Girls. 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  the  English  High  School 
usually  presumed  the  completion  of  the  lower  school;  there 
is,  however,  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  fact  that  no  one  could  be  admitted  without 
examination  shows  that  the  continuity  was  by  no  means 
complete,  nor  was  it  as  close  as  it  is  at  present. 

IMoreover,  this  arrangement  of  work  and  the  separation 
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of  the  Latin  school  from  the  English  school  was  peculiar 
to  Boston  and  does  not  represent  the  usual  development 
in  New  England.  It  was  caused  by  the  persistence  in  the 
Boston  plan  of  the  old  institution,  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

On  this  account  it  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  com- 
pare the  plan  of  schools  in  other  parts  of  New  England 
at  the  same  period. 

The  schools  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  offer  a  very  interesting 
comparison.  In  1823  a  committee  of  the  Centre  School 
District,  of  which  Samuel  M.  Burnside  was  chairman, 
proposed  the  following  arrangement  of  schools: 

1 .  A  grammar  school  to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  Centre 
School  House.     (Latin  School.) 

2.  A  school  for  every  necessary  branch  of  English  educa- 
tion, to  be  kept  in  the  Centre  School  House  for  at  least 
eight  months  in  the  year.     (Grammar  School  for  Boys.) 

3.  A  female  school  to  be  kept  in  each  of  the  other  houses 
from  April  to  November  inclusive.  (Grammar  School  for 
Girls.) 

4.  A  third  female  school  of  a  higher  order  than  these  last 
mentioned,  to  be  kept  for  the  same  term  near  the  center 
of  the  district,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  scholars  most 
advanced  from  the  other  female  schools.^ 

This  recommendation  led  immediately  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  following  systems  of  schools: 

1.  Infant  schools;  age  of  admission,  three  years. 

2.  Primary  schools;  to  which  pupils  are  promoted 
from  the  infant  schools. 

3.  Second  female  school  and  EngUsh  School  for  Boys; 
to  which  pupils  are  promoted  from  the  primary  schools. 
(Age  of  admission  supposed  to  be  seven  years.) 

4.  Female  High  School;  to  which  girls  are  promoted 
from  the  second  female  school. 

5.  Boys' Latin  School ;  to  which  boys  are  promoted  from 
the  EngHsh  School  for  Boys.  (If  boys  intend  to  study  Latin 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  Latin  School  before  they  have 
completed  the  EngUsh  School.)^ 

7  Report  of  the  Worcester  Schools,  1832,  Appendix,  p.  89-92. 
^  Ibid.,  1872,  Appendix,  p.  92-99. 
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Exactly  when  this  entire  scheme  went  into  effect  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  From  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Burnside  in  1832,^  it  would  seem  that  it  was  in  operation 
as  early  as  1824. 

No  statement  of  divisions  or  grades  in  each  type  of  school 
is  made,  but  the  entire  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Boston. 
The  following  points  should  be  noted : 

1.  Each  grade  of  school,  except  the  Latin  school,  pre- 
supposed the  completion  of  the  lower  school. 

2.  The  EngHsh  School  for  Boys  was  designed  to  be  a  finish- 
ing school  for  boys  who  did  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college, 
for  it  was  to  be  ''for  every  necessary  branch  of  English 
education." 

3.  Definite  provision  is  here  made  for  a  high  school  for 
girls.  This  probably  antedates  the  similar  one  in  Boston. 
From  the  time  of  its  founding  to  the  present,  high  school 
facilities  have  been  open  to  girls  in  Worcester. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  altho  the  Latin  School 
was  a  definite  part  of  the  system,  it  did  not  persist,  for  some- 
where about  1850  the  high  schools  were  combined,  having 
a  classical  department  and  an  English  department. 

The  Town  Records  of  Salem,  Mass.,  show  that  as  early 
as  1 8 19  the  system  of  schools  there  consisted  of  : 

I.  Primary  schools:  2.  Grammar  schools:  3.  Latin 
school.     In  1827  an  English  high  school  was  opened. 

The  schools  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1835,  are  described  as 
follows  :^° 

1.  Primary  schools  for  those  below  seven  years  of  age. 

2.  Grammar  School;  age  of  admission  seven  years; 
divided  into  six  to  fourteen  classes. 

3.  High  School  for  "good  English  education"  and  for 
Latin  and  Greek. 

The  statement,  six  to  fourteen  classes,  probably  refers 
to  subjects  or  divisions  of  subjects  and  tells  little  about 
possible  grades.  The  high  school  had  two  departments,  and, 
at  least  in  1838,  admitted  girls. 

8  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1833,  p.  10-94. 

1°  American  Annals  of  Education,  V.  5,  p.  220-223. 
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In  spite  of  certain  marked  individual  differences,  the 
schools  described  have  the  same  essential  characteristics. 

Reviewing  the  characteristics  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  New  England  at  the  time  of  Prussian  influence  we  may 
note  the  following  points : 

1 .  There  were  two  general  divisions : 
a.  Primary  schools. 

h.  Reading  and  writing  schools. 
Beyond  these  were  the  higher  schools. 

2.  The  subjects  studied  were  few  and,  with  the  exception 
of  history,  not  essentially  different  in  kind  from  those  now 
taken  in  our  elementary  schools. 

3.  The  subject  matter  was  outhned  by  divisions  or  years, 
showing  an  attempt  at  real  gradation  of  work. 

4.  The  number  of  divisions  in  the  two  lower  schools  was, 
at  least  in  Boston,  eight,  normally  requiring  eight  years  for 
their  completion  if  pupils  began  at  the  lowest  division. 
That  is,  the  elementary  school  was  a  "common"  school, 
designed  for  pupils  up  to  fourteen  years  old  who  were  not 
planning  to  go  to  college. 

5.  The  pupils,  at  least  in  Boston,  were  somewhat  classified 
according  to  attainment  and,  in  the  reading  school,  one 
teacher  had  charge  of  two  grades. 

6.  Opportunities  were  given  to  those  who  were  not  plan- 
ning to  go  to  college,  for  extended  work  of  a  higher  nature 
designed  to  fit  them  for  Hfe.  However,  this  school  was  not 
so  closely  connected  with  the  lower  as  to  make  the  system  an 
entirely  continuous  one. 

7.  There  was  a  definite  movement  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  further  education  of  girls. 

Referring  to  the  features  which  Mr.  Bunker  and  Dr. 
Judd  give  as  characteristic  of  the  school  produced  by 
Prussian  influence,  we  find  every  essential  element  repre- 
sented by  1830,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  form  of 
classification,  namely,  one  teacher  to  a  grade.  Even  this 
would  seem  to  be  merely  a  natural  step  from  the  plan  of 
having  one  teacher  for  two  grades  which  we  have  found  in 
the  reading  school  in  Boston  as  early  as  1790. 
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In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  other 
educational  reformers  the  elementary  schools  in  New 
England  show  surprizingly  Httle  change  up  to  the  time  when 
John  Philbrick  came  to  the  Quincy  Grammar  School  in 
Boston,  in  1847.  Mr.  Bunker  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  Philbrick,  as  well  as  Mann  and  others,  was  profoundly 
imprest  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  Volksschule 
and  advocated  the  introduction  of  many  features  seen  in 
that  type  of  school.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  features 
that  he  actually  introduced  when  he  became  principal  of 
this  school  and  also  those  that  he  advocated  after  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  in  1856. 

These  changes  introduced  by  Mr.  Philbrick  are  described 
by  Mr.  Bunker  on  pages  28  and  29  of  his  monograph.  As 
we  have  seen,  Boston  had,  from  1790,  two  separate  types 
of  schools  above  the  primary  and  below  the  higher  schools, 
namely,  reading  schools  and  writing  schools.  Each  had 
four  divisions;  the  general  plan  is  described  thus:  "Before 
the  erection  of  the  Quincy  School  the  typical  grammar 
building  of  Boston  was  a  two-story  structure,  one  story 
being  used  by  the  writing  department,  the  other  by  the 
reading  department.  Each  story  contained  one  hall  or 
schoolroom,  which  was  generally  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  180  pupils.  In  each  room  were  usually  three  teachers, 
carrying  on  recitations  at  the  same  time.  The  first  modifica- 
tion of  the  type  came  with  the  addition  of  a  third  story, 
the  two  upper  being  used  as  before,  but  the  lower  floor  being 
used  as  a  primary  school.  The  next  step  was  that  of  adding 
two  recitation  rooms  to  each  of  the  two  large  halls  or  school- 
rooms, thereby  avoiding  the  confusion  due  to  having  the 
three  teachers  in  one  room."^^ 

The  principal  changes  which  the  new  plan  made  were: 

1.  Combination  of  the  reading  and  the  writing  schools 
into  one  school — the  grammar  school.  ~^ 

2.  Providing  one  room  for  each  teacher  and  one  teacher 
for  each  grade.     This  applied  only  to  the  grammar  school 
at  first  but  later,  about  1856,  the  primary  schools  were  organ- 
ic Bunker,  Op.  CiL,  p.  29,  30. 
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ized  on  the  same  plan.  He  also  released  the  grammar  master 
from  his  teaching  duties  and  made  him  principal  of  the  com- 
bined primary-grammar  school  system — making  a  unified 
elementary  school. 

The  general  plan  of  the  school  system  under  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  as  it  was  in  1855,  is  given  in  order  to  show  the  re- 
lationship to  that  in  1826.^2 

Latin  School        English  High  School     Girls  High  and  Normal  School 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

Advanced  Class 

I 
2 
3 

Senior 

Middle 

Junior 

Age  of  admission  10. 

Age  of  admission 

12 

I 

.     Age  of  admission  over  15  and 
under  19.     Pupils  admitted  only 
on  examination. 

2 

3 

>        Grammar  School 

4 

I 

Promotions  semi- 
annually 

2 

3 
4 

Primary  School — Age  of  ad- 
mission 5  years. 

This  plan  reveals  a  seven  year  elementary  school  with 
age  of  admission  placed  at  5  years,  thus  approximating 
ouj'  present  plan  of  8  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  admission 
to  all  of  the  upper  schools  was  by  examination.  The  course 
ofj_the  Latin  School  was  six  years  but  bright  pupils  might 
complete  it  in  a  shorter  time.  The  English  High  School 
had  a  four  year  course  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal, 
established  as  a  Normal  School  in  1852,  raised  the  age  of 
admission  to  fifteen  years. 

^The  curriculum  of  the  Latin  School  is  very  similar  to  that 
in,  1826  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction  of  English 
12  Regulations  of  the  Boston  School   Committee,   1855,    p.    47-49;   1858, 
P-  143,  152,  i54>  156. 
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composition  and  French.  The  EngHsh  High  School  curric- 
ulum shows  a  considerable  enrichment.  French,  Spanish, 
astronomy,  political  economy,  EngHsh  literature,  mechanics, 
engineering,  chemistry  and  zoology  were  taught.  In  1852 
United  States  history  was  stricken  from  the  course  and 
added  to  the  subjects  required  for  admission.  The  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  also  presents  a  rich  and  varied 
program.  We  see,  as  before,  a  mixture  of  different  tenden- 
cies, some  of  which  are  in  the  direction  of  greater  elasticity, 
such  as  greater  freedom  for  advancement  in  the  Latin  School. 
The  enriched  curriculum,  especially  in  the  English  High 
School,  showed  a  definite  attempt  to  meet  the  practical 
needs  of  the  time,  and  also  to  prepare  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. 

We  have  already  noted  some  of  the  same  tendencies  in 
the  schools  of  Worcester,  Lowell,  and  Salem. 

The  democratic  spirit  which  prompted  the  founding  of 
the  high  schools  is  well  stated  in  the  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  high  school  at  Springfield,  Mass.  This  was  opened 
in  1849,  and  had  three  departments:  i.  Common  English 
branches;  2.  Higher  English  and  mathematical  branches; 
3.  Classical  department.  ''The  design  of  the  school  is  to 
give  to  all  that  education,  at  home,  which,  comparatively 
few,  and  those  the  more  wealthy,  obtain  for  their  children 
by  sending  them  abroad;  and  with  this  view  the  same  sys- 
tematic and  thoro  course  of  instruction  is  pursued  as  in 
academies  and  the  higher  schools  of  learning,  so  that  all  our 
children  after  passing  thru  the  lower  schools  may,  if  they 
wish  and  have  qualified  themselves  for  admission,  enter 
this  school  and  obtain  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for 
any  business  or  station  in  life."^^ 

Even  those  places  where  high  schools  had  not  yet  been 
established  were  working  toward  it,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Charlestown  (1841)  and  Dorchester  (1847),  were  "making 
the  first  or  highest  class  in  the  grammar  school  assume 
more  and  more  the  character  of  high  schools."     The  tran- 

13  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield,  1852,  p.  11. 
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sition  to  the  high  school  in  these  places  was  natural  and 
gradual. 

Following  up  the  development  of  the  Boston  schools,  we 
find,  about  the  year  1868,  that  the  grammar  school  course 
was  lengthened  to  six  grades,  while  the  primary  course  re- 
mained at  three.  This  was  the  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Philbrick  in  1867.  He  said,  "assuming 
the  grammar  school  period  to  be  from  six  to  seven  years, 
the  pupils  are  generally  eight  or  nine  at  entrance.  The  first 
thing  to  determine  is  the  number  of  steps  into  which  the 
course  shall  be  divided,  or  the  number  of  classes  into  which 
pupils  shall  be  graded.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  six  as  the 
most  convenient  number  of  steps;  not,  however,  with  the 
view  of  attempting  to  make  the  studies  required  in  each  step 
the  exact  measure  of  a  year's  work."^^  Apparently,  it  was 
not  Mr.  Philbrick's  plan,  even  then,  to  have  a  hard  and  fast 
classification.  He  may  have  meant  it  as  a  protest  against 
too  great  rigidity. 

Whatever  its  purpose,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
effect,  for  we  see  the  yearly  division  becoming  more  and  more 
rigid,  until  we  find  the  present  lock-step  system  by  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  child  to  complete  the  elementary 
course  in  less  than  eight  years.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  undemocratic  features  of  our  present  system  of  schools. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  greatest  contributing  cause  to  this 
was  the  single-teacher-to-a-grade  plan,  combined  with  a 
definite  outlining  of  the  work  to  be  accompHshed.  We  still 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  secure  flexibility  in  grading 
and  promotion  when  we  have  one  teacher  in  complete 
charge  of  a  grade,  or  a  half-grade,  than  when  each  teacher 
has  several  divisions. 

The  nine  year  elementary  school  which  resulted,  is  the 
type  of  school  which  was  in  operation  in  Boston  up  to  1905 
when  the  course  was  reduced  to  eight  years.  Another 
tendency  should  also  be  noted:  the  grammar  school,  in 
Boston,  was  considered,  to  some  extent,  as  a  finishing  school. 

^*  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.    19    (1869),    p.  476. 
Report  of  Superintendent  John  D.  Philbrick. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Schools  for 
1853,  we  find  the  following  statement  (p.  46):  "This  course 
of  studies  for  the  boys'  schools  (grammar)  is  not  limited  to 
the  branches  preparatory  for  admission  to  the  Latin  or  the 
English  High  School. . .  .  Many  can  not  take  the  three  or 
four  year  course  in  the  higher  schools,  and  so  some  useful 
branches  are  placed  in  the  grammar  schools."  Among 
the  subjects  included  we  find  bookkeeping,  manual  of  morals 
and  natural  philosophy. 

Again,  in  the  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1872, 
we  find  (p.  14)  that  a  complaint  has  been  made  "that  boys 
properly  qualified  to  enter  the  English  High  School  are  kept 
in  the  grammar  school  by  teachers  often  until  they  are 
fifteen  years  old."  It  is  possible  that  the  development 
of  this  point  of  view,  or  better,  its  persistence,  was  due  to 
Prussian  influence,  altho  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case. 

We  have  described  very  briefly  some  of  the  significant 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  pubHc  schools  in  New 
England,  from  the  beginning  of  Prussian  influence  in  1830, 
to  the  time  when  our  present  system  of  schools  may  be  said 
to  have  been  established.  Many  very  important  changes 
were  made  which  have  not  been  mentioned  here,  because 
they  are  so  well  known  to  all. 

Referring  to  the  list  of  features  given  on  page  275,  which 
American  educators  were  seeking  to  introduce,  we  should 
remember  that  every  reform  here  indicated  was  success- 
fully introduced  during  this  period.  Undoubtedly  the  in- 
fluence of  Prussian  practise  was  ver}  potent  in  bringing 
about  many  of  the  desired  changes.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction,  generally 
introduced  into  the  high  schools  and  the  careful  and  de- 
tailed outline  of  the  work  to  be  accompHshed  in  each  grade 
of  the  school.  Each  of  these  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  Prussian  example. 

The  principal  point  for  discussion  here  is  to  what  extent 
were  these  reforms  undemocratic;  to  what  extent  were  they 
instruments  that  were  unsuited  to  the  accomplishment  of 
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our  American  ideals.  Obviously  reforms  that  operated 
to  make  instruction  more  efficient  can  not  be  said  to  be  un- 
democratic, whatever  their  origin,  unless  they  show  at  the 
same  time  tendencies  that  are  distinctly  undemocratic. 

Of  the  seven  reforms  listed  above,  each  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  education,  and, 
further,  not  one  of  them,  unless  we  partially  except  the 
grading  of  schools,  has  any  single  element  in  it  that  miUtates 
against  our  democratic  ideals.  Since  this  is  true,  we  surely 
owe  Prussia  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  share  in  these 
reforms,  even  tho  our  present  attitude  toward  her  be  any- 
thing but  grateful. 

The  undemocratic  tendencies  appear,  if  at  all,  in  the  four 
characteristics  of  the  elementary  school,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Judd.     They  will  be  considered  each  in  turn. 

PURPOSE 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the  American 
elementary  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Prussian  Volks- 
schule.  We  have  also  seen  that  this  purpose,  while  not  so 
apparent,  perhaps,  in  later  years,  yet  strangely  persists  at 
least  up  to  1872.  While  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  evidence 
that  this  was  due  directly  to  Prussian  influence,  it  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  the  Volksschule  idea  did  materially 
contribute  to  this  persistence.  Whether  a  more  democratic 
idea  would  have  come  about  sooner  without  such  influence 
we  can  only  conjecture. 

CIvASSlFlCATlON  AND  GRADING 

From  the  data  here  given  it  seems  clear  that  our  present 
system  of  grading  had  its  beginnings  at  least  as  far  back 
as  1790,  that  it  has  had  a  fairly  continuous  development 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  that  the  number  of  years 
in  the  course,  the  rigidity  of  grading  and  the  single  teacher 
to  the  grade,  can  be  explained  without  attributing  them 
directly  to  the  influence  of  Prussian  schools.  Undoubtedly 
such  influence  materially  aided  in  their  development,  but 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  explain  their  existence.     Definite 
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grading,  systematizing  the  work,  restricting  the  amount 
of  ground  to  be  covered  by  each  teacher,  all  have  greatly 
improved  instruction,  but,  like  efficient  supervision,  each 
has  its  dangers  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  interests  of  the  individual  child.  It  is  a  danger  incident 
to  organization.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prussian 
influence  materially  assisted  in  the  organization  of  our  school 
systems  and,  as  such,  contributed  indirectly  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  individual  child. 

The  stereotyped  organization  of  our  schools  into  eight 
or  nine  grades,  while  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  probably  did  not  attain  its  com- 
plete development  until  well  on  in  the  eighties  of  the  past 
century.  The  number  of  steps  in  the  elementary  school, 
while  important,  is  not  nearly  so  significant  as  rigidity 
in  grading  and  promotion.  ^ 

REIvATlONSHIP  TO  HIGHER  SCHOOI.  ^ 

Apparently,  entrance  to  all  types  of  schools  above  the 
elementary  was  by  examination  only,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  In  this  respect  the  system  was  not  a  continuous 
one.  We  do  find  an  increasing  tendency  to  insist  upon  the 
equivalent  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  as  a  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  the  English  High  School  and  the 
High  School  for  Girls.  The  old  I^atin  school,  the  autocratic 
survival,  is  the  one  school  that  shows  greater  flexibility 
in  this  respect,  being  anxious  to  take  those  who  had  not 
entirely  completed  the  work  of  the  lower  school. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  we  have  yet  entirely  accompHshed 
continuity  between  our  upper  and  lower  schools.  Whether 
Prussian  influence  contributed  to  this  delay  we  can  only 
surmise. 

CURRICUI.UM 

We  have  clearly  shown  that  our  present  elementary 
curriculum  dates  back  to  1790,  at  least,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued tendency  has  been  toward  enrichment.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  part  of  the  Volksschule  idea,  at  least,  was  not 
imported.     There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  failure 
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to  include  a  foreign  language  and  higher  mathematics  was 
due  directly  to  Prussian  influence. 
Briefly  summing  up  the  points  made  we  may  safely  say: 

1 .  The  New  England  colonists  started  out  on  their  educa- 
tional development  with  two  types  of  schools,  inherited 
from  Durope.  These  were  the  Latin  Grammar  school, 
for  the  training  of  leaders,  and  a  common  school  intended 
for  boys  (and  girls)  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen, 
who  were  not  planning  to  go  to  college.  This  was  the  dual, 
aristocratic  system  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 
These  types  of  schools  persisted  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

2.  About  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  see  certain 
tendencies  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  educational 
facilities  and  the  democratizing  of  the  schools.  Among 
these  are  the  better  grading  of  schools  and  the  establish- 
ment of  English  high  schools  and  high  schools  for    girls. 

3.  From  about  1830,  Prussian  educational  ideas  exerted 
a  tremendous  influence  upon  American  schools.  This 
resulted  in  pronounced  improvement  in  all  aspects  of  school 
work,  and  operated  to  increase  materially  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  and  in  this  way  promoted  the  democratic 
ideals  of  our  own  country. 

4.  In  some  respects  the  Prussian  influence  apparently 
retarded  the  complete  development  of  a  truly  democratic 
system.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  over-organization 
of  our  schools,  and  in  the  persistence  of  the  idea  that  an 
elementary  school  is  a  finishing  school.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  latter  idea  was  directly  due  to 
Prussian  influence,  nor  that  it  ever  completely  dominated 
the  purpose  of  the  elementary  school. 

Arthur  J.  Jones 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


II 

THE  FEELING  FOR  LITERATURE  ' 

When  institute  lecturers  run  out  of  inspiration  and 
educational  writers  vainly  woo  their  slender  and  capricious 
muse,  it  is  the  fashion  to  turn  upon  the  teacher  of  English 
and  soundly  berate  him  for  his  failure  to  impart  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue.  At  such  moments  we 
are  told  that  even  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  schooling 
very  many  of  our  children,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
use  of  English  is  concerned,  are  poor  and  miserable  and  cold 
and  blind  and  naked.  They  show  no  spark  of  originality — 
except  in  spelling;  to  them  punctuation  is  either  a  nightmare 
or  a  thing  of  naught;  grammar — even  that  sHght  body  of 
linguistic  theory  which  we  call  English  grammar — they 
study  seemingly  only  to  outrage  and  affront;  while  vigor 
and  clearness  and  grace  of  style  seem  as  far  removed  from 
their  perception  and  use  as  the  binomial  theorem  from  the 
consciousness  of  an  Argentine  ant.  What  is  the  matter  with 
our  teaching  of  English?  is  the  ever-recurring  cry;  and  with 
it  comes  the  ever-recurring  charge:  Our  schools  are  not 
doing  what  they  should  do  to  make  the  children  read  and 
write  efficiently. 

Now,  this  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  subject;  the  impHed 
accusation  hurts — ^mainly  because  there  is  so  much  truth 
behind  it.  And  so  our  teachers  of  English  and  our  prin- 
cipals and  inspectors  periodically  examine  their  professional 
conscience,  excite  themselves  to  sorrow,  often  make  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  their  pedagogical  sins,  and  finally,  as  good 
Christians  should,  form  a  steadfast  resolution  of  amend- 
ment. The  resolution,  besides  being  the  most  practical, 
is  also  the  most  interesting  step  in  this  penitential  process; 
for  it  invariably  takes  the  form  of  refurbishing  old  methods 
and  adopting  new  ones  which,  when  the  evolution  of  time 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Catholic  Educational  Association  on 
July  24,  1 91 8,  at  San  Francisco,  California. 
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brings   about    another   season   of   penance,    are   cast   into 
exterior  darkness. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  teaching  of  EngHsh 
"Our  Httle  systems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 
What  is  wrong  with  our  teaching  of  EngHsh?  Every  year 
an  unflinching  finger  is  laid  upon  the  weak  spot,  and  every 
year  upon  a  different  spot;  every  year  enthusiasts  suggest 
a  panacea,  and  every  year  a  different  panacea.  We  must 
have  more  drill  in  spelling  and  dictation,  or  we  must  shun 
routine  exercises  because  they  lack  spontaneity;  we  must 
give  more  general  criticism  of  written  work,  or  we  must 
correct  written  work  more  intensively;  we  must  analyze 
and  condense,  or  we  must  synthesize  and  paraphrase; 
we  must  teach  more  foreign  languages,  or  we  must  flee  from 
aHen  tongues  as  from  the  face  of  a  serpent;  we  must  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  formal  logic,  or  we  must  teach  the 
children  to  think  on  their  feet ;  we  must  widen  their  intellec- 
tual horizon  by  means  of  general  reading,  or  we  must  dis- 
cipline their  minds  by  frowning  upon  literary  browsing; 
we  must  have  them  write  lavishly,  or  we  must  insist  that 
they  write  little  and  well;  we  must  correlate  English  with  ge- 
ography and  manual  training,  or  we  must  regard  EngHsh 
as  a  subject  that  is  essentially  Sinn  Fein.  But  always, 
so  runs  the  implication,  if  we  teachers  of  EngHsh  would 
save  our  souls  and  our  faces,  we  must  study  the  mechanics 
of  English,  we  must  amend  our  methods  of  teaching,  we  must 
tinker  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
method.  We  need  some  sort  and  some  degree  of  method  in 
everything  we  do,  from  making  mental  prayer  to  knitting 
socks  for  the  Belgians;  but  we  err,  and  err  grievously, 
when  we  make  method,  even  the  best  method,  the  main 
consideration,  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  endeavor.  And 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  radical  reason  why  our  English 
teaching  is  less  than  fifty  percent  efficient,  why  our  boys 
and  girls  have  so  little  to  show  for  the  time  they  have  de- 
voted to  oral  and  written  expression,  is  that  we  have  been 
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too  practical,  too  utilitarian,  too  intent  upon  method ;  that 
we  have  so  disproportionately  concerned  ourselves  with 
the  body  of  the  subject  that  we  have  disregarded  the  claims 
and  even  the  existence  of  its  soul. 

Oddly  enough,  we  should  promptly  check  ourselves  were 
we  to  make  a  similar  mistake  in  certain  other  things  we  teach. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  politeness.  To  form  in  a 
boy  gentlemanly  traits  and  bearing,  we  don't  place  undue 
reliance  on  a  textbook  of  etiquette.  We  don't  discuss  the 
mechanics  of  good  breeding.  We  don't  worship  rules. 
Rather,  we  seek  to  instil  the  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy. 
We  strive  to  arouse  the  conviction  that  true  politeness 
is  founded  on  Christian  charity,  self-sacrifice  and  forbear- 
ance. We  teach  the  boy  to  model  himself  on  Our  lyord, 
the  world's  supreme  Gentleman.  And  we  endeavor,  as 
teachers,  to  be  gentlemen  ourselves.  We  now  and  then 
call  attention  to  specific  details  of  etiquette,  but  for  the  most 
part  we  prefer  to  suggest  them — suggest  them  by  our  every 
word  and  tone  and  look  and  gesture,  by  our  general  carriage 
of  body  and  attitude  of  mind. 

Again,  take  the  subject  which  is  the  paramount  subject 
in  our  Catholic  schools,  the  subject  which  is  the  real  and  sole 
justification  for  the  existence  of  our  educational  system — 
religion.  From  time  to  time,  and  very  properly,  we  have 
discussions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  religious  truth  and  of  forming  the  Christian  character; 
sometimes,  as  in  cities  where  the  summer  heat  affects  the 
mental  operations  of  convention  speakers,  the  interchange 
of  views  may  even  lose  something  of  its  wonted  philosophic 
serenity.  But  despite  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
method  and  despite  the  warmth  with  which  we  state  our 
preferences,  each  one  of  us  is  certain  that  what  really  matters 
in  the  teaching  of  religion  is  the  character,  the  personahty 
of  the  teacher.  We  agree  that  the  fundamental  aspect 
of  the  matter  was  grasped  by  the  devout  and  relatively 
unlearned  religious  teacher  whose  motto  was:  "Since  to 
make  saints  is  my  mission,  I  must  be  a  saint  myself."  We 
gladly  admit  that,  all  else  being  equal,  the  teacher  of  re- 
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ligion  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  biology  and  child 
psychology  and  dogmatic  theology  has  an  advantage  over 
his  less  learned  brother;  but  there  is  not  one  of  us  who, 
commissioned  to  select  a  teacher  of  religion  for  a  given  class, 
would  prefer  a  biologist  or  a  psychologist  or  a  theologian 
to  a  zealous  and  unassuming  saint.  We  all  realize  that  the 
best  man  to  teach  religion  is  the  man  who  lives  religion, 
and  that  even  tho  his  methods  be  antiquated  or  uncertain 
he  is  still  a  power  in  the  classroom  of  the  CathoHc  school 
because  he  is  possest  of  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

And,  therefore,  just  as  the  crucial  question  concerning 
the  teacher  of  politeness  is,  "Has  he  the  spirit  of  courtesy, 
has  he  the  feeling  for  etiquette?"  and  the  crucial  question 
concerning  the  teacher  of  religion  is,  ''Has  he  the  spirit 
of  devotion,  has  he  the  feeling  for  religion?"  so,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  crucial  question  concerning  the  teacher  of  English 
is:  ''Has  he  the  spirit  of  art,  has  he  the  feeling  for  literature?" 
Whether  he  has  read  books  about  books,  has  written  a  dry 
paper  on  how  to  secure  interest,  uses  the  dramatic  method 
in  his  teaching,  insists  on  word-analysis,  believes  in  the 
efficacy  of  paraphrasing — such  things  are  relatively  unim- 
portant. But,  assuming  that  he  has  a  grasp  of  three  or 
four  general  principles  that  underlie  all  teaching,  he  is  a 
good  teacher  of  English,  and  he  must  be  a  successful  teacher 
of  English,  if  he  knows  and  loves  some  of  the  really  great 
books  of  the  world,  if  he  would  rather  talk  Shakespeare 
than  talk  gossip,  if  he  spends  more  time  over  Dante  and 
Calderon  than  he  spends  over  his  newspaper,  if  he  would 
rather  soar  with  Shelley's  skylark  than  eat  his  dinner.  But 
if  he  maintains  or  implies  that  Over  the  Top  is  a  greater  book 
than  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  that  the  solid  sonnets  of  Mr. 
Walt  Mason  are  more  stimulating  than  the  ethereal  sonnets 
of  Petrarca,  that  a  game  of  bridge  is  more  enjoyable  than  a 
wrestHng-bout  with  Browning,  that  a  vaudeville  show  is 
more  satisfying  than  a  presentation  of  King  Lear,  then, 
even  tho  he  has  written  dismal  books  on  how  to  teach 
English,  even  tho  he  has  evolved  study  plans  and  study 
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outlines  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  even  tho  he  is 
able  to  discuss  methodology  so  obscurely  that  even  pro- 
fessors of  psychology  can't  follow  him,  that  man  is  not  a  fit 
teacher  of  English,  not  a  proper  breaker  of  literary  bread. 
He  lacks  vital  enthusiasm,  enthusiasm  that  ought  to  be  ir- 
resistable,  contagious.  He  lacks  literary  taste;  and  tho 
men  there  be  who  smirk  in  a  superior  way  at  the  mention 
of  the  old-fashioned  word,  let  me  assure  you  that  when  a 
teacher  of  English  lacks  taste  he  is  not  unlike  the  teacher  of 
etiquette  who  eats  peas  with  a  knife  and  the  teacher  of  relig- 
ion who  never  says  bis  prayers.  His  teaching,  as  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  would  say,  is  like  grafting  mummy  steak  on  living 
flesh  and  boihng  fossils  for  soup.  He  has  not  the  spirit  of 
art,  he  has  not  the  feeling  for  literature. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  man  thus  heartlessly  pictured 
may  be  a  good  practical  teacher  for  all  that.  Maybe  he 
does  like  his  newspaper  better  than  he  likes  Shakespeare 
and  caviar  sandwiches  better  than  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
I^et  us  concede,  even,  that  he  nevers  read  a  really  great 
piece  of  literature  at  all  except  under  compulsion.  Be  it 
so;  but  can't  he  teach  grammar? 

Possibly  he  can;  but  he  can't — and  he  doesn't — teach  his 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  good  English.  I  am  reluctant 
to  discuss  what  is  called  English  grammar,  for  it  is  extremely 
humiliating  to  remember  that  we  have  to  teach  it  at  all. 
Teaching  grammar  is  like  drawing  up  a  set  of  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.  But  this  I  know  for 
certain:  In  homes  and  in  schools  where  good  books,  great 
books,  are  read  and  loved  and  reveled  in,  children  do  not 
need  to  learn  English  grammar.  They  absorb  the  right 
use  of  words,  just  as  in  homes  where  the  spirit  of  politeness 
reigns  they  absorb  the  practise  of  etiquette.  And  just  as 
children  may  memorize  books  on  good  manners  and  remain 
unmannerly  clowns,  so  they  may — and  do — memorize 
rules  of  grammar  and  continue  to  speak  and  write  in  a  way 
to  make  the  judicious  grieve. 

It  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  body  rich,  and  it  is  the  spirit 
of  hterature,  the  feeling  for  literature,  that  lend    clearness 
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and  correctness  and  vigor  and  grace  and  urbanity  to  the 
written  and  the  spoken  word.  How  do  children  learn  polite- 
ness? They  absorb  it.  How  do  they  learn  religion — re- 
ligion, I  mean,  as  something  which  immediately  and  un- 
ceasingly affects  their  mode  of  thinking,  feeling  and  acting? 
They  absorb  it;  if  a  man  is  a  creditable  Catholic  citizen 
today  it  is  not  because  he  captured  school  medals  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  but  because  he  had  a  good  pious  mother. 
And  how  do  children  learn  to  speak  and  write  good  EngHsh? 
They  absorb  it;  absorb  it  from  parents  who  use  correct 
and  beautiful  language,  absorb  it  from  teachers  who  have 
the  feeling  for  literature;  absorb  it  from  the  worth-while 
books  which  those  same  teachers  have  taught  them  by 
example  to  read  and  love  and  live. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  Mr.  John  Lane,  the  EngHsh 
publisher,  were  one  day  looking  at  the  late  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley's  Yellow  Book  drawings.  "Ah,"  exclaimed  Leighton, 
"what  wonderful  line,  what  a  great  artist!"  And  then  he 
added,  sotto  voce,  "If  he  could  only  draw."  "Sir  Fred- 
erick," Mr.  Lane  retorted,  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
men  who  can  only  draw."  We  have  no  dearth  of  teachers 
who  make  overmuch  of  methods  and  who  experiment  with 
the  mechanics  of  hterature.  We  have  a  copious  plenty 
of  theme  theorists  and  spelling  splitters  and  grammar  grind- 
ers. But  our  English  work  will  remain  less  than  fifty  per- 
cent efficient,  our  children  will  continue  to  write  haltingly 
and  talk  atrociously  and  read  unmitigated  trash,  until 
some  of  the  ultra-utilitarian  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
teaching  profession  who  carry  practically  to  the  point  of 
petrification  are  either  converted  or  asphyxiated  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  men  and  women  who  have  a  genuine 
feeling  for  literature.  We  are  weary  unto  death  of  seeing 
English  teachers  "who  can  only  draw." 

After  all,  their  vaunted  practicality  is  of  an  extremely 
near-sighted  sort.  They  aim  at  quick  returns,  at  tangible 
results;  and  they  get  no  returns  and  discouraging  results. 
They  are  vehement  in  the  assertion  that  what  counts 
in  the  teaching  of  English  is  the  practical,  every -day  use  of 
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the  mother  tongue ;  and  to  reach  that  end  they  stuff  the  child 
with  theoretical  knowledge.  What  we  need  are  more  books 
and  fewer  textbooks,  more  kindhng,  leaping  forth  of  the 
cultured  soul  of  the  teacher  to  fire  the  responsive  soul  of 
the  pupil,  less  cramming  for  examinations  and  more  ab- 
sorption of  the  spirit  of  life. 

Our  schools  are  designed  to  prepare  the  children,  not  for 
examinations,  but  for  life,  for  well-rounded,  harmoniously 
conceived,  complete  living,  now  and  later  on,  here  and  here- 
after. This  human  hfe  of  ours — the  troubled  interval  be- 
tween the  cry  of  birth  and  the  sigh  of  death — is  so  prevail- 
ingly a  thing  of  clouds  and  tempests  that  we  should  welcome 
every  ray  of  sunshine.  We  want  to  make  our  boys  and 
girls — and  eventually  our  men  and  women — as  happy  in 
this  world  as  they  can  consistently  be.  And,  next  to  the 
possession  of  our  holy  faith  and  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  Church,  where  can  we  find  for  them  a  more  real,  a  more 
satisfying  means  of  happiness  than  in  the  love  of  books? 
Advisedly  or  not,  we  teach  scores  of  things — like  square 
root  and  freehand  drawing  and  the  geography  of  Siam — 
that  most  of  our  pupils  will  never  use  after  they  leave  school, 
things  that  contribute  appreciably  neither  to  material  success 
nor  intellectual  culture  nor  spiritual  well-being ;  and  we  neg- 
lect imbuing  them  with  the  feeling  for  literature,  a  possession 
which  will  give  them  a  fine  sense  of  word  values,  which 
will  develop  and  enrich  their  minds,  which  will  guide  them 
along  the  ways  of  beauty  to  the  throne  of  God.  Most  of 
them  will  never  taste  the  pleasures  of  wealth,  of  social 
distinction,  of  sumptuous  dwellings,  of  travel  in  foreign 
lands,  and  these  things  we  can  not  give  them.  But  we  can 
bid  them  to  sit  down  to  that  endless  feast  of  the  spirit  spread 
so  abundantly  in  the  world's  great  poems  and  dramas  and 
essays  and  novels.  We  can  press  into  their  hands  the  golden 
key  to  the  intellectual  treasure  hoard  of  all  the  ages,  the 
riches  wrought  of  the  greatest  minds  that  scanned  the  ways 
of  men,  the  wealth  that  cloys  not  with  possession  and  that 
thieves  can  not  break  thru  and  steal.  And  this  noble, 
this  Godlike  office  we  too  often  fail  to  fill  because  we  our- 
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selves  are  content  to  batten  on  the  commonplace  and  the 
ephemeral,  because  we,  as  men  and  as  teachers — to  our 
shame  be  it  said — possess  not  the  feeling  for  literature. 

A  change  can  come  only  when  our  teachers  and  our  pro- 
spective teachers  get  more  and  better  Uterary  instruction. 
Among  our  teachers — with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  and 
hardened  criminals — there  is  no  lack  of  good- will;  they  want 
to  improve  the  quaHty  of  their  work,  they  are  anxious  to 
read  aright  the  great  books  of  the  world,  they  are  pathetically 
eager  to  acquire  the  feeling  for  Hterature.  But  they  do  not 
know  how.  And,  unfortunately,  when  they  attend  summer 
schools  and  extension  courses  they  may  be  even  farther 
from  the  goal,  for  sometimes  there  sits  a  false  prophet  in 
the  chair  of  Moses  and  the  bHnd  leads  the  blind.  The  man 
in  any  community,  in  any  institution,  who  is  interested  in 
books  as  human  documents,  who  brings  out  in  his  teaching 
of  Hterature  the  worth  of  books  and  the  beauty  of  books  and 
the  sacredness  of  books  in  their  relation  to  life,  is  verily 
as  things  brought  from  afar  and  from  the  remotest  coasts; 
and  happy  beyond  reckoning  are  those  who  sit  at  his  feet. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  essential  that  the  daily  regulation 
of  our  community  life  be  so  arranged — if  necessary  so  dras- 
tically re-arranged — as  to  give  our  teachers  more  leisure 
for  cultural  reading.  This  is  as  important  from  the  literary 
view-point  as  a  time  allotment  for  meditation  is  from  the 
spiritual  view-point.  We  do  not  expect  ideal  conditions, 
and  we  are  content  to  make  bricks  without  straw;  but  at 
least  suffer  us  to  have  clay  and  water.  And  insofar  as  the 
individual  teacher  is  permitted  to  arrange  his  own  program 
of  free  time,  he  might  well  see  to  it  that  there  be  less  fritter- 
ing and  fuming  and  fussing  over  non-essentials  and  more 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  things  of  the  mind.  Many 
a  promising  teacher  of  English  has  been  spoiled — self- 
spoiled — thru  the  habit  of  Hterary  flirtation  in  lieu  of  a 
grand  passion  for  books. 

And,  third,  let  me  suggest,  with  bated  breath  and  with 
deepest  reverence  for  those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
that  the  problem  of  English  teaching  will  never  be  solved 
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until  superiors,  principals,  inspectors,  directors  of  study, 
superintendents  of  schools  and  all  similarly  potent,  grave 
and  reverend  signors  realize  and  exemplify  in  their  own 
proper  persons  the  joy  and  the  wealth  and  the  power  and 
the  glory  that  come  of  the  feeling  for  literature.  They, 
of  all  men,  can  least  afford  to  ignore  the  great  books  of  the 
race.  They  do  not  neglect  their  devotional  exercises,  for 
they  see  the  wisdom  of  feeding  their  souls;  some  of  them, 
like  Hamlet,  grow  ''fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  whence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  fail  not  to  feed  the  body.  Is  it  fitting 
that  they  whose  office  is  to  understand  men  and  lead  men 
should  suffer  the  dust  to  gather  on  the  wisdom  books  of  the 
ages,  should  carry  the  practise  of  holy  mortification  to  the 
point  of  intellectual  starvation?  If  a  teacher  devoid  of 
the  feeling  for  literature  can  not  awaken  that  feeling  in 
children,  how  can  the  superior  similarly  bereft  act  as  guide, 
comforter  and  inspirer  to  the  teacher  thirsting  for  literary 
knowledge  and  forming  literary  taste? 

The  fair  lady.  Literature,  holds  royal  court  and  many 
there  are  to  do  her  reverence.  She  has  no  lack  of  smiling, 
perfumed  courtiers  who  pay  her  overmuch  in  lip  service, 
mouth  honor,  breath.  But  many  of  those  who  laud  her 
glories  and  expatiate  on  her  charms  are  those  who  know  her 
least.  It  may  be  that  some  men  are  so  busy  praising  right 
habits  of  reading  that  they  have  not  leisure  to  form  such 
habits  themselves. 

"But,"  comes  the  ardent  protest,  alike  from  the  superior 
of  thirty  years'  standing  and  the  novice  at  the  start  of  his 
teaching  career,  "I  haven't  the  time.  I  am  overworked. 
There  are  not  sufficient  members  in  our  community  to  afford 
me  leisure  for  cultivating  Homer  and  Montaigne  and  Milton 
and  Newman  and  those  other  exacting  friends  of  yours. 
I  should  like  to  read  and  re-read  the  world's  great  books, 
I  should  love  to  form  and  sustain  the  feeling  for  literature; 
but  I  haven't  the  time." 

The  obvious  and  unanswerable  reply  is  simply  this :  You 
invariably  have  time  for  what  you  consider  worth  your  time. 
You  have  time  to  brush  your  teeth  and  eat  your  luncheon. 
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You  have  time  to  make  your  meditation  and  recite  your 
rosary.  You  have  time  to  discourse  unto  edification  when 
holy  obedience  calls  you  to  the  parlor.  You  have  time — 
a  little  self-examination  will  convince  you  that  this  is  a  fairly 
accurate  diagnosis — for  at  least  a  dozen  things  daily  that 
you  do  not  need  to  do,  that  are  of  no  earthly  or  heavenly 
use  to  do,  and  at  least  a  half  dozen  things  that  you  would  be 
immeasurably  better  off  if  you  did  not  do.  They  all  take 
time.  UtiHze  that  time,  no  matter  how  fragmentary,  to 
form  the  Golden  Hour. 

What  is  the  Golden  Hour? 

Every  day  reserve  one  hour — composed  preferably  of  sixty 
consecutive  minutes — for  reading  in  one  of  the  world's 
great  books.  It  may  be  good  old  Thomas  k  Kempis  or  that 
saint  who  truly  had  the  feeling  for  literature,  Augustine  of 
Hippo ;  it  may  be  a  lyric  of  Keats's  or  a  novel  of  Thackeray's, 
a  play  of  Shakespeare's  or  an  essay  of  Ruskin's;  it  may  be 
a  heart  cry  from  Sophocles  or  a  chuckle  from  lyamb.  But 
read  it,  live  it,  enjoy  it,  ponder  it,  caress  it,  absorb  it.  And 
presently  as  the  days  roll  into  weeks  you  will  find  yourself 
turning  to  the  Golden  Hour  and  taking  refuge  in  its  depths 
with  something  of  the  happy  anticipation  and  tenderness 
that  are  yours  when  the  bell  calls  you  to  the  holy  place; 
and  as  the  weeks  cluster  into  months  you  will  find  new  power 
and  new  beauty  in  every-day  words  and  learn  the  way  of 
them  in  written  speech  and  relish  the  savor  of  them  on  the 
tongue,  their  music  in  the  ear;  and  as  the  months  fall  into 
the  procession  of  the  years  you  will  find  your  vision  of  life 
deepened  and  broadened  and  sweetened  and  your  philosophy 
of  life  more  sympathetic  and  more  sure;  and  as  the  years 
pass  in  serried  order  over  your  aging  head  you  will  find  more 
of  God's  love  and  God's  beauty  in  the  work  of  your  hands 
and  that  work  itself  more  fruitful,  more  profitable  and  more 
pleasing.  From  time  to  time  Httle  birds  of  rumor  will  perch 
for  a  fleeting  second  on  your  shoulder  and  whisper  in  your 
ear  of  difficulties  you  have  unconsciously  dissipated,  of 
blessings  you  have  unwittingly  bestowed;  of  little  thoughts 
of  yours  flung  idly  out  that  have  taken  root  in  aching  hearts 
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and  blossomed  as  the  rose,  of  tired  eyes  that  meeting  yours 

saw  something  there  that  kindled  anew  the  glow  of  gladness 

and  the  light  of    God's  own  Face.     And  then,    mayhap, 

as  your  wearied  limbs  bear  you  down  the  sunset-crimsoned 

hill  that  leads  into  the  valley  of  peace,  you  may  sing  of  the 

feeling  for  Hterature  as  Petrarca  sang  of  the  voice  of  his 

beloved  Laura: 

"Let  me  but  hear  once  more  that  breath  of  day 
Sound  in  my  ears  as  in  my  soul  it  sounds; 
Singing,  it  surely  wounds 

And  slays  wrath  and  disdain;  its  brooding  note 
Quells  all  things  vile  and  dark;  Like  frightened  hotmds. 
Before  that  liquid  gold  they  fly  away." 

Brother  Leo 

St.  Mary's  College 

OaEI^AND,  CAI.IFORNIA 


Ill 

THE  ULTIMATE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION 
It  seems  axiomatic  that  education  is  a  means  to  human 
life  itself.  Obviously  then  the  problem  of  education  is 
identical  with  the  problem  of  life,  as  the  part  is  homologous 
to  the  whole.  But  the  problem  of  human  life  has  been  the 
question  of  the  ages.  And  the  deepest  need  of  this  age  is 
its  solution  anew,  for  man  is  his  modern  environment. 
For  modern  life,  despite  the  brilliancy  of  its  industrial  and 
scientific  achievements,  fails  to  satisfy  the  deepest  cravings 
of  human  nature.  Indeed,  there  has  seldom  been  a  time  in 
history  when  a  larger  proportion  of  Hves  were  distraught 
with  haste,  conflicting  purposes,  aimlessness  approaching 
despair,  restlessness,  discontentment,  and  resentful  anger  at 
injustices  real  or  imagined.  What  we  need  is  a  new  world- 
view,  a  more  adequate  insight  into  the  essential  values  and 
aims  of  life.  The  old-reHgious  formulas  have  ceased  to  con- 
vince and  motivate  us.  We  need  a  new  concept  of  the  pearl 
of  the  greatest  price. 

For  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  first  requisite  is  a 
criterion  of  values.  This  is  to  be  found  in  man  himself. 
Now  the  most  elemental  thing  in  human  life,  as  in  any 
living  organism,  is  its  biological  needs.  To  deny  Hfe  its 
needs  is  to  repudiate  life  itself,  a  logical  and  biological  ab- 
surdity. But  in  human  life,  as  in  all  animal  Hfe,  the  instincts 
are  the  psychic  counterparts  of  biological  needs.  To  assert, 
therefore,  that  instincts  must  be  gratified  is  to  assert  that 
biological  needs  must  be  satisfied.  If  all  the  instincts  of 
a  man  were  denied  gratification  the  man  would  speedily 
die.  If  only  part  of  his  instincts  are  gratified  his  life  is 
fractional  and  one-sided.  And  if  certain  vestigial  in- 
stincts appear  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  a  deeper  insight 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  their  gratification,  at  least  by  subli- 
mation,   is   still   a   subjective,   if   no   longer   an   objective, 
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necessity.  Now  the  gratification  of  an  instinct  brings  plea- 
sure. This  is  why  William  James  approves  Stevenson  as 
saying:  "For  to  miss  the  joy  is  to  miss  all."  To  act  at  the 
prompting  of  our  instincts,  to  satisfy  the  instinctive  wants 
of  our  own  natures,  this  generates  the  joy  that  for  each  of 
us  makes  life  worth  the  living.  To  this  concept  contempo- 
raneous philosophy  applies  the  term  self-realization.  Self- 
realization  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  life. 

This  appeal  to  human  nature  furnishes  a  fixt  point  of 
departure  for  reasoning.  While  absolutely,  of  course, 
nothing  is  changeless,  relatively  speaking,  human  nature 
itself  is  the  abiding  entity.  Biology  teaches  that  the  native 
equipment  of  man  has  not  changed  materially  for  thousands 
of  years.  So  far  then,  as  concerns  the  historic  past,  and  the 
future  that  we  are  able  to  take  a  practical  interest  in,  social 
evolution  is  essentially  a  matter  of  gradually  adjusting  the 
environment  to  the  total  human  organism,  so  that  what  is 
native  in  the  soul  may  express  and  reaHze  itself.  Be  it 
understood  then,  once  and  for  all,  that  human  nature,  not 
the  social  process,  is  the  ultimate  criterion  of  worth.  To 
unfold  the  latent  potentialities  of  the  human  spirit  is  the 
chief  hope  of  social  progress,  and  therefore  a  most  impor- 
tant function  of  education. 

The  doctrine  of  self-realization  is  rescued  from  its  apparent 
sensuality  and  selfishness  by  the  range  and  diversity  of  the 
human  instincts,  and  the  necessity  for  satisfying  them  all 
in  mutual  proportion  and  harmonious  variety.  There  is 
no  instinct  that  should  be  supprest,  as  popularly  supposed. 
Instead  each  instinct  must  be  restrained  to  due  proportions 
and  guided  to  approved  outlets,  so  as  to  afford  opportunity 
for  the  like  proportionate  expression  of  all  the  other  instincts. 
The  sex  instinct,  for  instance,  if  gratified  in  excess  or  in 
disapproved  ways,  thwarts  all  the  best  things  in  life,  and 
ultimately  destroys  both  itself  and  Hfe.  But  rightly  di- 
rected and  related  it  not  only  performs  its  necessary  function 
of  reproduction,  but  gives  rise  to  the  sweetest  and  holiest 
of  human  experiences,  and  the  noblest  ideals  of  the  spiritual 
life.     I^ikewise,  fighting  had  its  function  in  an  obsolescent 
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world,  and,  sublimated,  may  always  be  harnest  to  recrea- 
tion and  even  reform;  but  if  one  allows  himself  to  fight  with 
housemates  and  friends  presently  the  instincts  of  sociability 
and  love  will  find  no  satisfaction.  The  present  World- 
War  is  giving  unlimited  scope  to  the  fighting  instincts; 
but  its  very  horror,  psychologically  stated,  is  that  it  frus- 
trates so  many  other  instincts  of  the  peoples  involved.  The 
acquisitive  and  other  instincts  that  prompt  one  to  strive 
for  business  success  assuredly  have  their  place  in  life;  but 
there  are  men  who  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Mammon  the  com- 
panionship of  their  children,  participation  in  community 
affairs,  intellectual  growth,  and  many  other  equally  normal 
and  important  joys.  But  such  antagonisms  must  all  so 
far  as  possible  be  balanced  in  actual  life.  Indeed,  oral 
self-restraint  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  curbing  of 
restive  and  impatient  instincts,  in  order  that  others,  equally 
important,  if  not  so  imperious,  may  have  their  opportunity. 
Only  by  securing  this  balance  can  the  individual  quell  that 
war  in  his  own  members  that  has  devastated  so  many  lives. 
But  that  self-realization  is  not  a  selfish,  egoistic  formula 
becomes  most  evident  when  one  considers  the  so-called  higher 
instincts.  The  whole  matter  becomes  more  concrete  and 
real  when  we  call  these  the  social,  rather  than  the  higher, 
instincts.  For  such  they  are.  This  fact  is  brought  into 
clear  relief  by  the  simple  if  not  exhaustive  classification  of 
of  the  instincts  suggested  by  Trotter,^  namely:  nutrition, 
reproduction,  self-defense  and  herd-preservation.  Falsom^ 
points  out  (and  the  concept  is  most  illuminating)  that 
conscience  is  the  instinctive  response  to  the  voice  of  the  herd. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  old  self-calculating  ethic  is  ex- 
ploded, and  it  becomes  obvious  that  our  entire  moral  life 
is  but  an  expression  of  the  instincts  of  herd-preservation. 
This  group  of  instincts  accounts  for  all  the  heroic  conse- 
cration, self-sacrifice  and  idealism  that  history  and  common 
life  display.  Who  ever  has  observed  the  phenomena  of 
human  life  aright,  whether  as  revealed  in  history,  Hterature, 

1  Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War. 

2  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Jan.,  191 8. 
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religion,  or  the  drab  commonalities  of  the  daily  round, 
knows  full  well  that  an  individual  human  unit  is  too  short- 
lived and  too  insignificant  to  motivate  itself.  The  group- 
preserving  instincts,  being  the  latest  acquisition  of  human 
nature,  are  less  imperious  and  insistent  than  some  of  the  im- 
pulses more  universal  in  animal  life.  They  are  far  more 
liable  to  be  smothered  under  the  crust  of  habits.  But  they 
are  the  distinctively  human  equipment,  and  Hfe  has  always 
suffered  vague  unrest  when  they  have  been  thwarted. 
The  spiritual  history  of  mankind  abounds  in  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  At  an  awful  cost  the  Great  War  is  teaching 
the  world  this  ancient  lesson  again.  All  sorts  of  men  and 
women  have  found  their  souls  in  its  awful  sacrifices  for  the 
safer,  better  world  that  is  to  be.  The  individualistic  mate- 
rialism, with  which  our  prosperity  cursed  us  till  yesterday, 
is  dying.  The  idealism  latent  in  the  modern  soul  is  rising 
to  unmeasurable  power,  and  carries  on.  Thereby  innumer- 
able lives  are  experiencing  the  joy  to  miss  which  is,  in  the 
final  appraisal  of  things  human,  to  miss  all.  Thus  almost 
without  knowing  it,  we  are  finding  a  new  world-view. 

Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  self-realization.  Obviously 
the  doctrine  is  an  appeal  to  the  divine  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual life.  Not  a  fraction  of  life,  but  the  whole  of  it.  It 
enfranchises  the  human  personality,  and  glorifies  that  phase 
of  it  which  is  most  distinctively  human,  and  therefore 
most  subHme.  And  when  we  generalize  the  principle,  recog- 
nizing that  in  each  and  every  individual  inhere  the  same 
divine  rights,  we  are  arrived  at  the  fundamental  principle 
of  both  democracy  and  Christianity.  Rousseau,  the  passion- 
ate prophet  of  modern  democracy,  declared  that  every 
individual  has  a  right  to  be  happy.  Kant  asserted  that  each 
individual  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  an  end  in  himself, 
and  not  as  a  means.  Our  forefathers  paraphrased  these 
dicta  into  the  familiar  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence about  every  man's  unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  as  for  Christianity, 
Jesus  placed  the  dignity  and  worth  of  individual  life  very 
close  to  the  core  of  his  system,  for  it  is  the  inevitable  in- 
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ference  from  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  universal  Father 
of  all.  It  is  also  quaintly  exprest  in  such  epigrams,  central 
in  his  teaching,  as:  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  life  {rj/vxn'),  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  Hfe;"  and:  "I  am  come 
that  ye  might  have  Hfe  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  The 
evolution  of  Christianity  and  democracy  is,  therefore,  the 
world's  long,  sad  struggle  to  make  complete  self-reahzation 
increasingly  possible  for  each  and  every  child  of  the  race. 
And  to  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but 
so  tragically  unrealized  as  yet,  also,  it  is  the  function  and  aim 
of  democratic  education  to  contribute.  This  philosophy, 
or  rather  this  prophetic  vision,  is  the  great  need  of  American 
education.  It  must  be  held,  however,  not  merely  as  an  ab- 
stract theory,  but  as  a  vital  faith  that  the  thing  must  and 
therefore  can  be  done. 

In  order  to  accomplish  self-realization  education  must 
provide  for  a  balanced  ration,  one  that  will  nourish  the 
whole  man,  and  pay  due  regard  also  to  innate  individual 
differences.  It  matters  little  whose  analysis  of  the  psychic 
man  we  follow,  whether  Spencer's  or  Thomdike's,  or  Trot- 
ter's, or  any  other  thinker's.  They  all  serve  to  show  that 
the  educational  program  must  neglect  none  of  the  basic 
interests  of  life.  There  must  be  industrial  training  to  pro- 
vide not  only  for  the  wherewithal,  but  also  to  satisfy  the 
creative  and  the  cooperative  impulses.  Almost  any  sort  of 
legitimate  work  may  furnish  expression  to  all  these  impulses, 
especially  if  the  worker  is  properly  educated  for  his  work; 
and  the  great  variety  of  callings  makes  it  possible  to  adapt 
them  to  innate  or  even  acquired  differences  of  talent  and 
taste.  There  must  be  physical  and  hygienic  education. 
The  esthetic  and  intellectual  cravings  must  be  adequately 
provided  for.  So  also  must  the  moral  and  the  whole  range 
of  social  tendencies.  This  will  involve  a  program  that  can 
not  be  completed  short  of  the  twelve  grades.  A  modernized 
high  school  education  is  therefore  the  minimum  essential 
that  can  be  tolerated  in  the  mind  of  a  true  democrat. 

Universal  secondary  education,  combining  both  the  cul- 
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tural  and  vocational  in  a  scientifically  balanced  curriculum, 
must  be  adopted  as  the  American  slogan.  Not  short  of 
that  can  education  perform  its  democratic  function  of  guar- 
anteeing self-realization  to  all  in  our  modern,  complex 
civilization.  Such  an  ambitious  program  as  this  (if  sheer 
democratic  justice  be  "ambitious")  will  cost  money.  We 
shall  have  to  find  some  means  of  socializing  the  vast  con- 
centrated wealth  of  the  privileged  few;  but  it  is  better  to 
endow  schools  than  to  endow  vicarious  leisure  and  luxury. 
Meantime,  by  the  use  of  the  most  scientific  pedagogy, 
we  must  show  the  taxpayer  a  maximum  return  for  his  dollar. 
The  scientific  formula  for  extracting  the  funds  necessary 
is  not  the  difiicult  thing,  however;  the  social  scientists  are 
even  now  prepared  to  write  it.  The  real  problem  is  to  set 
up  the  ideal.  What  our  educational  leaders  need  is,  first, 
a  vision,  with  faith  that  it  is  not  impossible,  and  second, 
the  art  of  carrying  the  case  directly  to  the  people. 

However  useful  a  concept  self-realization  may  be — and 
its  usefulness  consists  chiefly  in  establishing  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  individual  as  the  criterion  of  value — still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  concept  is  abstract  rather  than 
concrete.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  self-realization  is  the 
aim  of  life;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  specify  concretely 
just  what  activities  and  goods  give  self-realization.  The 
answer  to  this  problem  must  be  found  by  making  the  shift 
that  Socrates  and  Plato  never  quite  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting, from  man  the  individual,  to  man  the  race.  In 
the  experience  of  the  race  we  shall  find  the  concrete  guidance 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  individual  self-realization. 
Subjectively,  self-realization  consists  in  the  satisfaction 
of  instinctive  needs;  but  from  the  objective  standpoint  it 
consists  in  securing  and  utilizing  a  right  environment,  since 
it  is  out  of  the  environment  that  life's  necessities  are  sup- 
pHed.  By  putting  the  individual  into  possession  of  the 
social  heritage,  so  that  he  can  participate  in  the  social  mores 
and  conventions,  in  the  arts  and  industries,  indeed,  in  the 
total  activities  of  civilized  life,  education  assures  the  individ- 
ual his  self-reaHzation.     And   that  is  because  the  social 
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capital  has  been  accumulated  by  man  in  his  age-long  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  his  own  life.  Moreover,  the  materials 
of  culture  now  in  possession  of  the  race  have  not  only  ar- 
rived, but  also  survived,  precisely  because  they  have  demon- 
strated their  fitness  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  lives. 
This  is  the  fact  that  renders  plausible  the  assertion,  so  often 
found  in  educational  and  other  theory,  that  the  social 
process  is  the  criterion  of  worth,  and  to  conform  thereto  is 
the  end  of  life.  To  conform  thereto  is  the  means  of  individ- 
ual life,  which  is  itself,  in  turn,  the  end.  And  if  the  social 
process  varies  from  age  to  age  it  is  because  of  the  plasticity 
of  the  human  mind.  Almost  anything  can  become  fixt  in 
individual  habits,  and  thereby  in  social  custom.  Thus  it 
may  persist  for  generations  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  satisfying  functional  adjustment.  But  habit  never  en- 
tirely succeeds  in  silencing  the  protest  of  outraged  nature; 
eventually  the  conflict  becomes  overt,  and  a  social  reaction 
sets  in.  From  the  reactions  of  history  the  race  may  learn 
what  extremes  to  avoid  in  the  future.  Asceticism,  mih- 
tarism,  materialism,  individualism,  autocracy,  have  all 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  age-long  experience  and  found 
wanting.  They  do  not  suit  the  needs  of  the  human  spirit. 
Thus,  by  a  process  of  trial  and  rejection,  the  race  is  trying 
to  balance  the  outer  in  harmony  with  the  inner.  This  is 
the  most  important  lesson  that  history  teaches. 

And  what  a  marvelous  composite,  indeed,  is  man-soul, 
especially  when  clothed  in  the  garments  of  civilization 
which  she  has  woven  for  herself,  cocoon  like,  thru  the  slow 
process  of  social  evolution.  For  each  human  instinct 
civilization  furnishes  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  satis- 
factions. Consider,  for  instance,  how  many  ways  we  have 
of  satisfying  the  instinct  of  communication:  speech,  art  in 
its  various  forms,  telephone  and  telegraph,  postal  systems, 
periodicals,  books,  libraries,  and  the  like.  Curiosity  has 
infinitely  more  to  feed  upon  than  among  primitive  people; 
namely,  the  vast  fund  of  knowledge  that  has  accumulated 
thru  the  centuries.  We  have  vastly  more  varied  ways  of 
satisfying  the  instinct  of  sociabiHty.     And  as  for  loyalty. 
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there  are,  besides  the  family  and  the  clan,  the  school,  class, 
fraternal  order,  church,  political  party,  nation,  and  innumer- 
able causes  of  humanitarian  import.  The  war  is  giving 
this  instinct  an  international,  world-wide  cause  for  its 
gratification.  This  life  is  varied  and  enriched,  and  individ- 
ual differences  adequately  provided  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
consider  how  many  different  instincts  find  satisfaction 
at  once  in  the  constructive  activities  of  skilled,  artistic 
or  managerial  work,  in  the  normal  functioning  of  the  family 
or  other  social  groups,  in  the  enjoyment  of  nature  or  the 
manifold  forms  of  art,  in  the  pursuit  and  use  of  knowledge, 
or  in  the  various  forms  of  social  service.  No  Goethe  nor 
Shakespeare  can  compass  the  whole  cycle  of  the  human 
passions,  the  sublime  capacity  for  self-abnegation  and  achieve- 
ment, the  curiosity  to  know,  and  the  will  to  live  and  do. 
Yet  these  are  all  provided  for  in  the  equally  marvelous 
range  and  scope  of  civihzed  activities.  There  are  the  vast 
designs  of  business  and  of  war,  the  astonishing  creations 
of  poetry,  music  and  philosophy,  the  massive  structures 
of  architecture  and  the  delicate  fabrications  of  art,  the  un- 
completed vaults  of  religious  faith  and  the  whole  complex 
of  social  institutions.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Victor  Hugo 
exclaimed:  ''There  is  one  spectacle  grander  than  the  sea — 
that  is  the  sky;  there  is  one  spectacle  grander  than  the  sky — 
that  is  the  interior  of  the  soul."  But  the  soul's  interior 
is  bodied  forth  and  rendered  visible  by  the  objective  mate- 
rials of  culture  which  the  soul  itself  has  slowly  created,  and 
thru  which  it  expresses  and  satisfies  itself.  And  this  social 
capital  must  be  placed  by  education  in  the  outstretched 
hands  of  each  developing  individual,  in  order  that  each, 
as  he  crosses  the  stage  of  life,  may  not  miss  the  joy  of  life 
of  his  little  once. 

But  how  shall  one  fittingly  express  the  tragedy  of  the 
multitudes?  The  vast  majority  rise  hungry  from  the  feast 
of  life;  while  the  table  is  wrecked  by  the  violent  few  who 
gorge  and  sicken  themselves  with  the  mere  sauces.  Drudg- 
ery, hunger,  sickness,  and  rags  are  the  lot  of  innumerable 
milHons  who  tramp  the  treadmill  of  industry;  naked  are  their 
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souls  of  all  the  fine  vestments  of  science,  literature,  art, 
and  the  joy  of  service  rendered;  the  circumstances  of  life 
deny  many  of  them  even  contact  with  nature;  they  tread 
the  dusty  road  of  common  Hfe,  sweat  begrimed,  with  nothing 
to  uplift  the  eyes  of  their  spirits  but  a  meagre  human  sym- 
pathy and  the  beclouded  visions  of  semi-superstitious 
religion,  with  nothing  to  allay  the  privation  of  their  in- 
stinctive needs  but  sensuous  debauchery.  They  till  the  soil, 
they  dig  the  mines,  they  turn  the  greasy,  dangerous  wheels 
of  industry,  they  fight  the  bloody  battles  of  imperial  am- 
bition, and  are  glad  to  fill  themselves  like  swine  with  the 
mere  hunks  of  existence,  for  no  man  gives  them  more. 
Genius,  that,  if  developed  and  utilized,  might  fill  the  world 
with  Hght  and  song  and  glorify  the  common  lot,  is  buried 
generation  after  generation  in  rural  churchyards  and  urban 
potter's  fields,  and  only  the  rarest  poet  so  much  as  chants 
its  elegy.  Instead  the  spiritual  privation  of  the  masses 
drags  many  of  them  into  the  Avernus  of  crime.  The  wast- 
age of  talent  and  the  miscarriage  of  life  goes  on  century  after 
century,  and,  blinded  by  custom,  we  tolerate  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  even  in  alleged  democracies  that  mouth  the  creed 
of  brotherhood,  and  in  a  new  land  like  ours  where  nature's 
generosity  is  prodigal.  Only  once  in  history  has  an  ade- 
quate compassion  been  poured  out  upon  the  shepherdess 
multitude.  When  will  educational  theory  discern  the  axiom 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  an  unalien- 
able right  to  a  normalizing,  satisfying  share  in  the  social 
heritage? 

The  assertion  that  self-realization  may  be  found  in  possess- 
ing and  utilizing  the  social  heritage  falls  somewhat  short 
of  logical  completeness,  however,  since  the  social  heritage 
never  is  but  always  is  becoming;  If  every  person  possest^ 
to  the  full  measure  of  his  own  mentaHty,  the  social  heritage 
as  it  now  exists,  self-realization  would  not  be  complete. 
Our  knowledge  is  limited,  our  ideals  are  imperfect,  our 
social  institutions  still  cramp  and  poison  human  nature. 
Hence  many  are  needlessly  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  social 
welfare,  or  are  wantonly  deprived  of  the  joy  of  life.     But 
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much  progress  has  ahready  been  made  toward  the  elimination 
of  this  human  waste,  and  much  is  still  possible.  Nothing 
sets  this  improvement  forth  more  clearly  than  the  various 
stages  which  sociologists  designate  in  social  evolution. 
Hayes,  for  instance,  suggests  the  following  levels:  savage, 
barbarian,  civilized  and  cultured.  The  cultured  level  he 
subdivides  into  lower,  middle  and  higher.  European 
and  American  life  he  places  somewhat  between  higher 
civilized  and  lower  cultured.  Middle  cultured  he  describes 
as  a  society  in  which  all  normal  persons  are  well  fed,  clothed 
and  housed,  liberal  education  is  universal,  war  is  universally 
disapproved  and  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  achievement 
and  service,  rather  than  wealth,  are  the  basis  of  prestige. 
As  to  the  higher  cultured,  no  prophecy  is  ventured;  but  a 
few  swift  strokes  of  the  pen  outline  a  world  as  much  better 
than  ours  as  ours  is  better  than  that  of  the  naked  savages. 
But  thousands  of  years  may  intervene  meantime.  No 
doubt  is  entertained,  however,  that  evolution  is  predestined 
to  produce  such  a  world  eventually.  The  speed,  however, 
with  which  progress  is  achieved  depends  upon  the  success 
with  which  mankind  manipulates  the  social  forces  over 
which  it  is  the  function  of  social  science  to  give  us  control. 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  practical  problem  of  life, 
civilization  and  progress  is  to  adapt  the  environment  to 
the  human  organism.  But  the  principal  environment  of 
man  is  other  men  and  their  work.  This  is  evident  from 
such  an  analysis  of  the  environment  as  that  by  Hayes: 
geographical,  technical,  psychophysical  and  social.  Ob- 
viously, then,  the  most  important  part  of  the  task  of  ad- 
justing the  environment  to  man  is  the  task  of  shaping  the 
human  part  of  that  environment.  When  Richard  Roe 
is  fit  to  be  environment  for  his  fellow-men  he  is  said  to  be 
socially  efficient;  and  to  make  him  socially  efficient  is  set 
forth  in  current  educational  theory  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
education. 

The  contents  of  social  efficiency  may  be  inferred,  in  out- 
line at  least,  from  Hayes's  analysis.  Every  person  should 
be  prepared  to  contribute  to  each  phase  of  the  human 
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environment,  except  of  course  those  phases  which  are  not 
appreciably  modifiable  by  man  himself.  This  exception 
rules  out  for  all  practical  purposes  the  geographical.  But 
it  does  not  rule  out  the  technical.  If  Richard  Roe  is  to  be 
socially  efficient  he  must  be  able  to  help  make  the  buildings, 
machines,  roads,  crops  and  other  products,  ad  infinitum, 
that  constitute  the  sum  total  of  our  technical  assets.  This 
necessity  outlaws  industrial  unproductiveness,  whether  it 
arises  from  lack  of  skill,  intelligence,  ambition  or  character, 
or  from  the  snobbish  parasitism  of  vested  privilege.  We 
must  evolve  an  educational  system,  therefore,  that  will 
provide  adequately  for  both  these  extremes.  Physical  and 
mental  health  are  also  necessary  to  social  efficiency.  This 
provides  for  the  psychophysical  aspect  of  our  environment. 
A  great  educational  awakening  is  accordingly  developing 
along  the  lines  of  school  sanitation,  physical  and  mental 
hygiene,  physical  education  and  eugenics.  Social  efficiency 
requires,  finally,  that  one  function  normally  in  the  social 
groups  to  which  he  belongs.  Each  must  take  this  part  in 
the  team  work  of  institutional  life.  The  home,  the  school, 
the  church,  the  organizations  for  social  and  fraternal  pur- 
poses, the  government  of  village,  county,  state  and  nation 
all  require  the  cooperation  of  individuals,  each  one  doing 
his  own  part.  Morality  itself  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
method  of  cooperation  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  Sometimes  the  discharge  of  one's  social  responsi- 
bilities involves  great  sacrifices.  War  in  defense  of  hu- 
manity's highest  ideals  is  a  most  obvious  example.  But 
whatever  one's  share  in  the  team  work  of  institutional 
Hfe,  failure  to  perform  it  inevitably  deprives  others  of  self- 
realization.  Richard  Roe  must  therefore  be  definitely 
trained  to  take  his  part  in  the  teamwork  of  social  life;  and 
a  most  fundamental  task  of  the  school  is  to  give  him  such 
training. 

It  is  as  easy  to  omit  something  important  from  the  con- 
tents of  social-efficiency  as  for  Horatio  to  leave  something 
significant  out  of  his  philosophy.  The  educational  theorist 
must  have  in  mind  all  the  remote  and  complex  relationships 
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of  Richard  Roe,  and  the  responsibihties  they  involve. 
The  responsibihties  of  citizenship,  for  instance,  require 
knowledge  and  idealism  that  are  much  too  unusual  for  the 
welfare  of  democracy.  We  have  innumerable  social  and 
industrial  problems  to  solve.  As  preparation  for  this  task 
the  popular  mind  is  full  of  economic  ignorance,  fallacy, 
superstition  and  prejudice.  So  far  as  concerns  the  training 
of  our  citizenry  for  these  responsibilities,  our  public  school 
system  has  been  a  failure;  and  the  penalty  will  be  tragic 
unless  we  correct  the  defect  at  once.  This  is  a  problem  that 
involves  the  aims  and  content  of  secondary  education,  and 
especially  its  universality. 

There  is  no  limit,  either,  to  the  social  idealism  that  may 
profitably  be  included  in  the  education  of  Richard  Roe, 
provided,  of  course,  it  be  intelligently  aimed.  It  has  always 
been  the  function  of  art,  philosophy  and  religion  to  generate 
and  direct  idealism.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
these  agencies  are  breaking  down.  Certain  it  is  that  both 
accredited  speculation  and  popular  faith  are  confused  and 
uncertain.  The  old  eschatological  motives  of  religion 
no  longer  motivate.  Our  old  world- view  is  indeed  fading. 
But  a  new  world -view  is  already  emerging,  capable  of  charg- 
ing the  rising  generation  with  an  unprecedented  idealism. 
But  educators  must  see  the  vision  and  feel  the  inspiration 
of  this  new  world- view  if  education  is  to  fulfil  its  complete 
functions. 

So  much  for  the  contents  of  social  efficiency.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  outlines  of  self-realization  and  of  social 
efficiency  are  quite  alike.  If  the  two  are  not  exactly  identi- 
cal it  is  because  this  is  not  yet  an  ideal  world.  If  normal 
individuals  must  sacrifice  their  own  essential  interests  in 
order  to  render  the  service  that  society  requires  of  them  it 
is  because  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  social  order. 
Both  the  present  war  and  the  social  unrest  illustrate  that 
fact.  In  so  far  as  this  is  a  just  world,  and  as  fast  as  it  be- 
comes so,  self-realization  and  social  efficiency  become  an 
elHpse  with  gradually  converging  foci.  But  it  is  not  yet  a 
just  world.     From  the  beginning  the  masses  have  been 
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forcibly  reduced  to  the  cruel  level  of  means.  Slavery  and 
exploitation  have  been  universal.  Aristotle  erected  this 
heathen  status  into  a  heathen  philosophy,  asserting  that 
social  progress  is  due  to  the  contributions  of  the  leisured 
few,  whose  productive  leisure  is  made  possible  only  by 
the  slavery  of  the  many.  This  theory  has  persisted  for 
centuries,  and  was  reaffirmed  by  EngHsh  statesmen  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  believed  by  many  to  this 
very  day.  Autocracy  is  based  upon  it,  the  masses  being 
used  for  cannon-fodder  as  well  as  for  wealth-stuff.  Even 
democracy's  denial  is  as  yet  but  lip  service.  Is  it  not  high 
time  that  American  democracy,  not  to  say  Christianity, 
saw  clearly  that  Richard  Roe's  highest  social  efficiency 
depends  upon  his  complete  self-realization?  An  important 
advantage  of  adopting  self-realization  as  the  ultimate  aim 
of  education  is  precisely  its  overt  and  aggressive  denial  of 
this  age-old  theory  of  exploitation. 

How  absurd  that  theory  is,  indeed!  As  a  matter  of  fact 
exploitation  reacts  upon  the  exploiters  and  upon  the  whole 
community.  As  Mrs.  Stowe  puts  into  the  lips  of  St.  Claire, 
"Bad  as  it  is  for  the  slave,  it  is  worse  if  anything  for  the 
master.  It  takes  no  spectacles  to  see  that  a  great  class  of 
vicious,  improvident,  degraded  people  among  us  are  an  evil 
to  us  as  well  as  to  themselves." 

History  is  full  of  tragic  illustrations  of  the  principle  that 
exploitation  eventually  exploits  none  so  mercilessly  as  the 
exploiter  himself.  Sparta's  military  regime  was  necessitated 
by  her  large  slave  population ;  ultimately  she  perished  under 
its  weight,  without  leaving  a  contribution.  The  French 
Revolution  came  because  clergy,  nobles  and  court  sat  too 
long  and  too  heavily  upon  the  necks  of  the  people.  One  of 
the  most  terrible  lessons  in  social  solidarity  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  is  being  enacted  now  in  Russia.  The  Russian 
people,  peasants  and  working  men,  have  been  mercilessly 
exploited  for  centuries.  As  a  result  they  are  poverty-strick- 
en, ignorant,  and  morally  degraded.  Like  a  bhnd  giant 
they  have  pulled  down  the  whole  structiure  not  only  upon 
themselves  but  upon  exploiting  class,  middle  class,  and  all 
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concerned.  Time  alone  will  tell  how  seriously  they  have 
damaged  the  cause  of  world  democracy.  Truly  no  man 
liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  November,  191 7, 
contains  a  long  translation  from  Jacques  Novicow  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  "the  essence  of  normal  social  life  consists 
in  the  mutual  exchange  by  individuals,  classes  and  nations 
of  goods,   services  and  sacrifices;"   that  all   "exploitation, 

violence  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  is"   

"pathological;"  and  "the  hope  of  obtaining  social  vitaUty 
thereby  is  as  absurd  as  to  hope  to  obtain  light  by  means  of 
darkness."  Ellwood,  in  his  introductory  note,  credits 
Novicow  with  setting  forth  "some  of  the  most  fundamental 
truths  of  sociology  and  social  ethics,  principles  of  human 
living  together  which  the  world  just  now  sadly  needs  to 
recognize." 

In  another  paper^  the  present  writer  has  endeavored  to 
show,  by  an  appeal  to  sociological  principles,  that  the  welfare 
of  society  depends  upon  the  universal  distribution  of  the 
entire  social  heritage;  or  conversely  that  the  surest  way  to 
undermine  a  modern,  complex,  democratic  civilization  is 
to  neglect  the  equitable  distribution  of  culture.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  saner,  safer  solvent  of  the  social  injustice 
and  class  exploitation  that  still  exists  in  American  society 
than  universal  education  of  a  type  that  is  at  once  liberal  and 
practical.  A  board  of  education  in  a  western  mining  city 
is  reported  to  have  sworn,  when  urged  to  provide  night 
schools  for  their  working  population:  "We're  not  going 
to  pay  taxes  to  educate  these  blanked  Hunyocks."  Very 
well :  but  unless  the  law  of  revolution  is  reversed  the  sins  of 
such  undemocratic  school  boards  will  be  visited  upon  their 
own  and  their  neighbors'  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  The  current  discussion  of  Americanization 
shows  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  truth ;  but  Americani- 
zation worth  talking  about  will  consist  of  no  superficial 
program  of  makeshifts,  but  in  a  system  of  universal  elemen- 
tary   and   secondary   education   that   will   put   the   entire 
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social  capital  into  the  hands  of  every  citizen,  at  least  so  far 
as  he  is  mentally  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  so  guarantee 
to  every  American  a  Hfe  that  is  complete,  abundant  and 
satisfying.  American  democracy  must  either  rise  to  the 
level  of  its  own  ideals  or  fall  into  the  abyss.  Social  sal- 
vation Hes  in  purging  our  society  of  ignorance,  moral  stu- 
pidity and  cultural  injustice.  And  the  school  master  has 
a  far  larger  share  in  safeguarding  the  future  of  the  republic 
than  he  has  himself  discerned  as  yet. 

The  virtual  or  approximate  identity  of  self-realization 
and  social  efficiency  is  a  most  interesting  phenomenon. 
It  means  that  our  instincts  are  built  to  fit  into  and  com- 
plement the  instincts  of  our  fellows,  just  as  the  psycho- 
physical organisms  of  mother  and  new-born  offspring  are 
adapted  to  each  other,  or  as  sex  supplements  sex.  Hence 
it  is  altogether  possible  for  persons  to  satisfy  their  instincts 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with,  but  actually  to  help 
in,  the  like  satisfaction  of  the  instincts  of  all  others.  This 
is  the  case  for  example  in  an  ideal  family.  It  is  equally 
the  case  in  any  other  institutions;  at  least  in  so  far  as 
human  beings  are  normal,  and  the  social  order  approximates 
the  ideal. 

But  how  came  it  so?  Some  sociologists  would  reply 
that  human  nature  is  the  product  of  evolution  in  a  social 
environment.  In  the  slow  process  of  the  ages  the  struggle 
for  existence  has  eliminated  those  who,  because  they  lacked 
social  traits,  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  social  en- 
vironment. Those  now  alive  are  descended  from  those  who 
had  these  social  instincts.  These  philosophers  emphasize 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  adjustment  of  organism 
to  environment.  But  they  have  the  backward  look.  Other 
sociologists,  those  of  deeper  insight,  assert  that  society  is 
the  product  of  human  nature.  From  time  to  time  in  the 
slow  process  of  the  ages  there  have  appeared  individuals 
with  new  social  instincts  that  could  not  be  satisfied  except 
by  cooperation  and  mutual  help.  These  had,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  able  to  achieve  the  cooperation  their  new  instincts 
demanded,   the   advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence; 
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and  their  descendents  now  people  the  earth.  These  phil- 
osophers emphasize  the  arrival  of  the  still  more  fit,  and  the 
adjustment  of  environment  to  organism.  They  have  the 
forward  look.  The  former  theory  is  not  wholly  untrue,  of 
course;  but  the  latter  has  the  larger  truth.  It  discerns 
that  human  nature  itself  anticipates  the  social  order,  and 
that  social  evolution  is  the  gradual  objective  achievement 
of  what  has  long  been  latent  in  human  nature. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  meaning  of  life  not  in 
the  conditions  of  a  remote  past,  but  in  the  ideal  world  that 
stands  at  the  summit  of  social  evolution;  a  world  so  fair 
and  good  that  no  art  can  adequately  present  it  to  the 
imagination.  By  the  faith  that  arises  out  of  our  most 
noble  instincts  do  we  see  that  consummation  afar.  For 
ages  great  philosophers,  great  poets,  and  especially  great 
prophets  have  beheld  its  mirage  in  the  sky.  Great  works 
of  art  and  great  systems  of  theology  and  philosophy  have 
vaguely  symbolized  it.  Great  political  and  ecclesiastical 
organizations  have  blunderingly  aspired  to  prototype  it. 
Present  day  sociology  sometimes  tries  to  sketch  its  outHnes ; 
but  they  are  disappointingly  vague  at  best.  Faith  however 
will  not  be  silent.  For  are  there  not  moments  in  life  when 
we  feel  our  souls  tragically  out  of  harmony  with  a  selfish, 
sordid  world,  and  strangely  tuned  to  a  better  symphony? 
What  I  aspired  to  be  and  was  not  comforts  me  because  I 
reaHze  that  the  instinctive  aspirations  of  my  spirit  are,  as 
it  were,  blue  prints  within  me  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  that 
is  yet  to  appear  upon  the  earth.  The  unutterable  cravings 
of  the  human  soul  are,  like  Platonic  ideas,  invisible  patterns 
of  the  ideal  world  that  is  to  be.  The  Hmitless  perfectabihty 
of  the  human  spirit,  from  which  discerning  psychologists 
draw  so  much  inspiration,  is  to  sociologists  the  sure  promise 
of  a  glorious  social  future.  Thus  it  is  a  psychological  fact 
that  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 

In  all  social  reform,  however,  two  goals  must  be  held 
clearly  in  mind:  the  ultimate  ideal,  and  the  immediately 
practicable.  To  disparage  the  former  is  to  keep  ones  eyes 
as  well  as  ones  feet  on  the  ground,  stifle  zeal,  and  set  up  the 
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good  as  chief  obstacle  to  the  best.  Great  faith  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  greatest  achievement.  But  to  disparage 
the  latter  is  to  float  off  in  the  clouds.  In  moving  the  world 
from  its  present  position  to  any  ideal  goal  we  must  pass  over 
all  the  intervening  ground.  Hence  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  fractional  improvements,  temporary  makeshifts,  com- 
promises, and  the  careful  application  of  science  to  all  ways 
and  means.  But  all  these  derive  their  chief  significance 
after  all  from  their  relation  to  the  total  program  and  the 
ultimate  goal;  and  from  this  fact  the  workers  may  draw 
religious  inspiration.  Moreover,  ,each  contribution  is  the 
worker's  bit  in  the  task  of  evolving  a  juster  republic  and  a 
better  world.  Accordingly  the  new  philosophy  is  a  new 
patriotism  as  well  as  a  new  rehgion;  and  in  this  crusade  our 
patriotic  as  well  as  our  spiritual  impulses  are  to  find  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  in  terms  of  this  new  philosophy  that  the  modem 
mind  tends  to  interpret  the  elic  unity  of  the  cosmos. 
This  is  the  new  world-view  by  faith  in  which  modern  man 
is  to  save  his  soul.  And  yet  it  is  not  new  at  all,  for  what 
is  it,  indeed,  but  the  philosophy  of  life  expounded  so  long  ago 
by  Him  who  called  Himself  the  son  of  man,  but  whom 
the  awe-struck  centuries  have  called  the  Son  of  God?  All 
contemporaneous  thought  and  feeling  concenter  in  this  new 
social  hope.  It  is  the  democratic  passion  of  the  age.  To- 
ward this  polar  star  point  all  the  popular  movements  of 
our  time:  applied  science,  social  science,  education,  phil- 
anthropy, reform,  labor  unionism,  socialism,  and  (how- 
ever fanatical  and  misguided)  Bolshevikism  and  I.  W.  W.- 
ism.  Indeed  the  international  flag  under  which  the  Great 
War  is  being  fought  is  the  invisible  cross  of  the  coming 
Kingdom.  Philosophy,  psychology  and  sociology  all  mur- 
mur reverently  the  same  holy  prayer.  The  teacher  who 
adopts  this  faith  is  exalted  with  the  inspiring  insight  that 
his  desk  is  an  altar  where  on  he  offers  up  his  daily  sacrifice 
to  humanity;  that  his  Hfe  work  is  a  holy  task,  in  which  he 
is  laborer  together  with  God,  sharing  the  divine  purposes. 
Even  dogmatic  theology  is  being  translated  into  the  termi- 
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nology  of  the  social  gospel/  The  essentially  miraculous 
feature  of  reHgion,  theologians  themselves  are  now  beginning 
to  discern,  is  this :  that  the  dreams  of  faith  are  but  the  soul's 
potentialities  instinctively  projected  upon  the  screen  of 
fancy.  They  are  pictures  of  the  unpicturable  reality  that 
is  to  be;  valid  symbols  of  we  know  not  what.  Their  social 
function  is  to  motivate  the  predestined  but  inconceivable 
achievements  of  the  race. 

The  Platonic  ideas  were  more  than  invisible  patterns; 
they  were  efficient  causes.  So  is  the  soul's  instinctive  faith 
in  the  ideal  world  of  the  future.  Not  only  do  we  have  in- 
stincts that,  if  rightly  nurtured,  would  fit  us  for,  and  there- 
fore do  predict,  an  ideal  world;  but  we  have  latent  within 
us  the  innate  forces  that  will  gradually  create  such  a  world. 
These  forces  are  those  group-preserving  instincts  which  lead 
us  to  altruistic  service,  self-sacrifice,  and,  at  times,  im- 
measurable loyalty  to  social  ends  and  group  ideals  so  vast 
and  unpicturable  as  to  be  fitly  called  the  Cause  of  God. 
For  the  deepest  need  of  our  souls  is  to  feel  ourselves  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Only  as  we  identify  ourselves  with  the 
most  sublime  interests  of  humanity  do  we  find  the  most 
spiritual,  and  therefore  the  only  complete,  self-realization. 
We  function  as  satisfied  ends  only  thru  asserting  ourselves 
voluntarily  as  means.  A  society  that  will  consent  to  brutal- 
ize Richard  Roe  can  with  the  lash  or  the  fear  of  hunger, 
extort  from  him  a  modicum  of  unwilHng  service,  it  is  true. 
But  at  what  a  cost!  For  it  loses  the  incomparably  greater 
contribution  that  he  would  make  voluntarily  and  gladly 
to  a  society  that  knew  how  to  stimulate  his  idealism  and 
develop  his  talents.  Biology  teaches  that  genius  is  not 
limited  to  the  aristocracy,  and  the  amount  and  variety 
of  talent  that  goes  to  waste  among  the  masses,  would  if 
developed  and  utilized,  give  the  world  an  undreamed  of  rate 
of  progress.  This  is  the  final  argument  against  Aristotle's 
pagan  doctrine  of  exploitation.  History's  most  constructive 
geniuses  have  been  those  great  personalities,  from  Jeremiah 
to  I/incoln,  who,  answering  the  call  of  God  in  their  own  souls, 
*  Rauschenbusch :  A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel. 
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have  given  themselves  for  the  race.  And  they  are  but 
conspicuous  types  of  undistinguished  milHons  in  whose 
breasts  the  same  divine  fire  has  burned.  The  universaHty 
and  latent  force  of  this  instinct  in  human  nature  is  beyond 
the  dreams  of  contemporaneous  theory;  unless,  indeed, 
the  Great  War  is  opening  our  eyes  and  revising  our  phil- 
osophy. For  how  profoundly  it  is  stirring  our  longings  to 
serve,  and  thereby  revealing  to  us  our  inmost  selves.  What 
marvels  might  be.wrought  in  the  plastic  souls  of  the  children, 
even  the  children  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice,  if  we 
but  had  the  vision  of  faith  and  the  insight  of  love!  For  a 
generation  our  psychologists  have  expatiated  on  the  ideal- 
ism of  adolescence,  but  our  high  schools  have  scarcely  made 
a  beginning  in  the  art  of  cultivating  it,  and  actually  harness- 
ing it  to  social  uses.  What  altruistic  aspiration  to  social 
service  might  be  kindled  in  their  souls,  were  they  never 
deformed  by  the  misshapen  fingers  of  a  sordid,  unbelieving 
world!  Fellow  teacher:  when  you  look  into  the  faces  of  a 
room  full  of  children  and  youth  do  you  not  sometimes 
wonder  at  what  utterly  unexpected  spot  the  divine  spark 
may  flame  forth,  producing  a  hero,  a  martyr,  or  a  prophetic 
genius?  Upon  the  generation  of  this  spiritual  enthusiasm 
the  progress  of  society  depends  no  less  than  upon  scientific 
discovery  and  the  distribution  of  knowledge.  Educational 
theory  must  rise  to  this  insight,  and  educational  practise 
to  the  corresponding  achievement.  To  this  end  educators 
of  all  persons  must  see  the  vision  of  this  new  philosophy 
that  alone  has  power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  modem  Hfe. 

Especially  at  such  a  time  as  this;  all  signs  indicate  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  epochal  social  reconstruction.  Some 
of  the  most  significant  and  fundamental  changes  in  recorded 
history  are  likely  to  occur  within  a  generation  after  the  close 
of  the  Great  War.  This  will  be  a  most  critical  period  for 
American  democracy.  If  social  justice  issues  promptly 
our  new  born  liberty  will  enlighten  the  world.  But  should 
there  occur  the  convulsions  of  class  struggle  and  conflicting 
interests,  hope  deferred  may  sicken  the  heart  of  the  darkened 
world  for  a  thousand  years  to  come.     The  outcome  of  the 
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crisis  depends  upon  the  sociological  insight  of  our  leaders. 
And  the  educators  are  very  far  from  discerning  as  yet  their 
own  important  share  in  this  immeasurable  responsibility. 
There  is  but  one  limit  to  what  education  may  accomplish 
for  the  future  of  civiHzation  in  this  critical  period ;  that  limit 
is  the  vision  and  faith  of  our  educational  leaders.  This  is 
no  time  for  the  piece-meal,  caste-making  programs  of 
sociological  myopia.  And  no  voice  can  urge  with  a  fervor 
too  prophetic  that  educational  theory  adopt  an  ultimate 
aim  commensurate  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  Christi- 
anity. 

Ross  L.  Finney 

Stats  Normal  Schooi< 
Valley  City,  N.  D, 


IV 

CONSEP^'^TION  OF  THE  NATION'S  MOST  VAI^UA- 
BLE  RESOURCES 

No  one  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  general  education  can  read  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Education  Bill  without  profound  gratitude 
for  its  legislation.  The  Federal  Government  plans  to  ex- 
pend in  191 7-1 8,  $1,700,000  and  by  1925  to  increase  this 
amount  to  $7,200,000.  Thereafter  an  annual  sum  of 
$7,200,000  will  be  given  by  the  Government  in  grants  to 
the  states  pro  rata  of  population  on  condition  that  they  ex- 
pend an  equal  amount  and  institute  instruction  in  voca- 
tional education. 

This  excellent  bill  evidently  comes  in  response  to  a  national 
need.  It  is  clearly  without  any  poHtical  or  partisan  atmos- 
phere. We  need  better  trained  teachers  in  industries, 
trades,  agriculture  and  home  economics;  we  need  instruc- 
tion for  boys  and  girls  that  will  enable  them  to  effectively 
perform  work  of  their  own  selection;  we  need  investiga- 
tions, surveys,  and  reports  on  the  best  ways  of  doing  this 
work. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  in  elucidating  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  says, 
"The  unquestionable  tendency  in  American  education  is 
toward  broadening  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the 
educational  conservation  of  the  child  up  to  sixteen  years 
of  age."  Assuming  that  this  statement  is  true,  is  it  not 
well  to  ask,  how  far  is  the  state  responsible  that  the  educa- 
tion it  compels  or  fosters  shall  not  be  lost?  Is  it  not  well 
to  find  out  what  provision  the  state  is  making  to  secure 
the  maximum  results  from  compulsory  education  or  from 
various  special  types  of  training  given  by  means  of  state 
or  fed,eral  aid?    Admirable  as  this  legislation  is  for  voca- 
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tional  education,  is  there  any  indication  that  the  state  is 
really  responsible  for  the  conservation  (educational  or  other- 
wise) of  the  child  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age?  What  right 
has  any  one  to  believe  that  the  state  or  federal  government 
is  meeting  the  fundamental  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  child  an  environment,  so  ordered  and  controlled,  that 
will  insure  against  physical  defect  and  deterioration  during 
the  time  it  is  compelled  to  attend  school?  Would  not  re- 
sponsibiHty  for  educational  conservation  involve  responsi- 
bility for  conservation  of  health  ?  Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that 
the  state  in  prescribing  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  in 
factories,  is  more  sensitive  to  its  responsibilities  to  workers 
who  are  not  compelled  by  the  state  to  work,  than  it  is  to 
the  welfare  of  school  children  who  are  compelled  by  the 
state  to  attend  school? 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  draft  examinations ;  in  the  light 
of  the  prevaihng  rates  of  infant  mortality;  in  the  light  of 
numerous  reports  and  statements  on  national  vitality;  in 
the  light  of  the  thousands  of  mal-nourished,  physically 
and  mentally  defective  school  children,  is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  state  has  neglected  to  be  at  all  responsible  for  the 
conservation  of  the  child  as  regards  its  health,  welfare,  and 
physical  development? 

In  these  days  of  testing  of  the  nations,  when  vigor,  ef- 
ficiency, stamina,  courage,  high  purpose  are  called  for,  is  it 
not  the  reasonable  thing  to  stop  and  take  stock  of  our 
resources  for  supplying  these  essentials  of  life  and  to  indi- 
cate ways  and  means  for  correcting  the  errors? 

A  few  years  ago  Professor  Irving  Fisher  presented  a  re- 
port on  national  vitality.  It  shows  that  42  per  cent  of 
Hves  are  unnecessarily  lost  annually,  moreover,  "there  are 
always  unnecessarily  ill  at  least  1,500,000  persons."  For 
school  children  the  ratio  established  by  Fisher  of  about  70 
per  cent  of  preventability  of  deaths  is  not  too  high.  The 
economic  losses  can  be  easily  measured  and  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating for  several  years  the  children  who  die  before  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  represents  a  tremendous  preventable  loss. 
Rapeer  has  shown  that  perhaps  25  per  cent  or  more  of   all 
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absences  from  school  is  caused  by  illness  and  "that  absence 
is  a  very  large  factor  in  causing  retardation."  In  a  recent 
address,  Professor  Fisher  says,  "Medical  inspection  of  school 
children  in  various  cities  shows  that  something  like  half 
of  them  are  already,  at  their  early  ages,  unnecessarily  handi- 
capt  by  bad  posture,  eye-strain,  adenoids,  bad  dentition, 
constipation,  and  other  forms  of  neglect."  Kohnky,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, has  shown  a  direct  casual  relationship  between 
mouth  hygiene  and  school  progress,  and  yet  in  spite  of 
available  data  from  all  sources  we  plan  to  expend  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  on  vocational  education  and  are  ex- 
pending many  more  millions  every  year  on  general  educa- 
tion without  providing  for  the  essentials  of  health  care  and 
body  training  that  would  insure  maximum  returns  on  the 
investment. 

The  casualties  of  war  are  often  thought  of  as  unnecessary 
waste  of  life,  and  to  state  that  the  preventable  deaths  in 
peace  time  are  more  than  the  deaths  in  war  would  seem 
extravagant.  Indeed  the  physical  handicaps  and  injuries 
from  war  (preventable  by  preventing  war),  are  fewer,  less 
serious  than  the  physical  handicaps  of  adults  occasioned 
by  lack  of  proper  child  hygiene  and  physical  training  in 
peace.  In  the  first  year  of  war  75,000  British  soldiers  were 
killed.  In  that  period  Great  Britain  had  3,000,000  men 
under  arms.  The  loss  was  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
The  peace  loss  in  Britain  is  greater.  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
in  speaking  on  the  Nation's  Vitality  in  December,  19 15, 
said: 

"If  we  take  the  number  of  babies  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  the  women  of  this  nation  and  who  ought  to  be  born,  we 
have  938,000.  The  number  which  succeeds  in  getting 
born  is  about  800,000.  This  is  not  a  good  beginning.  It 
means  that  138,000  have  not  sufficient  vitaUty  to  get  them- 
selves born;  it  also  means  that  the  mothers  were  not  prop- 
erly fed  and  properly  instructed.  Of  the  800,000  babies 
who  do  damage  to  enter  the  world,  100,000  die  before  they 
are  one  year  old.  This  means  dirty  milk  or  no  milk  at  all — 
slums,  bad  food,  ignorance.     We  lose  100,000  before  one 
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year  of  age;  we  drop  another  100,000  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  fifteen,  just  when  they  are  becoming  industrial  pro- 
ducers and  available  for  military  service,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder who  do  grow  up  we  find  that  another  100,000  have 
to  be  rejected  for  military  service  because  they  are  unfit; 
that  is  37V2  per  cent  destroyed  in  peace  for  the  2V2  per 
cent  destroyed  by  the  whole  German  army  firing  shot  and 
shell  at  them." 

There  are  many  people  interested  today  in  public  health, 
national  vitality  and  child  hygiene,  but  the  varied  character 
of  the  work  done,  the  lack  of  centralization,  direction  and 
supervision,  the  conflicting  agencies  in  the  field  indicate 
that  the  state  has  been  satisfied  with  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Workers  in  the  field  of  hygiene  and  public 
health  are  imprest  not  only  with  the  tremendous  health 
losses,  but  also  with  the  amount  of  ignorance  prevailing 
in  simple  matters  of  personal  and  community  hygiene. 
Many  people  are  seeking  health  by  following  the  advice  of 
fake  professors  with  the  secret  of  giving  * 'health,  strength 
and  vigor  by  a  special  system  of  breathing;"  others  respond 
to  the  vicious  advertisements  in  inferior  newspapers  of 
patent  remedies  which  "restore  vigor"  and  "cure  all  dis- 
eases;" and  others  try  to  mix  the  beer  and  a  "waltz  series" 
of  a  Turnverein  into  a  draught  of  health. 

Much  of  the  really  honest  work  of  the  school  and  hospi- 
tal is  a  failure.  The  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren has  developed  little  beyond  the  inspection  stage; 
hospital  clinics  are  "patching  up"  in  a  hurried  and  tem- 
porary way  preventable  defects  in  many  cases;  physical 
training  in  the  schools  is  disliked  by  the  children  and  ath- 
letics in  high  schools  and  college  persist  as  a  special  func- 
tion of  an  athletic  aristocracy.  There  is  no  program  or 
constructive  plan  for  health  care  and  physical  training  of 
the  child  that  would  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that  as  a 
nation  we  were  interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  most 
valuable  national  resource. 

The  results  of  the  recent  draft  examinations  indicate 
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our  weakness.     Recently  the  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  is  available.     It  gives  the  following: 

Total  called 3,082,945 

Total  examined  by  local  boards 2,510,706 

Total  rejected  by  local  boards  for  physical  reasons 730,756 

Percentage  rejected  of  those  examined 29 . 1 1 

To  this  percentage  of  rejections  by  the  local  boards 
should  be  added  the  rejections  at  the  cantonments.  The 
medical  corps  at  the  cantonments  have  rejected  from  two 
to  eleven  per  cent  of  the  men  certified  by  the  local  boards. 
The  total  rejections  must  therefore  be  somewhere  between 
3 1 . 1 1  and  40. 1 1  per  cent. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  selectives  for  the  National  Army 
by  Dr.  Fisk  and  in  the  19 15  report  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  by  the  Surgeon  General,  the  chief 
items  of  rejection  have  been  eyes,  teeth,  underweight,  hernia, 
heart,  and  feet.'  These  items  constitute  defects  which 
could  be  prevented  largely,  or  corrected  entirely,  by  ade- 
quate attention  to  child  hygiene  and  physical  education. 

The  evidence  of  the  draft  has  been  preceded  by  numerous 
reports  on  our  physical  degeneration.  Studies  by  Rapeer, 
Ayres,  Gulick,  Fisk,  Fisher,  Kohnky,  Biurnham,  Wood,  and 
Steenhoff  have  reported  on  the  health  status  of  school 
children  and  school  teachers,  the  enormous  losses  in  money 
and  happiness,  and  the  causes  and  prevention  of  this  de- 
ficiency. What  a  folly  it  is,  therefore,  to  provide  elabo- 
rately for  vocational  education  and  make  no  provision  for 
securing  in  all  education  the  best  fruits  of  the  process.  The 
fundamental  and  essential  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  means  for  conserving  the  health  of  the 
young  of  the  nation  and  to  so  train  them  that  they  will  be 
strong  and  vigorous  to  carry  on  not  only  the  vocations  of 
peace  but  also  the  practise  of  war  if  that  be  required. 
Aside  from  winning  the  war,  this  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant condition  facing  the  nation.  It  is  so  for  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place  the  school  as  an  institution  is  not  now 
organized  to  preserve  and  promote  physical  vigor.     It  is 
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engaged  primarily  in  training  the  mind.  So  profound  is 
this  adjustment  by  the  young  of  the  human  species  that 
important  and  essential  vital  organs  and  processes  are  im- 
paired. The  dangers  of  this  adjustment  from  a  natural 
open-air  play  life  to  an  artificial,  mechanically  ventilated 
school-room  discipline  has  been  strongly  stated  by  Tyler, 
and  Gulick  has  spoken  of  the  same  problem  in  these  words : 
"so  extensive  a  readjustment  of  the  life  habits  of  the  young 
of  a  species  has  never  before  been  attempted."  It  should 
not  be  necessary  but  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
human  being  evolved  into  the  kind  of  organism  it  is  under 
conditions  vastly  different  from  those  to  which  the  young  of 
the  species  are  subjected  today.  Out-door  air,  play,  free- 
dom, coarse  food,  have  been  replaced  for  half  the  waking 
hours  of  the  child  with  indoor  air,  formal  gymnastics,  disci- 
pline and  predigested,  refined  food  elements.  Civilization 
is  subjecting  the  young  of  the  species  to 'tests  and  condi- 
tions so  hard  and  so  difficult  that  the  majority  of  school 
children  are  distinctly  impaired  physically.  In  addition, 
the  emphasis  on  mental  training  without  a  wise  provision 
for  a  sound  physical  foundation  on  which  to  elaborate, 
the  nervous  system  adds  to  the  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  neuroses.  We  have  ignored  the  teaching  of  evolu- 
tion and  without  providing  for  the  development  of  the 
child  in  harmony  with  nature's  procedure  in  developing 
the  race  we  throw  excessive  burdens  upon  organs  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  and  neglect  to  develop  other  organs 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  entire  organism. 

In  the  second  place,  the  school  has  been  interested  in  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  compulsory  education,  whether 
that  compulsion  came  from  state  law,  or  from  "standards 
of  admission"  set  by  college  or  professional  school.  The 
emphasis  has  been  upon  training  the  mind.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  individual  vision  and  initiative  in  conserving 
child  life,  the  school  as  organized  today  could  not  exist. 
The  Foundations  that  are  chiefly  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare are  the  sort  of  organizations  one  would  expect  in  a 
democracy,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  indi- 
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vidual  scattered  and  relatively  ineffective  effort  of  the 
present  day  represents  the  best  organization  and  maximum 
efficiency  which  will  come  in  a  fully  developed  and  matured 
democracy. 

A  centralized  plan  for  the  organization  and  supervision 
of  health  care  and  body  training  does  not  require  the  aid 
of  a  divine  providence,  nor  the  guidance  of  a  benevolent 
monarch.  It  may  be  accomplished  in  a  democracy — a 
democracy  awake  to  its  problems  and  conscious  of  its 
responsibilities.  In  this  way  there  would  be  provision  for 
the  health  care  and  physical  training  of  all  school  children. 
In  addition,  there  should  be  available  for  expectant  mothers 
and  for  infants,  proper  supervision,  instruction,  and  guid- 
ance, and  for  all  adults  the  most  effective  and  complete 
assistance  in  achieving  and  maintaining  vigorous  health. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  three  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Bill  will  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  kind  of  organization  for  national  health 
that  is  needed.  This  bill  provides  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  teachers,  for  investiga- 
tions and  reports.  Under  a  Department  of  Health,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Secretary  for  Health,  much  more  than  sug- 
gested here  could  be  accomplished. 

I — The  Smith-Hughes  bill  provides  for  the  training  of 
"teachers  of  agriculture,  trade,  industrial  and  home 
economics    subjects."     Translated    into    provision 
for  the  preservation   of   the  nation's  greatest  and 
most  valuable  natural  resource,  the  nation's  vital- 
ity, we  have  federal  aid  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  directors  of  child  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  at'  present.     The  Bureau 
of  Education  in  19 14  reported  that  of  1300  cities  with  a 
population  of  2,500  to  30,000,  inclusive,   516  cities  have 
medical  inspection  systems;  that  86  of  the  516  have  one  or 
more  school  nurses.     Some  schools  have  physicians,   but 
invariably  these  are  men  trained  in  pathology  and  looking 
for  disease,  but  with  no  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
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of  child  hygiene.  Terman,  a  few  years  ago,  indicated  the 
lack  of  professional  training  in  this  field.  The  medical  in- 
spection in  most  instances  consists  in  listing  the  defects, 
without  any  definite  follow  up  to  secure  proper  treatment. 
One  of  the  best  Medical  Inspection  Departments  in  the 
country  is  disturbed  because  the  children  with  defective 
vision  are  being  fitted  at  the  local  5  c.  and  10  c.  stores.  This 
fact  indicates  the  need. 

We  have  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
physical  education  but  the  individualistic  and  isolated 
schools  have  been  totally  unable  to  arrive  at  any  agree- 
ment regarding  courses  of  instruction,  or  to  produce  an 
effective,  centralized  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
situation  is  chaotic.  One  school  turns  out  an  indexed, 
stereotyped  teacher,  trained  in  German  gymnastics;  an- 
other graduates  an  artist  in  Swedish  gymnastic  precision; 
another  produces  an  eclectic  training  in  games  and  dances; 
another  presents  to  the  waiting  lists  of  the  Teachers'  Agen- 
cies an  exponent  of  Delsarte  or  Dalcroze.  Diplomas  are 
granted  without  any  standardization  as  regards  curriculum, 
aims,  or  methods.  If  you  asked  if  there  was  any  common 
agreement  on  aims,  purposes,  or  methods,  you  would  only 
need  to  read  the  issues  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Review  to  appreciate  the  divergent  elements  in  the  field. 
A  recent  convention  listened  to  papers  with  the  following 
titles: 

I — Skill,  Strength  and  Endurance  as  Ends  in  Training  for 
Citizenship. 

2 — Deliberation,  Reflection,  Determination,  Persever- 
ance, and  Self-Control  as  Ends  in  Physical  Training. 

3 — The  Development  of  Morality  thru  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Accomplished  by  Obedience  to  Authority. 

4 — The  Purpose  of  High  School  Athletics  is  for  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Individual  in  Physique,  Skill,  Self-confi- 
dence, and  Efficiency. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  present  status  of  physical 
educators  in  the  educational  world  is  so  low  with  such  con- 
fusion in  stated  aims  and  purposes?    At  a  recent  conven- 
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tion  of  the  Association,  I  spoke  of  this  difficulty  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Our  normal  schools  are  not  meeting  their  problems  in  a 
way  which  will  give  us  national  unity  in  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  most  effective  way.  One  group  teaches  German 
gymnastics,  another  school  specializes  in  Swedish  gym- 
nastics, a  school  in  a  different  section  teaches  an  eclectic 
compound  with  such  success  that  our  magazines  are  con- 
stantly publishing  such  anachronisms  as  A  New  System  of 
Physical  Education;  My  System;  The  Jonesville  System  of 
Physical  Training,  etc.  There  is  antagonism  between  the 
schools  with  reference  to  the  con+  nt  of  their  offering;  the 
rivalry  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  personality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  teaching  staff. 

Our  normal  schools  need  a  unifying  principle  bringing  us 
all  together,  ready  and  equipt  to  work  with  each  other  and 
with  enough  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  those  engaged  in  the  general  field  to  make 
for  unity  and  solidarity  of  action.  We  need  to  get  to- 
gether and  predicate  our  efforts  to  the  education  of  the  one 
and  same  child.  The  superintendent  or  principal  of  schools 
can  not  afford  to  be  narrow  in  this  respect  either.  He 
needs  us  as  much  as  we  need  him.  We  can  not  shut  our- 
selves off  from  the  general  field  and  say  that  we  are  so 
specialized  that  our  work  does  not  concern  other  teachers 
and  that  their  work  does  not  concern  us." 

This  confusion  in  normal  schools  of  physical  education 
extends  into  the  schools  seeking  teachers  of  this  subject.  A 
school  in  one  county  obtains  a  teacher  espousing  a  certain 
system ;  a  neighboring  county  obtains  a  teacher  using  oppo- 
site methods  and  having  opposite  aims.  They  can  not  both 
be  right.  This  is  the  situation.  If  a  school,  let  us  say 
Centertown,  wishes  to  start  work  in  physical  education, 
it  sends  usually  to  a  teachers'  agency  with  request  for  a 
teacher  of  physical  culture.  Those  of  you  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  training  of  teachers  are  familiar  with  those 
blanks  on  character,  personality  and  training,  which  we  are 
constantly  filling  out.     It  is  a  deplorable  feature  that  the 
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school  must  obtain  the  haphazard  and  often  inefficient  ser- 
vice that  it  does.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  town  of  Centertown,  whether  it  is  a  village  of  500 
people,  or  whether  it  is  a  town  of  10,000,  or  a  large  city — 
it  should  be  possible  for  such  a  town  or  city  to  readily  ob- 
tain from  the  state  or  federal  government,  whenever  needed, 
as  Dewey  suggests,  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  informa- 
tion available  for  selecting  not  only  a  teacher  or  director 
but  also  and  of  equal  importance  the  best  advice  existent 
regarding  the  plan  and  curriculum  with  which  the  teacher 
or  director  is  to  work. 

At  present  the  school  gambles  on  getting  a  good  teacher. 
While  it  is  not  permitted  a  teacher  of  English  literature  to 
choose  between  studying  the  novels  of  Hawthorne  or  the 
novels  of  London,  to  determine  between  such  plays  as 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  or  the  Lure  and  The  Fight,  the 
teacher  of  physical  education,  depending  upon  her  normal 
training,  will  teach  German  gymnastics  or  Swedish  gym- 
nastics, or  an  eclectic  compound  of  some  Gilbert  and  Del- 
sarte  exercises  flavored  with  Chalif's  interpretation  or 
Hinman's  method  of  presentation. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  school  anywhere  in  this 
nation  to  obtain  a  teacher  of  physical  education  prepared 
to  teach  in  that  school  the  kind  of  work  that  by  experience, 
investigation,  and  report  had  been  found  most  valuable 
in  helping  the  child  to  make  the  adjustment  to  school 
life  and  to  maintain  its  health  and  efficiency. 

2 — The  Smith-Hughes  Bill  provides  money  for  the  paying 
of  salaries  of  teachers  of  "trade,  home  economics,  and  in- 
dustrial subjects."  How  important  is  some  such  provision 
for  hygiene  and  physical  education?  In  many  places  the 
teachers  of  physical  education  are  without  a  high  school 
education.  The  salaries  available  in  most  places  are  in- 
sufficient to  attract  well-trained  men  and  women.  The 
women  teachers  are  better  prepared  and  more  available 
than  the  men.  The  men  in  the  work,  with  exceptions, 
are  not  adequately  trained.  The  education  they  have  had 
has  beeii  directed  more  at  their  heels  than  at  their  head; 
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they  know  how  to  do  giant  swings,  but  know  nothing  of 
child  psychology,  ventilation,  child  hygiene,  or  preventive 
medicine.  Altogether,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the 
most  desirable,  educated  men  and  women  can  be  attracted 
to  the  field,  when  the  salaries  are  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

3 — The  Smith-Hughes  Bill  provides  for  "federal  studies, 
investigations  and  reports"  to  aid  the  states  "in  the  es- 
tablishment of  vocational  schools  and  classes." 

The  workers  in  physical  education  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  entirely  unable  to  conduct  satisfactory  studies, 
investigations,  or  reports.  This  is  due  mainly  to  their  in- 
sufficient and  unscientific  training.  Many  are  giving 
physical  examinations  who  are  totally  unfit  by  training,  or 
experience,  to  detect  defects  in  heart  action,  in  lung,  feet 
or  other  important  structures.  Having  the  limited  train- 
ing of  the  typical  school  of  physical  education,  they  have 
been  unable  to  introduce  or  promote,  on  the  basis  of 
study  or  conception,  striking  and  important  movements  in 
the  education  or  health  field.  The  playground  move- 
ment, the  Boy  Scout  movement,  the  Social  Center  move- 
ment, have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those  outside  the  physical 
education  field.  As  a  group,  the  teachers  of  physical 
education  are  unable  to  conceive  or  conduct  experiments, 
investigations  or  surveys  demanding,  as  these  do,  scientific 
and  thoro  training.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  better 
trained  teachers  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  and 
scientific  work  related  to  this  whole  question  of  health 
care,  maintenance  and  development,  we  need  only  to  enu- 
merate some  of  the  problems  most  in  need  of  investigation. 

What  courses  are  essential  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher 
of  hygiene,  a  teacher  of  physical  education?  What  is 
the  minimum  requirement  in  hours  and  years?  Should 
human  anatomy  with  dissection  be  studied?  Should  the 
physiology  provide  laboratory  work  of  a  scientific  kind? 
Is  it  essential  to  require  bacteriology? 

Should  this  teacher  have  philosophy  and  ethics?  How 
much  chemistry  should  be  required?  Is  sociology  impor- 
tant?    Is  economics  necessary? 
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What  is  the  relative  importance  of  formal  gymnastics, 
games  and  dancing?  If  the  teacher  is  a  woman,  how  much 
heavy  apparatus  work  should  be  given?  Should  she  be 
able  to  swim,  play  baseball,  basketball,  and  soccer? 

Should  practise  teaching  be  obHgatory  before  graduation? 
What  would  this  requirement  involve  in  hours  and  stand- 
ards? How  far  is  practise  teaching  of  classmates  capable 
of  substitution  for  practise  teaching  of  children? 

What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  effects  of  physical  educa- 
tion of  a  particular  kind  upon  the  vital  processes  of  the 
school  child?  How  do  these  effects  compare  with  the  ef- 
fects of  school  life  with  restricted  or  with  no  physical  educa- 
tion? What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  educative  process  with 
and  without  games  of  a  particular  kind?  How  great  a 
participation  is  necessary  to  provide  in  school  the  margin 
of  motor  activity  essential  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  child?  Are  the  minimum  essentials  of  a  game's  pro- 
gram identical  with  the  minimum  essentials  of  a  formal 
gymnastic  program? 

Do  Swedish  gymnastics  interfere  with  the  elasticity  of 
the  voice?  Do  all  formal  gymnastics  of  whatever  variety 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  voice?  Is  it  true 
as  some  vocal,  elocution,  and  dramatic  teachers  suggest, 
that  all  formal  gymnastics  tend  to  restrict,  tighten  and 
bind  the  individual  and  hence  to  hinder  a  natural  rhythmic 
flowing  type  of  expression  in  voice  and  in  movement? 

Are  there  any  conclusions  regarding  the  desirable  tem- 
perature of  the  gymnasium?  Should  this  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  schoolroom?  In  a  recent  investigation  it 
was  found  "that  children  in  classrooms  with  closed  win- 
dows and  ventilated  by  mechanical  methods  were  more 
subject  to  respiratory  diseases  not  sufficiently  severe  to 
keep  them  from  school  attendance  than  were  the  children 
who  were  in  classrooms  kept  at  the  same  or  lower  tem- 
perature and  ventilated  wholly  by  open  windows."  Is  cir- 
culated air,  60  per  cent  humidity,  and  65°  temperature, 
injurious    to    health?    Should    a   bath    follow    gymnastic 
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exercise?     If  showers   are   not   available  •  what   should   be 
the  procedure? 

Is  it  true  that  the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  school 
children  is  facilitated  by  the  practise  of  deep  breathing 
following  the  gymnastic  exercises?  Should  breathing  be 
natural  and  follow  as  a  consequence  of  activity  which  pro- 
duces increased  respiratory  need,  or  should  it  be  artificially 
developed?  How  much  of  the  foot  troubles  of  pupils  in 
high  school  is  due  to  the  prevailing  methods  of  gymnastic 
instruction  and  how  much  to  prevailing  styles  of  shoes? 
What  could  be  done  in  a  gymnastic  way  to  prevent  weak 
and  fallen  arches?  Is  there  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  de- 
fective spines  in  high  school  girls,  as  some  investigators 
report?  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  prevailing  types 
of  physical  training  in  the  schools? 

The  war  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  men  suffer 
from  war  neuroses  after  shell  shock.  Studies  of  these  cases 
indicate  that  they  represent  individuals  with  defective 
nervous  systems.  How  many  of  these  were  caused  by 
present  methods  in  hygiene  and  physical  education,  and 
how  many  could  have  been  prevented  by  applying  to  all 
children  the  best  methods  for  child  care  and  training?  Does 
school  over-pressure  enter  in  the  causation  of  the  neuroses 
seen  in  children?  Is  Terman  moderate  in  the  statement 
that  ''of  the  18,000,000  children  now  in  public  schools 
the  lives  of  probably  a  half  million  will  be  rendered  miser- 
able failures  because  of  one  or  another  of  the  neuroses?" 
How  far  would  intelligent  control  and  direction  of  the  play 
life  of  all  school  children  prevent  the  development  of  idio- 
pathic epilepsy?  Wliat  about  dementia  praecox?  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  intelligent  and  wise 
study  of  cause  thru  a  centralized  agency  much  of  the  waste 
of  this  kind  could  be  removed? 

An  important  item  as  a  cause  for  rejection  of  the  men 
called  to  the  national  army  was  underweight.  Does  this 
represent  lack  of  food  or  lack  of  power  of  assimilation? 
The  record  of  most  men  in  the  cantonments  shows  an  in- 
crease in  weight.     This  followed  a  course  of  very  active 
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physical  training.  How  many  cases  of  rejection  would 
have  been  accepted  if  proper  and  thoro  physical  training 
had  been  provided  in  the  whole  period  of  school  life?  If 
the  power  of  assimilation  had  been  developed  in  child- 
hood would  it  not  only  have  kept  these  children  in  good 
weight,  but  also  have  prevented  much  disease  due  to  in- 
fection occurring  in  weak  and  run-down  bodies? 

Fisk  says,  in  speaking  of  the  draft  examinations,  ''The 
most  superficial  analysis  shows  very  clearly  that  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  these  rejected  men  owe  their  impairments 
either  to  ignorance  or  neglect."  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
hope  that  an  effective  organization  for  child  hygiene  and 
physical  training  could  correct  and  prevent  a  large  part 
of  the  ignorance  and  neglect?  While  we  may  not  look 
forward  to  a  social  adjustment  for  all  members  of  society 
by  which  all  ignorance  and  neglect  will  be  removed,  we  may 
with  some  hope  expect  to  see  in  the  near  future  federal 
and  state  provision  for  child  hygiene  and  physical  train- 
ing in  line  with  the  beginnings  in  this  field  recently  made 
by  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

JESS^  Feiring  W1I.I.IAMS 
University  of  Cincinnati 


AN  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
EDUCATION 

In  international  relations  the  war  has  hastened  the  real- 
ization of  good  hopes.  Possibilities  have  suddenly  advanced 
to  probabilities  of  a  better  understanding  among  nations, 
and  we  in  America  may  confidently  anticipate  large  benefit 
from  new  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  new  com- 
mercial and  financial  ties  with  the  sympathetic  peoples  of 
every  continent  whom  we  have  joined  in  a  stupendous 
struggle  for  truth,  honor  and  justice. 

Military  victory  over  Germany  and  Austria,  chief  crim- 
inal disturbers  of  the  world's  happiness,  seems  comparatively 
near  at  hand.  When  this  is  secured,  the  immediate  goal 
of  the  present  associates  in  arms  will  have  been  reached. 
But,  plainly,  a  greater  goal  Hes  ahead,  the  attainment  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  harder  than  winning  success  in  the 
glowing  cause  that  now  so  largely  absorbs  our  thought,  the 
goal  of  lasting  cooperation  with  our  allies  for  the  common 
good. 

After  the  war,  when  wearied  peoples  must  needs  begin 
anew  their  daily  tasks  under  the  burden  of  bewildering 
losses,  when  traditional  jealousies  may  again  awake  sus- 
picion and  conflicting  national  interests  evoke  old  enmity, 
when  anxious  rivalries  are  certain  once  more  to  beget  dis- 
turbing irritation,  when  the  existing  friendships  of  nations 
will  be  increasingly  subject  to  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  a 
desperate  and  revengeful  foe,  who  can  only  profit  by  dis- 
pute— then  will  inevitably  be  required  a  determined  joint 
effort  of  the  enhghtened  among  the  opponents  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  everywhere  to  nurture  the  mutual  confidence 
that  now  strengthens  them  all. 

The  one  field  where  untrammeled  cooperation  to  this  end 
can  begin  at  once  is  education.  No  one  questions^  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  educational  authorities  of  any  of  the  Allied 
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nations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  from  any  group  of  them 
could  issue  such  a  mendacious  manifesto  as  the  Es  ist  nicht 
wahr  pamphlet,  signed  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  a  sorry  lot  of  German  professors,  ready  to  spread  the 
poison  of  untruth,  themselves  envenomed  by  false  doctrine. 
The  attitude  of  such  professors,  just  because  they  were 
professors  of  high  place  and  by  our  expectation  therefore 
absolutely  honest,  has  caused  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  all  German  teachers,  and  the  notorious  ninety- 
three  will  have  to  acknowledge  publicly  their  wrong-think- 
ing and  expiate  publicly  their  wrong-doing  before  any  of 
them  or  their  colleagues  can  be  readmitted  to  the  frank 
fellowship  of  scholars.  No  one  questions,  furthermore,  the 
eagerness  of  the  educational  authorities  of  any  of  the  Allied 
nations  to  use  their  influence  for  disinterested  ends.  And 
this  influence,  all  will  agree,  is  huge.  Universities  nowadays 
have  as  important  a  function  as  the  monasteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  supplying  national  leaders.  That  no  one 
can  doubt  who  calls  to  mind  the  numerous  names  of  some- 
time professors,  down  to  Masaryk,  the  latest  addition  to 
the  eminent  group,  not  to  mention  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  for  good  reason  are  guiding  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world.  Education,  in  truth,  is  the  watchword 
of  the  hour.  All  classes  recognize  its  power.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  only  safe  basis  for  the  ideal  democ- 
racies that  inhabit  and  delight  our  dreams. 

We  are  all  being  educated  to  a  new  conception  of  patriot- 
ism, seeing  it  superbly  grow  from  more  to  more  into  a  vivid 
sense  of  obligation  to  humanity.  The  youth  of  our  time 
are  starting  life  with  a  consciousness  of  the  beauty  as  well 
as  the  power  of  international  fraternity.  Those  who  are 
fighting  on  foreign  soil  in  the  common  cause  of  right  are 
growing  aware  that  the  walls  and  partitions  of  their  old 
narrow  intellectual  abodes  are  being  torn  away.  They  are 
speedily  learning  that,  as  Coriolanus  put  it,  ''There  is  a 
world  elsewhere,"  a  world  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  frontier, 
and  their  views  of  public  affairs  are  being  transfigured  by 
a  vision  of  the  federation  of  mankind. 
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Over  twenty- two  years  ago  (in  June,  1896)  I  was  bold 
enough  to  publish  an  article  of  considerable  length,  in  the 
Revue  Internationale  de  V Enseignement,  on  Les  Universites  de 
France  et  d'Amerique,  in  which  I  urged  a  continuous  inter- 
change of  students  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
advocated  the  establishment  at  French  universities  of  a  new 
type  of  doctor's  degree,  the  Doctorat  de  I'Universite  (de 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  etc.),  and  pointed  out  the  unexcelled  op- 
portunities for  graduate  work  even  then  in  some  depart- 
ments of  some  American  universities,  in  the  hope  not  only 
of  making  conditions  of  study  in  France  more  appealing  to 
Americans,  but  also  of  inducing  at  least  a  few  French  stu- 
dents to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  readers  of  the  Educa- 
TiONAi^  Review  to  see  from  the  opening  of  that  article  how 
curiously  it  anticipated  ideas  that  now  extensively  prevail 
and  hopes  that  are  on  the  way  to  generous  fulfillment. 

''II  se  produit  en  ce  moment  un  mouvement  important 
dans  le  monde  universitaire  frangais  pour  encoiu-ager  les 
etudiants  Americains  k  venir  en  France.  Actuellement 
presque  tons  les  Americains,  qui  cherchent  k  Tetranger  un 
complement  d'etudes  se  rendent  en  AUemagne.  D'ou  vient 
cette  preference?  quelles  sont  les  raisons  qui  ont  ecarte 
jusqu'  k  present  les  Americains  des  centres  universitaires 
frangais  et  par  quels  moyens  serait-il  possible  de  lever  ces 
obstacles?.     .     .     .     .     . 

"On  me  permettra  de  dire  d'abord  que  je  suis  tout  k  fait 
sympathique  a  la  tentative  qui  se  fait  en  ce  moment,  et 
qu'  k  mon  avis  c'est  en  France  que  I'etudiant  americain  doit 
venir.  Du  reste,  je  suis  sur  qu'il  le  fera  si  les  Frangais  lui 
offrent  les  ressources  d'instruction  dont  il  a  besoin,  et  lui 
menagent  le  m^me  bon  accueil  qu'il  regoit  toujours  en 
AUemagne. 

"Si  je  ne  me  trompe,  tout  annonce  k  present  une  reaction 
en  Amerique  contre  les  methodes  allemandes  trop  exclusive- 
ment  suivies  jusqu'^  ce  jour.  Nous  commengons  a  nous 
apercevoir  que  nous  sommes  presque  enti^rement  ger- 
manises,  et  que  ce  fait  est  fdcheux.     Nous  commengons  k 
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nous  revolter  contre  des  methodes  qui  paraissent  souvent 
ne  pas  distinguer  Tor  des  scories,  qui  donnent  k  tous  les 
fails  la  m^me  importance,  pourvu  qu'ils  soient  nouveaux, 
et  qui  ne  tiennent  aucun  compte  de  la  necessite  de  presenter 
ces  faits  d'une  mani^re  claire  et  attrayante.  I^'Allemagne 
a  fait  de  nous  des  esprits  scientifiques,  c'est-^-dire  serieux, 
patients,  exacts,  impartiaux,  profonds.  Nous  avons  regu 
de  bonnes  leQons  et  nous  en  avons  beaucoup  profite.  Mais 
en  m^me  temps  les  AUemands  ont  exerce  sur  nous  quelques 
influences  f^cheuses,  et  nous  nous  tournons  vers  les  Frangais 
pour  nous  aider  k  les  combattre.  Ce  qui  nous  manque, 
c'est  r  esprit  de  discernment,  la  clarte  et  la  limpidite  du 
style,  I'ordre  qui  subordonne  I'accessoire  k  I'essentiel,  Tart 
de  la  mise  en  oeuvre, — toutes  qualites,  qui  contribuent  tant 
au  charme  et  k  Tutilite  des  livres  frangais,  et  qui,  lorsque 
vient  s'y  ajouter  la  maltrise  du  sujet,  les  rendent  incom- 
parables. 

"Or,  si  Ton  demande  pourquoi  les  etudiants  americains 
de  lettres  et  de  sciences  sont  peu  nombreux  en  France,  la 
cause  n'en  est  pas  tres  difficile  a  expliquer. 

"Dans  le  passe  les  Universites  frangaises  n'offraient  gu^re 
de  ressources  k  I'etudiant  avance,  et  il  lui  fallait  aller  en 
AUemagne  ou  I'enseignement  superieur  etait  mieux  adapte 
k  ses  besoins.  Aujourd'hui  la  situation  est  quelque  peu 
changee  et  en  France  et  en  Amerique.  En  France,  un  vrai 
systeme  d'enseignement  superieur  k  ete  etabli;  en  Amerique, 
le  desir  de  venir  ici  commence  a  se  manif ester,  surtout  dans 
les  universites  de  Test.  Pour  prouver  ma  derni^re  assertion, 
je  puis  dire  qu'en  ce  moment  trois  des  etudiants  qui  ont 
ete  envoyes  k  I'etranger  par  TUniversite  de  Harvard  passent 
leur  annee  k  Paris  et  travaillent  sur  des  sujets  aussi  differents 
que  la  philosophic,  I'histoire,  et  la  philologie  romane;^  et  il 
y  k  beaucoup  d'autres  anciens  etudiants  de  Harvard  qui 
s'occupent  ici  de  sciences,  politiques,  etc.  Je  dois  ajouter — 
ce  qui  est  la  chose  la  plus  importante — que  tous  sont  con- 

1  The  three  here  referred  to  were  Charles  M.  Bake  well,  now  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Yale;  James  Sullivan,  now  State  Historian  at  Albany;  and 
myself,  now  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  at  Harvard. 
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tents  de  ce  qu'ils  ont  trouve,  et  dans  quelques  cas,  au  lieu 
de  passer  ici  un  semestre  seulement,  comme  ils  en  avaient 
d'abord  Fintentioni  ils  ont  decide  de  rester  au  moins  deux 
semestres,  et  peut-etre  plus. 

"On  ne  pent  pas  esperer,  bien  entendu,  que  I'exode  en 
Allemagne  cesse  tout  d'un  coup.  N'y  eM-il  pas  d' autre 
cause,  I'exemple  du  passe  suffirait  pour  emp6cher  pendant 
quelque  temps  qu'il  s'etablisse  un  grand  courant  vers  la 
France.  II  y  ^  si  longtemps  que  les  Americains  vont  en 
Allemagne  qu'ils  se  tournent  instinctivement  vers  ce  pays 
comme  vers  la  terre  promise  de  la  science;  ils  sont  encour- 
ages aussi  par  leurs  professeurs,  qui  savent  eux-m^mes  ce 
qu'on  pent  y  gagner,  et  qui  ont  pris  I'habitude  de  regarder 
I'enseignement  superieur  en  France  comme  superficial,  ou 
non  existant. 

"J'ai  sous  la  main  un  livre  qui  donne  la  carri^re  academ- 
ique  de  850  professeurs  americains  qui  enseignent  dans 
dix-neuf  Graduate  Schools  (c'est-a-dire:  ficoles  des  Hautes- 
fitudes,  oil  personne  n'est  admis  sans  avoir  etudie  auparavant 
quatre  annees  dans  une  Universite) ;  et  je  trouve  qu'il  y  en 
^155  qui  ont  le  doctorat  allemand.  Autrement  dit,  parmi 
les  maitres  qui  dirigent  les  hautes  etudes  de  nos  Universite  s, 
on  en  compte  au  moins  un  sur  six  qui  possMe  le  dipl6me 
allemand,  et  il  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup  qu'ils  representent 
tous  ceux  qui  ont  passe  une  annee  ou  deux  en  Allemagne 
et  qui  sont  revenus  chez  eux  prendre  leurs  grades.  Vrai- 
ment  I'influence  de  I'Allemagne  sur  le  monde  savant  en 
Amerique  est  enorme." 

The  movement,  started  by  a  few  Americans  then  study- 
ing in  Paris,  which  this  article  was  intended  to  promote, 
received  cbrdial  support  from  prominent  French  scholars, 
who  were  alive  to  the  large  bearing  of  the  proposed  inter- 
change on  future  national  friendships,  and  it  soon  led  to  the 
estabUshment  of  a  doctor's  degree  not  too  difficult  for  a 
young  American  graduate  to  obtain,  as  well  as  to  a  much 
livelier  interest  in  the  Americans  who  afterwards  sought 
instruction  in  France.  Not  so  readily  did  the  French  take 
to  the  idea  of  coming  to  America  to  study,  largely,  of  course, 
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because  of  the  expense  involved,  but  also  because  it  was 
too  decided  a  break  with  old  practise.  French  students  in 
general  were  unaccustomed  to  going  abroad,  and  such  as 
needed  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  English  language 
naturally  took  the  easy  road  to  England.  I  recall,  more- 
over, even  now  with  amusement,  how  frankly  my  beloved 
master,  Gaston  Paris,  exprest  to  me  his  conviction  that  Amer- 
ican English  was  not  what  his  compatriots  ought  to  learn. 
He  admitted,  to  be  siure,  that  it  might  be  safe  for  them  to 
come  to  Boston  (for,  as  he  said,  he  had  not  discovered  any 
objectionable  intonation  in  my  voice  or  provincialisms  in 
my  speech),  but  he  feared  American  English  was  for  the 
most  part  like  Swiss  French,  or  worse.  Such  an  objection 
he  would  not  raise  now.  While  I  write  these  lines  the  first 
detachment  of  some  120  young  French  women  are  driving 
thru  New  York,  having  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  to  pay  their  main  expenses  for 
a  stay  in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  secure  them  an 
A.B .  degree ;  a  group  of  twenty  French  boys  will  arrive  within 
a  few  days  to  get  practical  training  in  the  Springfield  High 
School;  and  another  group  of  twenty  French  soldiers  will 
also  soon  be  here  to  enter  our  colleges.  All  these  parties 
come  with  the  approval  and  financial  support  of  the  French 
Government.  The  doors  of  our  educational  institutions 
stand  open,  never  to  be  shut.  Thru  them  hosts  of  foreign- 
ers will  in  the  future  gladly  pass,  to  their  advantage  and 
ours. 

The  first  French  student  whom  I  helped  to  persuade  to 
cross  the  water  was  M.  Charles  Cestre.  During  the  years 
1896-8  M.  Cestre  carried  on  advanced  research  in  English 
at  Harvard.  Later  he  took  the  degree  of  Docteur-es- 
lettres  at  the  Sorbonne  and  became  a  professor  at  Bordeaux. 
Last  year  he  was  French  Exchange  Professor  at  Harvard, 
three  years,  as  it  happened,  after  I  had  myself  been  invited 
by  the  Rector  and  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  to  lecture  there. 
The  orbit  of  the  circle  is  .  complete.  Professor  Cestre  will 
be  the  first  incumbent  of  a  newly  established  chair  of 
American  Literature  and  Civilization  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
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I  for  my  part  am  now  trying  to  get  established  an  American 
International  Institute  for  Education,  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  which  will  be  to  promote  the  same  sort  of  inter- 
change of  students  with  France  (tho  now  not  only  with 
France,  but  also  with  other  friendly  nations)  which  I  was 
eager  for  twenty-two  years  ago.  The  lessons  of  this  per- 
sonal review  are  manifest :  the  internationally  minded 
students  of  one  generation  are  the  internationally  minded 
teachers  of  the  next;  international  intercourse  is  forwarded 
most  enthusiastically  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  it.  If  the  great  body  of  our  people  are  ever  brought 
to  understand  even  vaguely  the  imperative  necessity  of 
deeper  knowledge  of  foreign  lands,  many  leaders  of  opinion 
in  this  direction  must  speedily  be  developed.  Only  if  we 
give  men  and  women  of  every  state  opportunities  for  en- 
lightened travel,  bring  educated  foreigners  to  discuss  with 
educated  Americans  matters  of  common  interest,  and  get 
honest  information  concerning  one  another  spread  broad- 
cast among  nations,  will  rapid  progress  be  made  towards 
international  friendship. 

Educational  authorities  of  the  United  States  have  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  acquaintance  of  foreign 
professors  with  their  institutions,  as  well  as  of  their  pro- 
fessors' acquaintance  with  foreign  institutions,  and  several 
systems  of  exchange  professorships  have  been  brought  into 
being  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia have  been  foremost  in  this  movement,  but  other  uni- 
versities both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  have  regularly 
sought  to  secure  eminent  lecturers  from  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  disposition  to  and  the  possibility  of  such 
cooperation  have  been  incalculably  strengthened  by  Amer- 
ica's entrance  in  the  war,  and  much  closer  relations  among 
men  of  note  in  the  lands  that  trust  one  another  are  bound 
to  be  estabHshed  without  delay.  What  is  now  true  of 
mature  scholars  will  be  still  truer  of  the  younger  men  who 
are  preparing  to  carry  on  this  intellectual  work.  Already 
some  seven  thousand  foreign  students  are  enrolled  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities.     In  a  decade  there  may  be 
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seventeen  thousand.  If  so,  we  have  an  immediate  duty. 
We  must  make  ready  to  satisfy  these  emissaries  and  sure- 
ties of  good- will. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  was  called  into  be- 
ing, under  the  pressure  of  war,  to  serve  not  only  as  a  means 
of  easy  communication  between  educational  associations  of 
the  country  and  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  as  a 
clearing  house  of  opinion  and  a  starting  point  of  action  in 
the  American  educational  world.  Its  first  name  was  the 
Emergency  Council  on  Education,  but  since  it  soon  became 
evident  that  most  of  its  proposed  activities  were  permanent 
in  character,  demanding  far-sight  and  far-planning  to  bring 
them  to  satisfactory  fruition,  and  since  its  program  was 
not  only  national  in  scope  but  involved  cooperation  in  a 
distinctive  national  way  with  similar  councils  in  other  lands 
and  with  foreign  governments,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
one  it  now  bears. 

The  Council  is  composed  at  present  of  delegates  from 
some  twenty  national  associations  of  educational  institu- 
tions, societies  of  scholars,  boards  and  foundations,  and  may 
be  enlarged  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  No  such 
ail-embracing  organization,  representing  almost  every  form 
of  American  education,  ever  previously  existed  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  power  for  good  has  already  been  demonstrated  and 
its  Hkelihood  of  permanence  increases  steadily. 

Before  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  estab- 
lished, the  War  Department  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
the  facilities  provided  by  the  Council  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment's wishes  regarding  the  colleges  known  thruout  the 
land,  and  they  have  since  openly  testified  to  the  important 
help  they  have  received  from  the  Council  by  its  prompt 
and  efficient  cooperation  with  them  in  making  the  Corps  a 
success. 

The  Surgeon-General  has  committed  to  the  Council 
the  arrangements  for  the  training  of  ten  thousand  nurses  in 
American  colleges  to  which  women  are  admitted,  another 
mark  of  the  Government's  confidence  in  the  Council's 
strength. 
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A  judicious  Committee  on  Education  for  Citizenship  are 
now  working  on  extensive  plans  to  bring  home  to  our  young 
men  and  women  better  than  has  hitherto  been  done  their 
privileges  and,  still  more,  their  duties  as  future  guides  of  a 
land  seemingly  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  ad- 
vancing civilization. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  on  National  Defense,  the 
Council  has  made  all  the  arrangements  and  secured  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  reception  of  a  very  distinguished  Brit- 
ish Educational  Mission  headed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  and  including  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
London,  and  Birmingham,  sent  here  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  procuring  closer 
cooperation  between  the  educational  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  an  end  greatly  desired  on  both  sides. 

Such  opportunities  of  service  as  this  last  mentioned  lie 
particularly  within  the  province  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Educational  Relations,  who  have  received  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Government  for  other  plans  that  they 
have  made  with  similar  objects  in  view.  The  following 
gratifying  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  by  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  is  here  made  public  for  the 
first  time : 

The  Secretary  01?  State 
Washington,  August  15,  1918. 
Dear  President  CampbeIvL: 

On  July  6th  Professor  Schofield  left  with  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  a  memorandum  concerning 
the  Committee  on  International  Educational  Relations  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  requesting  that  this 
Government  authorize  the  Council  to  state  that  their  fur- 
ther efforts  in  connection  with  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  have  its  approval. 

This  memorandum  has  received  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation and  in  reply  I  beg  to  inform  you,  as  requested  by 
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Professor  Schofield,  that  the  Government  is  in  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  high  purposes  of  the  Committee  and  earnestly 
hopes  that  the  execution  of  the  plans,  as  outhned  in  the 
memorandum,  will  result  in  strengthening  the  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

(Signed)  Robert  Lansing 
President  P.  L.  Campbell 

This  Committee  are  now  intent  on  creating  in  New  York 
City  an  American  International  Institute  for  Education, 
the  objects  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  supply  Americans  with  information  regarding  the 
educational  institutions  of  foreign  lands  and  to  supply  for- 
eigners with  information  regarding  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  America. 

2.  To  facilitate  the  entrance  of  foreign  students  to  Amer- 
ican educational  institutions,  assist  them  in  securing  a  just 
valuation  of  their  academic  attainments  and  degrees,  and 
give  them  such  individual  guidance  as  they  may  desire. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  obtain  scholarships  for  the  most  de- 
serving of  such  students  and  to  make  personal  connections 
for  all  who  need  these  in  the  furtherance  of  their  work. 

4.  To  stimulate  and,  so  far  as  possible,  provide  funds  to 
enable  American  young  men  and  women  of  promise  to  go 
abroad  for  purposes  of  study,  and  to  secure  them  access  to 
authorities  there  in  their  special  fields  of  inquiry. 

5.  To  plan  with  foreign  institutions  for  the  interchange 
of  lecturers  and  teachers,  and  to  try  to  make  the  stay  of 
eminent  visitors  in  America  widely  influential. 

6.  To  establish  bonds  between  international  societies 
formed  for  social,  commercial,  and  intellectual  intercourse. 

7.  To  effect  among  scholars  the  world  over  closer  coop- 
eration in  research. 

8.  To  arrange  conferences  to  discuss  ways  of  achieving 
wise  international  agreements. 

9.  To  encourage  the  pubHcation  of  books  regarding  the 
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history  of  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  of  America,  which  will 
tend  to  correct  misinformation  and  dispel  prejudice. 

10.  To  procure  thru  the  many  agencies  of  education  a 
more  general  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  peo- 
ples, to  the  end  of  developing  in  all  leaders  the  international 
mind. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  or- 
ganization of  this  proposed  institute.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  final  control  will  rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  and  that  whatever  gifts  it  may 
obtain  to  help  it  to  carry  on  its  work  will  in  no  way  affect 
its  independence.  The  Board  of  Management  will  be  made 
up  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Committee  on 
International  Educational  Relations,  a  body  now  composed 
of  eight  university  professors  with  special  knowledge  of 
foreign  educational  conditions.  This  Committee,  however, 
will  eventually  be  enlarged  to  include  the  chairmen  of  Com- 
mittees on  Special  Subjects,  who  will  be  chosen  by  delegates 
of  academies,  foundations,  and  learned  societies  of  national 
importance  and  will  therefore  be  recognized  by  all  as  com- 
petent to  pass  upon  questions  of  scholarship  and  to  give 
good  advice  to  students  in  their  special  fields.  With  the 
support  of  the  numerous  educational  institutions  that  they 
represent,  and  with  the  help  of  such  educational  experts, 
the  Committee  ought  to  have  unique  strength  in  carrying 
on  the  work  they  have  undertaken. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  American  International  Institute  of 
Education  will  eventually  form  part  of  a  Union  of  Inter- 
national Institutes  of  Education  similarly  constituted  in 
sympathetic  lands,  which  could  work  in  close  cooperation. 
In  such  an  event,  each  institute  (of  which  there  should  be 
but  one  of  its  kind  in  any  one  country)  would  be  entitled 
to  appoint  a  National  Director  at  every  other  institute,  who 
would  participate  in  the  deHberations  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  institute  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
as  well  as  convey  educational  information  both  to  and  from 
that  institute  to  his  own  country. 

If  this  result  were  achieved,  each  institute  would  be  in- 
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ternational  in  character  within  itself  as  well  as  within  the 
Union.  The  Directors-in-Chief  of  the  different  institutes, 
with  such  other  persons  as  the  different  Boards  of  Control 
might  designate,  would  form  a  Council  to  consider  questions 
of  common  policy,  thus  further  emphasizing  the  international 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  its  complete  dev^otion  to 
the  ideal  of  an  unfettered  republic  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  union  are  clear.  They  include 
the  avoidance  (a)  of  duplication  of  effort  to  the  same  end, 
(b)  of  expense  in  making  collections  of  the  same  material  and 
in  supplying  the  same  sort  of  information,  and  (c)  of  having 
various,  perhaps  conflicting,  agencies  in  the  same  land,  all 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  narrow  national  interest. 

Such  institutes,  furthermore,  would  inevitably  become 
centers  of  international  cooperation  and  be  certain  to  exert 
large  influence  in  promoting  international  friendliness.  The 
act  of  any  nation  in  establishing  one  within  the  union  would 
be  a  witness  to  its  good  faith  in  seeking  increased  intellectual 
intercourse  with  America,  not  primarily  for  selfish  advantage 
but  for  the  common  profit. 

The  proposal  of  the  Committee  to  establish  an  American 
International  Institute  for  Education  does  not,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  establishment  for  allied  institutes  in  other 
lands.  But  the  Committee  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  far- 
sighted  in  their  plans,  and  endeavor  to  create  an  organiza- 
tion which  would  so  commend  itself  to  foreign  agencies  ^s 
to  be  adopted  by  them  with  as  little  need  of  change  as  pos- 
sible. Various  foreign  bodies  are  now  working  on  similar 
educational  projects,  but  all  aim  at  pturely  national  advance- 
ment. These  would  probably  be  abandoned  if  the  United 
States  could  in  advance  indicate  a  better  way  of  attaining  a 
better  end — that  of  world-wide  educational  association,  with 
the  sole  desire  of  bringing  nearer  thereby  a  mental  and 
moral  federation  of  the  world. 

No  other  land,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  so  well  fitted  as  the 
United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  an  enterprise. 
No  time  could  be  more  suited  than  the  present  to  start  the 
movement,  for  all  the  Allied  countries  are  eager  to  cement 
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the  spiritual  bonds  created  by  the  war  and  all  recognize 
that  by  education  more  than  by  any  other  force  mutual 
understanding  (not  understandings)  can  be  brought  about. 

Finally  may  be  mentioned  a  movement  soon  to  begin  in 
which  the  Committee  see  large  possibilities  of  good,  and  for 
which  they,  with  others  who  are  interested  in  it,  ask  the 
support  of  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  move- 
ment, namely,  to  induce  each  state  legislature  to  establish 
Memorial  Fellowships,  in  memory  of  those  from  their  state 
who  fall  in  the  war,  whereby  in  the  future  the  most  promis- 
ing young  men  and  women  of  that  state  may  be  enabled, 
after  they  have  taken  a  college  degree  at  home,  to  study 
abroad  in  one  or  other  of  the  lands  of  the  Allies.  It  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  every  state  in  the  Union 
would  welcome  such  an  opportunity  to  equip  its  best-fitted 
citizens  for  enlightened  leadership  in  the  nation,  build  up 
among  its  own  residents  a  body  of  experts  on  conditions  in 
foreign  lands,  and,  not  the  least,  help  to  promote  achieve- 
ments in  science,  literature,  music  and  art,  which  would 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  whole  land.  Such  fellowships 
would  show  to  the  AlHes  in  a  striking  way  our  appreciation 
of  the  incalculably  great  service  they  have  rendered  us  in 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  and  bind  them  more  firmly 
to  us.  But  in  establishing  them  we  should  be  expressing 
our  gratitude  chiefly  to  our  own  youth  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  their  land. 

Our  heroic  dead  deserve  memorials.  Marble  monuments 
and  bronze  tablets  are  far  less  valuable,  far  less  permanently 
inspiring,  than  tangible  tributes  to  the  aspiration  of  the 
living,  continual  incentives  to  new  distinction.  We  could 
in  no  better  way  commemorate  the  young  men  on  our 
Honor  Rolls  of  war  than  by  encouraging  others  of  their 
type  to  emulate  their  idealistic  devotion  and  try  to  win 
places  on  our  Honor  Rolls  of  Peace. 

WiLUAM  Henry  Schofiei^d 

Harvard  University 


VI 
DISCUSSIONS 

A  NEW  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  HEAI.TH 
INSTRUCTORS^ 

This  course,  which  is  a  definite  innovation  in  pubHc 
health  work,  is  being  inaugurated  to  meet  the  problem  of 
supplementing  the  health  nurses  and  physicians  who  are 
needed  in  increasing  numbers  abroad  as  the  war  continues. 
War  revelations  have  shown  us  that  the  civil  population  of 
this  country,  is,  at  the  same  time,  threatened  with  a  men- 
acing increase  of  preventable  disease. 

The  association  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  since  pub- 
lic health  work  is  mainly  educational,  young  women  with 
teaching  ability  are  well  qualified  to  enter  the  field,  thus 
furnishing  a  new  source  of  supply  for  public  health  workers 
and  relieving  the  specialized  workers  for  overseas  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  course,  designed  to  train  a  new  type 
of  health  worker,  the  health  teacher,  is : 

To  release  trained  nurses  for  the  positions  here 
and  abroad  which  demand  their  specialized  training. 
To  increase  the  number  of  public  health  work- 
ers much  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  would  be  possible  if  the  nursing  profession 
were  to  be  relied  on  as  the  sole  source  of  supply. 
To  aid  communities  in  meeting  the  serious 
shortage  of  physicians  and  nurses  by  providing 
new  health  forces  to  work  for  the  protection  of  the 
civilian  population  against  epidemics  and  pre- 
ventable diseases,  the  menace  of  which  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  war  conditions. 

To  utilize  teaching  ability  in  a  field  where  the 
work  is  essentially  educational  and  where  there  is 

1  A  course  open  to  normal  school  and  college  graduates  is  being  estab- 
lished in  1 91 8  by  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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exceptional  opportunity  for  growth,  advancement, 
and  individual  initiative. 

To  train,  in  the  briefest  possible  time,  a  limited 
number   of   selected   women   in   the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  health  conservation  and  disease  pre- 
vention and  to  equip  them  to  supervise  the  health 
and  physical  condition  of  children  and  adults    of 
the  civil  population. 
The  course  will  hold  its  first  class  early  in  September, 
191 8,  at  the  University  Extension  building,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Dr.  E.  V.  Brumbaugh.     Dr.  Brumbaugh 
is  particularly  well  fitted  to  direct  this  course,  since,  having 
received  first  educational  experience  as  a  teacher,  principal, 
and  school  superintendent,  later  medical  experience  as  a 
physician  and  city  health  worker,  he  is  typical  of  the  new 
worker,   the  fusion  formed  from  the  grafting  of  medical 
science  to  educational  knowledge. 

M11.DRKD  C.  Evans 
M11.WAUKBS,  Wis. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

Educational  psychology.     By  Kate  Gordon.     New  York.     Henry  Holt  & 

Company,  191 7.     294  p.     $1.25. 
Applied  psychology.     By  H.  h.  Holi^ingworTh  and  A.  T.  PofpenbergEr. 

New  York.     D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1917.     337  p.     $2.25. 

Educational  psychology  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
present-day  tendency  of  writers  of  psychological  Hterature 
to  discuss  all  phases  of  mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  ex- 
perimental evidences  instead  of  theorizing  from  an  intro- 
spective basis.  The  book  is  written  in  a  free  conversa- 
tional style  that  carries  the  reader  along  with  attentive 
interest  and  minimum  of  effort.  The  discussions  are 
couched  in  the  famiHar  practical  language  of  the  every- 
day educational  world  so  that  the  interpretation  of  princi- 
ples laid  down  is  readily  made  with  Httle  or  no  chance  for 
misunderstanding  or  inaccuracy.  The  material  is  mechan- 
ically well  organized  altho  the  references  to  the  findings  of 
different  experimenters  and  investigators  might  have  been 
rendered  more  effective  and  usable  for  the  reader  if  they 
had  been  set  forth  under  numbered  or  lettered  paragraphs. 
The  experimental  material  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
bibHographed  in  the  back  of  the  book  in  a  numbered  Hst 
and  the  references  thruout  the  discussions  are  made  by 
these  numbers.  This  is  a  good  point  in  technique  of  book- 
making  as  it  saves  space  and  avoids  repeating  titles  of 
references  after  each  chapter. 

The  treatment  of  Growth  of  Human  Structure,  Growth  of 
Behavior,  which  includes  instinct,  motor  capacities,  and 
sensory  capacities,  and  the  discussions  on  The  Learning 
Process,  Imagination,  Observation  and  Report,  Memory, 
Reason,  The  Transfer  of  Training  and  Ideas,  and  Atten- 
tion, Feeling,  and  Will  are  complete  enough  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  findings  from  the  most  important  experiments 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  these  fields.     Many  of  the 
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experiments  are  described  in  sufficient  detail  to  serve  as  a 
helpful  guide  to  teachers  of  educational  psychology  in  con- 
ducting similar  experiments  in  connection  with  classroom 
procedure. 

The  author,  however,  fails  to  discuss  in  any  adequate 
degree  the  significance  of  the  results  of  these  experiments 
as  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  educational  problems  and 
as  a  guide  to  educational  practise.  The  last  three  chap- 
ters on  The  Psychology  of  Language  Teaching,  The  Teach- 
ing of  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic,  are  more  a  discussion  of 
devices  than  an  application  of  psychological  principles  to 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  The  author  evidently 
overlooked  an  opportunity  for  doing  the  thing  that  must 
come  next  in  the  development  of  educational  psychological 
literature,  namely,  the  appHcation  of  Whole  Method  in 
Memorizing,  Creative  Imagination,  Observation  and  Re- 
port, and  the  like,  to  the  teaching  of  definite  bodies  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  reading,  arithmetic,  drawing,  geography, 
history,  literature,  foreign  language,  and  science.  The  book 
is,  however,  an  excellent  effort  in  the  right  direction  and 
should  stimulate  those  who  read  it  and  use  it  in  classes 
to  work  out  into  the  field  of  definite  appHcation. 

Applied  psychology,  by  H.  L.  Hollingworth  and  A.  T. 
Poffenberger,  Jr.,  is  a  timely  book  that  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  study  of  psychology  in 
general  and  upon  its  practical  appHcations  in  particular. 
The  material  is  mechanically  well  organized  so  that  each 
chapter  is  a  comprehensive  unit  and  usable  without  regard 
to  the  other  discussions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  inter- 
relations between  the  problems  treated  in  the  various  chap- 
ters is  definitely  brought  out.  The  language  is  so  free  from 
technical  terminology  and  impHcations  that  the  layman 
will  find  the  book  readable,  interesting,  and  of  practical 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appHcation  of  fundamental 
psychological  principles  is  so  obvious  that  the  student  of 
psychology  will  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  psychology  as  a  factor  in  developing  modem 
civiHzation.     The  treatment  of  heredity,  sex  and  age,  en- 
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vironmental  conditions,  work,  rest,  fatigue  and  sleep,  and 
drugs  and  stimulants  lays  down  the  practical  factors  and 
conditions  that  predominate  the  behavior  of  human  be- 
ings in  any  field  of  action,  whether  it  is  machine  shop,  law, 
schoolroom,  medicine,  army,  or  what  not.  Having  set 
forth  these  factors  and  conditions  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  the  authors  discuss  the  methods  of  applying 
psychology  to  special  fields  and  then  illustrate  the  methods 
by  applying  them  to  the  fields  of:  the  executive,  the  work- 
shop, the  market,  the  law,  the  social  workers,  medicine, 
and  education. 

The  entire  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  have  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  work  in  experimental  psy- 
chology and  upon  the  teaching  of  general  psychology.  The 
tendency  of  general  psychology  is  always  to  become  too 
metaphysical.  The  tendency  of  experimental  psychology  is 
to  become  too  formal  and  hence  too  detached  from  the 
practical  problems  of  human  behavior.  Applied  psychology 
shows  how  to  employ  practical  forms  of  human  behavior 
as  the  experimental  material  for  discovering  psychological 
laws  and  principles.  The  laws  of  psychological  effects  of 
illumination,  for  example,  can  be  derived  from  studying 
conditions  and  results  in  workshops,  banks,  schoolrooms, 
mercantile  establishments,  and  such,  better  than  by  merely 
studying  the  physiology  of  vision  and  by  trying  a  few  formal 
psychological  experiments.  This  point  of  view  should  go 
far  in  breaking  down  the  feeling  that  psychology  as  a  science 
is  general,  theoretical,  philosophical,  and  hence  more  cul- 
tural than  practical.  H.  W.  NuTT 
Univbrsity  op  Kansas 


An  exceptional  volume  is  International  law  codified,  by 
Pasquale  Fiori,  Professor  of  International  I^aw  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  which  has  been  translated  from  the  fifth 
ItaHan  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Edwin  M. 
Borchard,  of  Yale  University.  Professor  Fiori's  treat- 
ment of  international  law  is  highly  suggestive  and  in  many 
respects  novel.     He  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  change  its 
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name  in  order  to  have  its  scope  and  content  better  under- 
stood and  more  widely  appreciated.  He  prefers  the  French 
Droit  des  gens,  or  even  such  an  expression  as  the  law  of 
mankind  in  substitution  for  the  now  famihar  international 
law.  He  would  have  it  the  object  of  this  science  to  in- 
vestigate and  determine  the  international  rights  and  re- 
ciprocal duties  which  must  belong  to  every  member  of 
human  society  and  to  fix  the  legal  rules  covering  such 
rights  and  duties  and  the  legal  measures  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  fulfilment  (p.  35).  (New  York:  Baker,  Voorhis 
&  Company.     19 18.     75b  p.) 

A  really  massive  contribution  to  American  economic 
history  has  been  made  by  Professor  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  in  his  stout  volume  entitled.  The 
Colonial  merchants  and  the  American  Revolution.  His  treat- 
ment of  this  highly  important  topic  is  the  result  of  original 
investigation  long  and  successfully  pursued,  and  the  product 
is  in  high  degree  creditable  to  American  scholarship  in 
general  and  to  the  author  in  particular.  (New  York :  Colum- 
bia University.  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  Agents* 
1918.     646  p.     $4.00.) 


VIII 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Ecclesia  One  of  the  most  delightful  qualities  of  the 

Docens  English  people  is  their  capacity  for  frank 

self-examination  and  self-criticism  without  cant  and  with- 
out concealment.  These  traits  have  rarely  been  more 
clearly  manifested  than  in  a  report  recently  made  public 
by  an  important  group  of  men  and  women  who  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  Archbishop's  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  Office  of  the  Church. 

After  careful  study  and  deliberation  the  members  of  this 
Committee  unite  in  agreeing  that  there  is  justification  for 
most  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Church  for  its  failure  to  deliver 
its  message  effectively.  The  causes  of  the  failure  are  found 
to  be  in  part  general,  such  as  a  gradual  severance  between 
sacred  and  secular  affairs,  absorption  in  material  aims, 
lack  of  Sunday  observance,  and  unsatisfactory  education. 
In  addition  several  special  causes  are  found  to  be  at  work, 
including  the  failure  of  theological  training,  the  separation 
of  religion  from  Hfe,  and  intellectual  sloth.  The  intellectual 
weakness  of  the  clergy  is  frankly  admitted,  and  much  is 
said  of  their  lack  of  intellectual  interests  and  concerns. 

The  report  finds  that  the  whole  fault  by  no  means  lies 
with  the  clergy.  The  laity  have  also  failed,  particularly 
in  the  maintenance  of  sound  home  influence  to  impart 
reUgion  into  the  hearts  of  children. 

This  important  report  and  its  constructive  recommenda- 
tions will  well  repay  reading  and  study  by  clergymen  and 
theological  teachers  in  this  country.  It  is  contained  in  a 
book  of  nearly  200  pages,  published  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K., 
at  the  nominal  price  of  2s. 
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Women  in  Prus-  Among  the  by -products  of  the  war  that  are 
sian  universities  in  Hghter  vein  is  an  extraordinary  speech 
recently  deHvered  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Peers  by  the 
well-known  classical  scholar,  Professor  von  Wilamowitz- 
MoUendorf  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  It  seems  that 
altho  the  Berlin  professors  still  begin  their  lectures  with 
the  word  Gentlemen,  their  hearers  are  almost  exclusively 
women.  The  speech  in  question  was  an  argument  for 
lowering  the  university  standards  for  men  while  using 
the  utmost  severity  towards  women  who  wish  to  learn. 
Wilamowitz  sarcastically  observed  that  the  universities 
have  been  turned  into  girls'  schools  and  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  women  in  attendance  were  nothing 
but  little  girls  in  short  frocks.  These  girls  get  into  the 
university  by  reason  of  certificates  which,  Wilamowitz 
says,  have  no  value  whatever.  He  adds  that  the  result 
is  to  reduce  the  Berlin  professors  to  the  grade  and  duties 
of  fourth-form  masters  in  the  secondary  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  number  of  women  enter- 
ing the  German  universities  increased  from  3693  in  the 
winter  preceding  the  war  to  6527  last  winter.  The  number 
at  the  University  of  BerHn  alone  grew  from  880  to  1322. 
Wilamowitz  and  his  colleagues  do  not  like  this  development 
and  he  has  no  hesitation  about  speaking  energetically  and 
sarcastically  about  it  in  the  Prussian  Parliament. 


Iowa  State  The  Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 

Teachers  College  College  for  April,  1917,  contains  the  de- 
tailed report  of  an  inside  survey  of  that  institution  made 
conjointly  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  and  a  committee 
of  laymen  between  March  i  and  June  i  {sic),  191 7.  It 
was  followed  and  acquired  additional  pubHcity  by  a  supple- 
ment, prepared  by  Homer  H.  Seerley,  president  of  the 
college,  and  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents,  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  February  of  the  present  year. 
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The  report  has  been  compiled  in  a  spirit  of  protest. 
"The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,"  says  President  Seerley 
in  his  supplement,  verbatim  et  literatim,  ''has  been  surveyd 
and  surveyd  by  Legislativ  Committees,  by  State  Boards, 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  by  Representatives 
of  Foundations  and  by  self-appointed  individuals  notably 
ciuious,  honest  investigation  and  otherwise.  Most  of  these 
alleged  attempts  have  been  desk  or  paper  surveys  combined 
with  numerous  questionnaires  for  officers,  professors  and 
outsiders  to  answer,  chiefly  based  upon  conceptions  and 
propositions  that  were  largely  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 
In  nearly  every  undertaking  the  information  that  was 
collected  was  treated  by  the  compilers  and  analyzers  as 
evasions  or  as  inconsistencies  and  hence  the  conclusions 
that  were  reacht  could  have  been  just  as  easily  obtained 
from  the  opinions  of  the  surveyors  and  tabulators  as  they 
were  from  the  selected  data  that  was  publisht  as  studies 
of  the  questionnaires  that  had  been  submitted.  It  had 
become  necessary  as  a  protectiv  measure  for  the  Faculty 
of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  to  have  an  Inside 
Survey  conducted  by  those  who  actually  knew  from  ex- 
perience this  class  of  institutions." 

The  report  itself  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  of 
administration,  of  the  program  of  studies  and  courses  of 
instruction,  and  of  the  outer  and  inner  activities  of  the 
college.  There  is  also  a  description  of  the  buildings  with  a 
number  of  illustrations.  Both  the  report  and  the  supple- 
ment consciously  refrain,  as  is  stated,  from  making  recom- 
mendations for  change  or  betterment  in  existing  conditions 
— a  process  that  will  make  necessary  still  another  survey 
of  this  survey  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  sort  of  definite  con- 
clusions. In  the  long  run  this  is  perhaps  in  this  particular 
instance  as  well.  An  inside  stirvey  is  neither  so  convincing 
nor  actually  of  so  great  importance  as  an  outside  survey, 
presupposing,  of  course,  that  this  has  been  put  into  com- 
petent hands,  since  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  inside 
surveyor  in  most  cases,  in  the  light  of  his  own  familiarity 
with  them,  to  see  things  differently  from  what  they  are. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

By  the  enactment  on  August  8  of  the  Fisher  Education 
Bill  the  first  installment  has  been  made  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction 
that  is  to  follow  the  war  in  England.  For  the  reform  of  the 
English  educational  system,  and  of  the  Scottish  system 
which  is  being  provided  for  separately,  is  but  part  of  the 
larger  task  that  has  been  entrusted  to  such  bodies  as  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction  or  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research.  Without  the  sound  foundations 
laid  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  Ufe  any  recommendations 
that  such  bodies  may  make  on  adult  education,  public 
health,  physical  training,  unemployment,  juvenile  em- 
ployment and  apprenticeship,  or  cooperation  between  science 
and  industry  would  inevitably  remain  nothing  more  than 
pious  hopes.  Educational  reform  in  England  today  is  also 
inevitably  associated  with  the  recent  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise and  indirectly  will  have  some  bearing  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Whitley  Commission.  Nor  can  the  Act 
be  considered  apart  from  the  administrative  changes  al- 
ready made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  such  as  the  regula- 
tions for  advanced  coiu'ses  and  examinations  in  secondary 
schools,  or  apart  from  departmental  reports  such  as  those 
on  salaries  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  or  on  the  position  of 
natural  science  in  the  schools.     The  quickened  recognition 
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by  the  public  of  the  essential  function  of  education  in  na- 
tional life  must  also  be  taken  into  account  as  one  of  the 
assets  for  the  future.  Public  interest  and  support  have 
acquired  an  impetus  from  the  conditions  and  realizations 
arising  out  of  the  war  that  has  made  possible  such  educa- 
tional progress  within  one  year  as  could  in  normal  times  not 
have  been  achieved  in  less  than  a  generation.  The  sacri- 
fices and  public  biu-dens  undertaken  by  teachers  of  all  grades 
thruout  the  country  have  given  them  a  repute  and  status 
that  they  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed  and  that  will  result  in 
substantial  improvement  of  their  material  position.  The 
outlook  of  the  local  educational  authorities  has  also  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  much  closer 
attention  than  ever  before  to  educational  problems  under 
adverse  conditions.  Finally,  altho  little  is  as  yet  known 
about  its  effects,  the  educational  activities  undertaken  with 
the  army  will  undoubtedly  have  a  healthy  reaction  on  that 
public  opinion  without  which  educational  progress  is  im- 
possible. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  recent  discussions  of  English 
education  that  the  train  for  "a  comprehensive  and  progres- 
sive improvement  of  the  educational  system"  had  already 
been  laid  before  the  war  in  the  budget  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  May  4,  19 14.  The  Act  accord- 
ingly does  not  constitute  a  revolution  in  English  education. 
It  represents  the  normal  development  whose  evolution  has 
been  hastened  by  the  favorable  conditions  already  de- 
scribed. After  the  satisfactory  reception  of  the  estimates 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fisher  in 
April,  191 7,  and  calling  for  an  increase  of  more  than 
$19,000,000  over  the  estimates  of  the  previous  financial  year, 
the  passage  of  an  educational  bill  to  meet  the  new  demands, 
as  formulated  by  numerous  education  authorities  and  asso- 
ciations of  lay  and  professional  men  and  women,  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Mr.  Fisher's  first  essay,  however, 
with  a  bill  which  he  introduced  in  August,  191 7,  was  from 
the  first  condemned  to  failure  because  it  exceeded  these 
suggestions  and  recommendations  and  because  it  was  sus- 
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pected  as  an  attempt  to  conceal  a  scheme  for  centralized 
control  over  education  behind  a  large  number  of  measures 
otherwise  acceptable.  While  the  country  is  ready  and 
willing  to  surrender  its  rights  to  the  national  government 
in  the  interests  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  did  not  show 
itself  so  amenable  in  accepting  what  might  prove  to  be  a 
bureaucratic  and  centralized  system  of  educational  admin- 
istration for  all  time.  The  education  authorities  were  up 
in  arms  against  the  administrative  measures  and  indicated 
in  no  uncertain  terms  their  refusal  to  countenance  any 
education  bill  at  all  that  threatened  their  liberties  or  might 
interfere  with  local  initiative  and  variety.  The  contested 
clauses  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review  for  March,  19 18.  In  every  case  the 
administrative  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
been  surrounded  by  limitations.  Clause  4  of  the  first  bill 
which  gave  the  Board  the  final  word  in  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  schemes  submitted  by  the  local  education 
authorities  now  becomes  Clause  5  and  a  definite  procediu*e 
has  been  established  in  cases  of  conflict  between  a  local 
education  authority  and  the  Board,  with  final  power  vested 
in  Parliament.  The  old  Clause  5,  which  provided  for  the 
combination  of  local  areas  into  provincial  associations  in 
accordance  with  Lord  Haldane's  proposals,  has  been  dropt 
altogether,  and  the  same  fate  met  the  old  Clause  29,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  Board  to  transfer  the  smaller  to 
larger  educational  areas.  Clause  38  in  the  original  bill 
also  disappears  and  with  it  any  danger  that  the  Board 
would  become  the  final  authority  in  cases  of  dispute  with 
local  authorities.  Finally,  the  old  Clause  40  now  becomes 
Clause  44  and  the  indefinite  provisions  for  national  grants  to 
education  are  replaced  by  a  definite  undertaking  that  these 
shall  amount  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  local  expen- 
diture. A  few  additions  and  amendments  have  been  made, 
in  each  case  extending  rather  than  limiting  the  powers  of 
local  authorities. 

The  general  structiu-e  of  the  educational  system  remains 
the  same  as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of 
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1902,  that  is,  the  responsible  authorities  for  elementary 
and  higher  education  consist  of  counties  and  county  borough 
councils,  and  for  elementary  education,  of  the  councils  of 
non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts.  The  relation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education  authorities 
continues  as  hitherto  with  the  broad  exception  that  it  now 
has  the  power  of  approving  or  rejecting  schemes  "for  the 
progressive  development  and  comprehensive  organization 
of  education"  that  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  local 
education  authorities;  in  cases  of  conflict  between  the  Board 
and  a  local  authority  the  Act  provides  for  a  conference  or 
public  inquiry,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  submission  of  a 
report  to  Parliament  with  reasons  for  any  action  taken  by 
the  Board.  The  grants  from  the  national  exchequer  have 
been  consolidated  and  will  in  the  future  be  dependent  on 
the  approval  by  the  Board  of  such  progressive  and  compre- 
hensive schemes  of  education  in  a  local  area.  The  Act 
abolishes  the  fee,  the  aid  and  the  small  population 
grants  and  provides  that  the  consoHdated  grant  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  expenditure  of  a  local  authority. 
By  this  means  the  Board  will  have  the  power  of  requiring, 
among  other  things,  the  efficient  administration  of  school 
attendance,  the  satisfactory  provision  of  elementary,  con- 
tinuation and  secondary  schools,  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate and  suitable  teaching  sta£Fs,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  systems  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  EngHsh  education  the  national 
authorities  are  placed  by  the  Act  in  a  position  to  seciu-e  full 
information  as  to  the  provision  of  education  thruout  the 
country,  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  such  information 
being  placed  upon  the  schools.  Under  other  provisions  the 
Board  is  empowered  on  request  to  inspect  schools  not  al- 
ready on  its  grant  list  and  with  local  education  authorities 
to  inspect  schools  that  desire  to  qualify  as  efficient  for  the 
ptuposes  of  securing  exemptions  from  attendance  at  public 
elementary  or  continuation  schools.  The  effect  of  these 
measiu-es  combined  with  the  indirect  influence  of  the  qualifi- 
cations required  of  teachers  for  registration  with  the  Teach- 
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ers  Registration  Council  will  have  an  incalculable  effect  in 
raising  the  standards  of  private  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  safeguarding  their  status.  Room  will  thus  be  found 
under  the  national  system  for  public  and  private  schools, 
schools  estabUshed  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  public 
authorities  and  non-provided  schools  or  those  established 
by  denominational  bodies  but  maintained  out  of  pubUc 
funds.  Such  a  scheme  under  the  wise  direction  and  advice 
of  the  Board  of  Education  will  secure  that  variety  and  in- 
itiative on  which  the  English  system  is  founded,  while  the 
new  method  of  allocating  grants  will  furnish  the  necessary 
encouragement  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  system.  It 
is  significant  that  for  the  first  time  in  English  history  the 
Act  speaks  of  the  development  of  a  national  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  By  bringing  the  private  schools  into  more 
effective  relations  with  pubHc  education  England  will  pre- 
sent an  example  of  a  national  system  in  which  public  and 
private  effort  cooperate  to  the  larger  end. 

The  responsibiHty  for  "the  progressive  development  and 
comprehensive  organization  of  education"  is  entrusted  to 
the  county  authorities  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  higher  education.  The  non-county 
boroughs  and  the  urban  districts  have  the  same  responsibiUty 
only  in  relation  to  elementary  education,  which  is  now  con- 
siderably expanded  in  conception.  Provision  is  made,  how- 
ever, for  cooperation  between  the  two  tjq^es  of  authorities, 
and  also  for  the  federation  of  any  two  educational  areas  for 
cooperative  purposes  under  joint  bodies  of  managers,  in- 
cluding teachers  and  representatives  of  universities.  Under 
the  extended  powers  of  the  Act  education  authorities  now 
become  the  responsible  authorities  for  the  administration  of 
the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  and  the  Childrens'  Act,  1908. 
Further,  for  the  promotion  of  physical  and  social  training 
education  authorities  may  maintain  and  equip  hohday  camps, 
centres  for  recreation  and  physical  training,  playing  fields, 
school  baths  and  swimming  baths  and  other  facilities  in 
addition  to  the  system  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment. 
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Finally,  the  limit  hitherto  imposed  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  raised  by  county  authorities  for  secondary  and 
higher  education  is  removed.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  local 
education  authorities  to  draft  schemes  for  their  areas  after 
due  consideration  of  existing  facilities,  pubHc  or  private, 
and  of  the  possible  advantages  of  cooperation.  Since  the 
new  system  of  grants  will  be  based  on  the  adequacy  of  a 
scheme  as  a  whole,  it  will  effectually  check  the  development 
of  schemes  that  are  not  comprehensive.  Here  again  the 
Board  of  Education  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  the 
responsibiHty  for  the  development  of  local  initiative  and 
progress  is  placed  on  the  local  education  authorities  and  so 
on  the  public  in  whose  interests  schools  are  maintained. 
The  withholding  of  grants  and  the  power  of  the  Board  to 
conduct  pubHc  inquiries,  the  reports  of  which  may  be  laid 
before  ParHament,  are  effective  measures  for  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  authorities. 

While  the  improvement  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  education  constitutes  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
it  is  not  in  any  way  its  main  purpose.  Primarily  the  Act 
represents  the  new  democracy  rising  to  a  recognition  of  the 
function  of  education  in  preparing  healthy,  inteUigent  and 
responsible  citizens.  The  advancement  of  tlie  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  with  the  promotion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities constitutes  the  chief  objects  of  the  Act.  As  at  the 
time  of  the  South  African  War,  so  at  this  crisis,  recruiting 
of  soldiers  has  revealed  the  great  extent  of  physical  de- 
ficiencies in  the  country;  at  the  same  time  a  better  chance 
for  survival  is  to  be  furnished  to  every  child  in  order  to 
repair  the  physical  wastage  of  the  war.  An  already  excel- 
lent system  of  school  medical  inspection  and  a  developing 
system  of  medical  treatment  are  extended  by  the  Act.  In 
the  schools  for  mothers,  training  is  given  in  prenatal  care  and 
the  care  of  infant  children.  From  the  age  of  two  to  five  or 
six,  children  may  attend  mu'sery  schools  where  attention  will 
be  devoted  primarily  to  their  "health,  nourishment  and  physi- 
cal welfare."  In  the  elementary  schools  the  existing  regula- 
tions for  school  medical  inspection  and  treatment  will  apply, 
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with  the  probabiHty  that  more  effective  provision  of  the  latter 
will  be  required  under  the  procedure  by  schemes.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act  local  education  authorities  are 
empowered  to  extend  this  system  of  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  to  pupils  in  secondary  and  continuation  schools 
maintained  by  them  and  even  in  schools  not  aided  by  them, 
if  so  requested.  Since  the  National  Insurance  Act  applies 
to  employed  persons  from  the  age  of  sixteen  up,  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  under  an 
effective  system  of  medical  supervision  thruout  their  lives. 
As  part  of  the  general  health  program,  local  authorities  are 
also  required  to  ascertain  the  number  of  physically  defective 
and  epileptic  children  and  make  such  provision  for  their 
education  as  they  are  already  required  to  make  for  mental 
defectives  under  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children)  Acts,  1899  to  19 14. 

These  measures  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  are 
supplemented  by  positive  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
health  thru  physical  training,  which  is  to  form  an  even 
more  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary,  con- 
tinuation and  secondary  schools  than  ever  before.  The 
power  granted  to  authorities  to  supply  or  maintain  holiday 
or  school  camps,  centres  and  equipment  for  physical  train- 
ing, playing  fields,  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths  and 
"other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day 
or  evening"  has  already  been  referred  to.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  the  government  had  akeady  inaugurated 
the  practise  of  financially  assisting  local  authorities  in  the 
appointment  of  play  supervisors  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
evening  recreation  centres.  By  these  measures  provision  is 
made  for  social  and  moral  training  as  well  as  physical.  Mr. 
Fisher  allayed  the  fear  that  an  opportunity  would  be  seized 
to  expand  physical  training  to  cover  mihtary  training.  He 
agreed  that  *4t  would  be  entirely  inappropriate  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  Education  Bill  to  introduce  such  a  very 
radical  alteration  in  our  scheme  of  education  as  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  military  training  in  schools.  So  far 
as  he  knew  their  mind,  the  War  Office  had  no  desire  what- 
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ever  to  see  military  training  in  the  continuation  schools 
given  to  young  people  in  this  country.  The  interest  of  the 
War  Office  was  that  young  boys,  when  they  reached  the 
military  age  of  eighteen,  should  be  in  fit  physical  condition. 
It  was  only  after  they  had  reached  eighteen  that  formal 
instruction  under  the  War  Office  began." 

The  control  of  child  labor  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
menace  to  physical  welfare  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  education  authorities.  No  child  of  school  age  will  be 
permitted  to  be  employed  on  any  school  day  or  on  any  day 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  or  for  more  than  two  hours  on  Sunday.  By  an 
unfortunate  concession  local  authorities  may  by  by-laws  per- 
mit the  employment  of  children  over  twelve  for  one  hour 
before  and  one  hour  after  school.  Street  trading  of  chil- 
dren is  prohibited  and  restrictions  are  placed  around  the 
employment  of  children  on  the  stage  and  in  certain  factories 
and  occupations.  On  the  report  of  a  school  medical  officer 
individual  children  may  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
certain  occupations  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  their  health 
or  physical  development  or  interfere  with  their  obtaining 
the  proper  benefit  from  education. 

In  the  matter  of  school  attendance  the  Act  at  one  stroke 
removes  all  exemptions  from  attendance  at  public  elementary 
schools,  in  which  fees  are  now  entirely  abolished,  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  unless  exemption 
is  claimed  on  the  ground  of  attendance  at  other  schools  that 
must  be  subject  to  inspection  either  by  a  local  authority  or 
the  Boa-d  of  Education.  Thus  a  controversy  that  has 
lasted  nearly  thirty  years  on  the  question  of  half-time  at- 
tendance at  school  for  children  over  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  is  brought  to  a  close.  Where  nursery  schools  are 
established  a  local  authority  may  permit  attendance  at 
these  up  to  the  age  of  six  and  transfer  to  the  elementary 
schools  at  that  age.  Further,  local  authorities  are  empow- 
ered to  enact  by-laws  requiring  compulsory  attendance  at 
public  elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  up  to  sixteen.     The  Act  now 
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extends  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools  by  requiring  the 
inclusion  of  practical  instruction  suitable  to  the  ages,  abil- 
ities and  requirements  of  the  children  and  the  organization 
of  advanced  instruction  for  the  older  or  more  intelUgent 
children,  who  are  not  transferred  to  higher  schools,  by  means 
of  central  schools  and  central  or  special  classes.  This  pro- 
vision means  that  children  in  the  upper  grades  will  not  be 
required  to  waste  what  for  many  will  be  the  last  years  of 
full-time  education  as  the  result  of  an  antiquated  definition 
of  the  term,  elementary  school.  The  Act  thus  sets  up  what 
will  virtually  prove  to  be  a  system  of  intermediate  educa- 
tion, with  the  right  to  exemption  from  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation schools  for  children  remaining  until  sixteen.  The 
Act  does  not  define  nor  did  the  debates  bring  out  the  nature 
of  the  work  that  will  be  provided  in  the  advanced  courses, 
but  the  guess  may  be  hazarded  that  they  will  follow  the  type 
already  successfully  inaugin-ated  in  the  London  central 
schools,  and  probably  will  not  be  unlike  some  of  the  schemes 
proposed  for  the  junior  high  schools  in  this  country. 

For  the  present  the  question  of  providing  free  secondary 
schools  is  shelved,  but  local  authorities  are  encoiu-aged  to 
provide  a  more  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools  with 
greater  access  to  them,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Act, 
"children  and  young  persons  shall  not  be  debarred  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by  which  they 
are  capable  of  profiting  thru  inability  to  pay  fees."  The 
enlarged  and  enriched  opportunities  of  education  will  con- 
sist not  merely  of  an  increase  of  free  places  to  pupils  from 
elementary  schools  and  of  scholarships,  but  also  of  the  pro- 
vision of  maintenance  allowances.  Beyond  the  references 
already  made  the  Act  does  not  deal  with  secondary  schools, 
but  the  Board  has  recently  issued  new  regulations  that  will 
require  the  organization  of  advanced  courses  for  pupils  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  who  desire  to  speciaHze  in  classics,  science 
and  mathematics,  or  modem  languages.  Up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  it  is  intended  that  all  pupils  shall  enjoy  a  general 
education  with  due  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  classics, 
the  sciences,  and  modem  languages  in  a  Hberal  education. 
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Vocational  preparation  finds  no  place  in  the  program  but 
will  probably  be  provided  in  an  extension  of  the  number  of 
junior  and  senior  technical  schools. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Fisher  encountered  no  difficulty  in 
piloting  his  measure  thru  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
storm  centre  proved  to  be  the  provision  for  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  continuation  schools  for  young  persons  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  for  eight  hours  a  week 
for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  between  the  hours  of  seven  in 
the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening.  Employers  are  re- 
quired not  only  to  allow  the  time  ofif  necessary  for  attending 
school  but  such  additional  time  up  to  two  hours  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  that  a  young  person  "is  in  a  fit  mental 
and  bodily  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from  the  attend- 
ance at  school."  The  young  person,  his  parents  and  his 
employers  may  be  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  fails  to  attend  regu- 
larly. Exemptions  from  attendance  are  granted  only  to 
those  who  have  attended  a  full-time  day  school  to  sixteen 
or  are  in  attendance  at  such  school  or  are  attending  part- 
time  continuation  or  "works"  schools  established  by  em- 
ployers in  connection  with  their  factories  and  open  to  in- 
spection by  the  Board  and  the  local  education  authority. 
The  chief  opposition  came  from  a  small  group  of  employers 
who  feared  that  their  supply  of  labor  would  be  cut  off. 
These  were  ready  to  suggest  all  kinds  of  compromises — 
half-time  attendance  for  twenty  hours  a  week  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  special  intensified  and  advanced 
courses  for  pupils  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  in- 
creased opportunities  for  secondary  and  university  educa- 
tion for  brighter  pupils.  But  as  Mr.  Fisher  eloquently 
pointed  out,  "there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  itself  about  in- 
dustry. The  real  interests  of  the  State  do  not  consist  in 
the  maintenance  of  this  or  that  industry,  but  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens."  To  the  surprize 
of  the  opposition  no  less  than  his  supporters,  Mr.  Fisher 
agreed  to  postpone  the  full  operation  of  the  compulsory 
provision  as  it  affects  young  persons  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  for  seven  years  from  the  appointed  day,  that  is,  the 
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day  on  which  the  whole  section  is  declared  by  the  Board  to 
become  operative.  In  addition  be  agreed  to  reduce  the 
required  attendance  from  eight  hours  a  week  to  seven 
hours.  The  opposition  was  now  satisfied,  but  man>  of  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Bill  charged  Mr.  Fisher  with  be- 
traying the  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Fisher  has  sac- 
rificed nothing  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  could  be  sacri- 
ficed. It  is  obvious  that  at  this  crisis,  when  the  building 
of  new  schools  is  suspended,  when  the  existing  schools  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  even  a  minimum  sup- 
ply of  teachers,  and  when  the  industrial  demands  for  labor 
are  urgent,  the  full  operation  of  the  law,  affecting  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  adolescents,  would  have  been 
impossible.  Mr.  Fisher's  compromise  means  that  a  start 
can  soon  be  made  and  that  the  pubhc  will  be  educated  to 
the  full  significance  of  the  measure  when  the  seven  years 
are  completed.  A  number  of  education  authorities  and  a 
number  of  the  larger  industrial  establishments  have  aheady 
adopted  schemes  that  have  the  approval  of  the  Board,  thus 
disproving  the  contention  that  only  the  bare  minimimi  re- 
quired by  Mr.  Fisher's  concession  will  be  provided.  The 
probability  is  that  after  seven  years  of  experimentation  local 
authorities  will  be  ready  to  do  more  than  the  Act  requires. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  advanced  courses  in  elementary 
schools  the  function  of  the  continuation  schools  is  broadly 
defined  as  schools  "in  which  suitable  courses  of  study,  in- 
struction, and  physical  training  are  provided  without  pay- 
ment of  fees."  The  provisions  for  social  training  and  med- 
ical inspection  will  also  apply  to  these  schools.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  courses  of  study  will  be  liberal  and  general  in 
character.  Indeed,  guarantees  were  asked  and  assm-ances 
were  given  in  the  course  of  the  debates  that  specific  voca- 
tional training  would  not  be  given  in  these  schools,  but  Mr. 
Fisher  pointed  out  that  "It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
an  educated  democracy  that  there  should  be  no  connection 
between  the  education  they  were  seeking  in  the  schools  and 
the  lives  they  were  to  lead.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that 
education  should  be  a  great  liberating  force,  that  it  should 
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provide  compensation  against  the  sordid  monotony  which 
attached  to  so  much  of  industrial  life  of  the  country  by  lift- 
ing the  workers  to  a  more  elevated  and  purer  atmosphere, 
and  the  Board  would  be  false  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Bill  was  framed  if  it  were  to  sanction  a  system  in  continua- 
tion schools  in  which  due  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  Hb- 
eral  aspects  of  education."  Under  the  freedom  permitted 
by  the  procedure  thru  schemes  considerable  latitude  will  be 
permitted  to  local  authorities  to  adapt  the  courses  to  local 
conditions.  The  vocations  will  no  doubt  furnish  a  starting- 
point  for  such  courses  of  instruction.  Steps  have  already 
been  taken  as,  for  example,  at  the  University  of  Manchester, 
to  furnish  special  courses  for  training  teachers  for  continua- 
tion schools.  For  the  present  there  is  some  danger  that  a 
false  start  may  be  made  by  appointing  teachers  whose  sole 
experience  has  been  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
However  that  may  be,  the  point  that  needs  to  be  emphasized 
here  is  that  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  against  Mr. 
Fisher's  compromise  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  continuation 
school  with  compulsory  attendance  required  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  at  the  close  of  the 
seven  years  of  the  postponement. 

The  Act  has  been  variously  hailed  as  the  children's  char- 
ter and  as  the  nation's  charter.  Certainly  it  inaugurates  a 
new  era  as  embodying  "the  first  real  attempt  ever  made  in 
this  country  (England)  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  a  scheme  of  education  which  would  be  truly  na- 
tional. ' '  Of  much  greater  significance  for  the  f uttu-e  of  English 
democracy  is  the  fact  that  the  Act  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  foundations  of  an  education  for  the  great  mass  of  young 
citizens  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Fisher,  is  "adequate  to  the  new, 
serious  and  enduring  liabilities  which  the  development  of 
this  great  world  war  creates  for  our  Empire  or  to  the  new 
civic  burdens  which  we  are  imposing  upon  millions  of  our 
people."  But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  Act  may  be,  it 
should  not  escape  the  attention  of  educators  in  this  country 
•that  the  English  government  and  the  EngHsh  people  have 
not  considered  it  incompatible  with  the  successful  conduct 
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of  the  war  to  divert  some  attention  to  the  more  pressing 
domestic  problems  of  the  present  and  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Education  is  but  part  of  the  broader  program  for 
reconstruction  after  the  war  that  is  aheady  being  consid- 
ered in  England  and  whose  scope  is  defined  in  the  following 
words  by  the  War  Cabinet  in  its  Report  for  191 7:  "It  is, 
indeed,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  reconstruc- 
tion is  not  so  much  a  question  of  rebuilding  society  as  it 
was  before  the  war,  but  of  moulding  a  better  world  out  of 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  which  have  come  into 
being  during  the  war." 

I.  L.  Kandel 
Teachers  Coli^ege 
Coi<UMBiA  University 


II 

THE  NATION  AND  THE  CRISIS  IN  ITS  SCHOOLS^ 

Apart  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  itself,  there  is  no  more 
m-gent  problem  now  before  the  American  people  than  that 
created  by  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Collapse  is  an  extreme  word ;  but  so  is  the  emergency- 
it  describes.  The  drafting  into  other  work  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  most  capable  teachers,  the  continual  opening  of 
new  doors  of  opportunity  to  thousands  of  others,  the  ut- 
terly inadequate  financial  provision  for  the  majority  of  the 
remainder;  these  are  no  longer  matters  for  debate.  They 
are  facts.  And  they  are  facts  ominous  with  disaster  for 
the  nation.  If  the  American  people  can  not  be  made  to 
see  the  situation  and  to  supply  an  early  and  drastic  remedy, 
we  shall  run  the  risk,  even  tho  we  win  the  war,  of  losing  all 
that  makes  the  war  worth  winning.  Our  schools  are  the 
spring  and  origin  of  oiu-  democracy.  Of  what  avail  will  it 
be  to  spend  our  blood  in  defending  the  forms  of  democratic 
society,  if  the  life  that  is  to  fill  and  energize  them  is  lost? 
And  if  our  schools  suffer  it  will  be  lost.  It  is  futile  to 
declare  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  future.  If  the  war  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  ought  to  have  taught  us  that  the 
future  becomes  the  present  with  fatal  rapidity  and  that 
failure  to  provide  for  that  future  in  advance  is  criminal. 
Foresight,  then,  is  what  is  wanted,  and  again,  foresight, 
and  yet  again,  foresight.  The  American  people  now  have 
a  supreme  opportunity  to  exercise  foresight  in  the  matter 
of  their  schools.  Will  they  exercise  it?  Or  will  they  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs? 

Fortunately  there  are  a  few  departments  of  education 
which  even  the  man  who  can  see  only  what  is  just  under 
his  nose  can  realize  are  not  only  indispensable  to  the  life  of 

1  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Pitts- 
btirgh.  Pa.,  on  June  ii,  1918. 
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the  nation  but  are  as  integral  parts  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  training  of  armies.  A 
blind  man  can  see  that  if  the  teaching  of  chemistry  or  en- 
gineering or  medicine  in  this  country  were  to  suffer,  the 
miHtary  arm  of  the  nation  would  soon  be  crippled.  Fearful 
lest  the  supply  of  skilled  workers  should  fall  off,  industrial 
leaders  are  realizing  more  fully  every  day  how  dependent 
they  are  on  the  flow  of  trained  men  from  the  hands  of  the 
schoolmasters.  Within  a  month,  for  example,  a  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  munition  plants  in  the  country  came  to 
the  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  one  of  our  col- 
leges with  the  declaration  that  he  was  in  need  of  a  chemist 
particularly  fitted  for  work  of  a  character  which  he 
specified. 

"You  have  the  very  man  we  want,"  said  he,  naming  an 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  in  question. 
"You  must  let  us  have  him." 

"But  I  can't,"  replied  the  professor.  "Our  department 
can  not  get  on  without  him.     He  can  not  be  replaced." 

"How  much  is  he  receiving  here?"  inquired  the  manager. 

The  head  of  the  department  mentioned  his  salary. 

"We  will  double  that,"  declared  the  manager  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  "if  he  will  go  to  work  for  us  tomorrow 
morning." 

"We  can  not  meet  that  offer,"  said  the  professor,  "but  if 
you  take  him,  don't  expect  us  to  keep  on  sending  you  the 
groups  of  trained  chemists  that  that  man  has  helped  to 
turn  out  in  the  past." 

The  manager  hesitated;  the  thought  seemed  to  sober  him. 
"You're  right,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  see  it.  Keep  your  man. 
He  is  more  indispensable  to  us  here  than  he  would  be  in 
our  plant."  And  he  went  away  to  seek  some  other  solu- 
tion of  his  problem.  You  can  call  that  patriotism  or  you 
can  call  it  foresight.  Perhaps  the  two  come,  in  the  end,  to 
much  the  same. 

Now  that  incident  presents  in  miniature  the  relation  of 
technical  education  to  the  war.  Every  day  this  war  be- 
comes more  of  a  war  of  expert  knowledge.     The  man  behind 
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the  desk  is  as  essential  as  the  man  behind  the  gun.  Indeed 
he  is  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

All  this  is  so  plain  in  the  case  of  subjects  like  chemistry, 
engineering,  and  medicine  that  an  apology  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  dwelling  on  it.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
plain  in  the  case  of  subjects  just  as  really,  albeit  a  bit  more 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  war.  And  when  it  comes  to 
education  generally,  to  the  majority  of  the  public  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  plain  at  all. 

The  argument  in  many  minds  seems  to  run  something 
like  this:  ''Our  business  at  present  is  to  win  the  war.  By 
all  means  let  us  keep  the  technical  schools  that  have  a  bear- 
ing on  that  business  running  full  blast.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  school  system,  time  enough  to  attend  to  that  when  the 
war  is  over."  Now  if  we  knew  that  the  war  would  be  over 
in  a  year;  or  if  the  country  were  financially  at  its  last  gasp, 
with  taxation  passing  the  limits  of  the  tolerable — if  luxury 
were  entirely  eliminated,  and  waste  and  extravagance  things 
of  the  past;  or  if  all  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  were 
at  the  front,  in  the  factory,  or  on  the  farm — then  there 
might  be  a  gleam  of  reason  in  a  proposition  to  close  the 
schools  till  the  war  was  over,  or  to  let  them  pass  into  the 
hands  of  admittedly  inferior  persons.  Even  under  such 
circumstances  the  proposal  would  be  a  desperate  one.  Cul- 
ture and  education  are  by  their  nature  continuous  things. 
They  are  a  kind  of  birth.  You  can  not  disturb  the  process 
of  physical  birth  in  a  nation  without  disaster.  Neither  can 
you  interrupt  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  and  expect 
to  take  it  up,  unimpaired,  where  it  was  dropt.  It  would 
be  tragedy,  indeed,  if  the  present  generation  were  to  win  the 
war  only  to  have  its  fruits  wasted  by  a  generation  incapable 
of  understanding  them  or  using  them. 

And  right  here  it  is  that  we  touch  the  center  of  the  mis- 
understanding concerning  this  war  and  general  education. 
This  is  not  merely  a  war  of  chemistry  and  engineering,  a 
war  of  technical  knowledge  pitted  against  technical  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  a  war  of  cultures  and  ideals,  of  ideas  pitted  against 
ideas.     In  this  sense,  it  is,  literally,  a  war  of  schoolmasters; 
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and  only  the  hope  of  victory  in  this  latter  struggle  makes 
the  sacrifices  of  the  other  conflict  seem  worth  while.  But  to 
achieve  that  victory  the  ideas  and  ideals  for  which  we  stand 
must  be  kept  pure  and  free-flowing  at  their  source.  For  that 
deeper  war  behind  the  other  is  bound  to  go  on  long  after 
the  physical  strife  has  ceased.  Everywhere  men  make  the 
capital  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  good  or  evil  of  this 
war  is  a  thing  that  will  be  definitely  settled  on  the  day 
when  victory  is  attained  and  the  treaty  of  peace  signed. 
There  could  not  be  a  grosser  error.  The  upshot  of  this  war 
for  humanity,  the  final  good  or  bad  of  it,  is  going  to  depend 
on  what  the  nations  do  as  a  result  of  it,  on  whether  it  gets 
the  better  of  the  brain  of  humanity  by  stunning  it,  or 
whether  the  brain  of  humanity  gets  the  better  of  it  by  under- 
standing it.  But  this,  in  the  main,  lies  with  the  will  and  the 
intellect  of  the  next  generation,  and  the  will  and  the  intellect 
of  the  next  generation  lie,  in  no  small  measure,  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  the  present.  It  has  become  a  truism 
that  the  Germany  of  today  is  the  product  of  the  German 
schoolmasters  of  yesterday.  Just  as  certainly  the  Amer- 
ica of  tomorrow,  perhaps  the  world  of  tomorrow,  will  be  the 
product  of  the  American  teachers  of  today.  What,  then, 
if  the  American  teaching  force  of  today  comes  to  consist  of 
an  inferior  selection  from  our  present  teachers  supple- 
mented by  high-school  girls  of  no  experience,  no  special 
training,  of  temporary  tenure,  and  only  passing  interest  in 
their  work  ?  What  if  the  prophecy  of  at  least  one  pubUsher  of 
textbooks  be  reaHzed,  who  has  declared  that  only  * 'fool-proof" 
textbooks  must  be  pubUshed  in  America  for  the  present — for 
the  reason,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  "we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  just  that  type  of  teacher  for  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years?"  Such  a  prediction  from  an  unsentimental 
business  man  with  an  eye  for  profits  should  set  us  thinking. 
America  must  not  delude  herself  into  beheving  that  she  can 
put  her  children  into  the  hands  of  teachers  of  the  "fool- 
proof textbook"  type  and  yet  expect  those  teachers  to  turn 
out  a  generation  of  statesmen  capable  of  grapphng  with  the 
problems  of  what  promises  to  be  the  most  critical  period  in 
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the  social  and  political  history  of  mankind.  To  achieve 
that  result  the  teachers  must  be,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
not  inferior,  but  markedly  superior,  the  best  that  can  be  had, 
not  merely  in  training  and  intellectual  equipment,  but  in  char- 
acter, imagination,  and  social  vision,  men  and  women  fitted 
by  virtue  of  what  they  are  to  disseminate  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  We  must  put  forever  behind  us  the  childish 
notion  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  rest, 
are  all  there  is  to  education.  For  the  genuine  purposes  of 
life,  these  are  the  incidental  products  of  teaching;  its  cen- 
tral products  are  those  intangible  and  imponderable  things, 
that  total  attitude  toward  life,  which  the  child  takes  in, 
as  unconsciously  as  it  takes  in  the  air,  from  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  as  a  whole.  Woe  to  the  futiu-e  if  that  per- 
sonality be  of  infedor  grade. 

Yet  at  the  present  hour,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  prac- 
tically all  forces  are  making  in  the  direction  of  just  such 
inferiority.  There  are  inducements  on  every  hand  for  the 
most  successful  teachers  to  leave  the  profession;  there  are 
few  inducements  for  those  with  promise  of  success  to  enter 
it.  With  the  many  branches  of  military  service  open  to 
the  teacher  with  their  patriotic  appeal,  with  hundreds  of 
industrial  concerns  bidding  for  the  services  of  men  and 
women  with  precisely  the  equipment  that  the  teacher's 
training  gives,  and  with  salaries  in  most  of  the  schools  far 
below  even  that  modest  level  of  subsistence  that  the  teacher 
has  been  granted  in  the  past,  the  profession  is  bound  to 
undergo,  is  already  undergoing,  rapid  deterioration.  If  it 
be  urged  that  the  teacher  at  this  crisis  should  be  patriotic 
and  remain  at  his  post,  bearing  his  part  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  time,  the  answer  is  that  there  is  no  group  of  workers  in 
the  country  who  would  be  less  willing,  if  they  could,  to  es- 
cape that  sacrifice.  They,  if  anyone,  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  worth  of  the  thing  that  is  at  stake.  All  they  ask 
is  that  they  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  carry  an  utterly 
unjust  and  crushing  share  of  the  burden.  All  they  ask  is 
that  they  shall  be  treated  in  the  spirit  of  President  Wilson's 
recent  declaration  to  Congress  that  the  load  the  people 
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must  shoulder  must  be  equitably  placed.  "If  the  burden 
is  justly  distributed,"  were  the  President's  words,  "and  the 
sacrifice  made  a  common  sacrifice  from  which  none  escapes 
who  can  bear  it  at  all  [the  people  of  this  country]  will 
carry  it  cheerfully  and  with  a  sort  of  solemn  pride."  The 
teachers  of  the  country  subscribe  unanimously  to  that 
creed.  Also,  they  ask  to  have  it  applied  to  their  case.  If 
it  is  not,  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  accuracy  what  will 
happen  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  teachers  of  the 
country  will  fall  roughly  into  three  classes,  classes  which 
were  already  being  defined  during  the  decade  and  a  half 
of  sharp  rise  in  prices  prior  to  19 14.  The  war  merely 
accelerated,  enormously,  their  formation. 

First,  there  will  be  what  we  may  call  the  endowed  class. 
This  will  be  a  small  one  and  will  be  confined  in  the  main  to 
the  higher  branches  of  education.  It  will  consist  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  financially  independent  persons  who  will 
continue  teaching  because  of  the  pleasure  of  the  work  or 
the  intellectual  and  social  prestige  flowing  from  connection 
with  a  college  or  university.  However  highly  we  may  think 
of  individuals  within  this  group,  the  idea  is  repugnant  to 
every  democratic  instinct  we  possess  of  having  any  part  of 
our  educational  system  pass  under  what  would  inevitably 
become  a  kind  of  upper-caste  control. 

Second,  there  will  be  what  we  may  call  the  part-time 
class.  This  will  consist  of  an  immense  number  who  will 
give  only  a  share  of  their  time  and  energy  to  teaching:  who 
will  teach,  but  who  will  not  expect  their  teaching  salary  to 
support  them.  Few  outside  the  profession  have  any  idea 
how  largely  the  teachers  of  the  country  already  belong  to 
this  class,  from  the  many  who  earn  a  few  dollars  on  the  side 
or  devote  what  ought  to  be  their  period  of  intellectual  re- 
creation, the  summer  vacation,  to  other  work,  to  the  few 
(again  mostly  in  the  higher  branches  of  education)  who 
frankly,  sometimes  cynically,  make  their  teaching  incidental 
and  double  or  treble  their  salaries  by  outside  work.  The 
effect  of  this  state  of  affairs  on  the  profession  calls  for  no 
conunent.     No  man  can  serve  two  masters  in  the  voca- 
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tional  world  any  more  than  he  can  in  the  moral  world.  The 
secret  of  a  strong  will  is  undivided  attention.  No  one  can 
calculate  the  degree  to  which  the  efficiency  of  education  in 
this  country  is  already  impaired  thru  the  necessity  under 
which  thousands  of  teachers  suffer  of  doing  two  things  at 
once.  What  sort  of  work  would  the  nation  expect  of  its 
executives  and  legislators,  of  its  sailors  and  soldiers,  or  of 
its  business  men,  if,  after  their  regular  day's  labor,  they 
were  compelled  to  give  their  attention  to  some  side-line  of 
work  to  eke  out  a  living  income?  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
the  nation  seems  to  expect  of  a  multitude  of  its  teachers. 
And  bad  as  this  part-time  condition  is  at  present,  it  is  bound, 
unless  something  radical  is  done,  to  become  inuneasurably 
worse. 

And  then  there  will  be  a  third  class  of  teacher.  (And 
again  this  group  may  be  recognized  as  already  in  process  of 
formation.)  For  it  there  is  no  satisfactory  name.  Were 
the  term  not  certain  to  be  misunderstood,  it  might  be  called 
the  sweated  class.  Perhaps  the  exploited  class  would  be 
less  open  to  objection.  It  will  consist  in  part  of  teachers 
who,  thru  age,  poor  health,  or  family  responsibilities,  or 
other  circumstances  over  which  they  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol, will  be  able  neither  to  escape  from  the  profession  nor 
to  add  materially  on  the  side  to  their  teaching  income,  with 
the  result  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  take  what  is  offered 
them  and  lower  their  standard  of  living  accordingly.  Such 
teachers  will  deserve  nothing  but  sympathy.  They  will  be 
slaves  in  outward  condition  but  not  in  spirit.  And  much 
the  same  will  be  true  of  those  teachers  who,  thru  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty  combined  with  an  ignorance  of  political 
economy,  remain  at  their  desks  when  they  could  leave  them. 
But  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  what  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  prove  a  small  group  of  teachers  who,  with  both  power 
to  do  otherwise  and  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  their 
choice,  will  accept  a  standard  of  living  below  the  minimum 
of  what  makes  genuinely  human  life,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  living,  possible.  Surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  may  never  come  when  the  teacher  will  not  be  wiUing 
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to  live  simply;  a  certain  austerity  of  life  befits  his  position 
of  spiritual  leadership  as  it  does  that  of  the  minister.  But 
simplicity  is  one  thing  and  a  poverty  that  stunts  the  soul 
is  another — and  at  the  opposite  pole.  The  teacher  who 
submits  to  such  poverty  voluntarily  is  a  slave  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  outward  fact,  and  his  act  degrades  not  only  his 
own  profession  but  the  working  world  as  a  whole  as  cer- 
tainly as  child  labor,  or  coolie  labor,  or  convict  labor,  de- 
grades it. 

And  even  if  poverty  did  not  injure  the  teacher  and  his 
fellow  workers,  how  could  it  fail  thru  him  to  harm  the  child 
under  his  care?  Possibly  there  are  kinds  of  labor  that  can 
be  well  performed  by  those  who  have  only  the  bare  neces- 
sities— tho  it  is  to  be  doubted.  But  how  can  he  whose 
function  is  to  awaken  life,  perform  that  function  when  life, 
in  the  sense  of  something  above  mere  subsistence,  is  denied 
him?  And  how,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  child  be  ex- 
pected to  have  respect  for  the  things  of  the  mind  when  he 
sees  those  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  them  refused  the 
decencies  of  existence?  "Why  should  I  go  into  teaching," 
a  high-school  girl  is  reported  to  have  asked  an  aunt  who 
was  urging  her  to  adopt  her  own  vocation.  "Why  should 
I  go  into  teaching  when  I  can  get  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
day  more  than  you  are  getting  after  teaching  twenty  years?" 
"Why  should  I  want  an  education?"  a  boy  who  had  left 
school  for  the  mines  is  said  to  have  retorted  smilingly  to 
the  teacher  who  was  trying  to  impress  on  him  the  need  of  a 
high-school  education  for  success  in  life,  "Why  should  I  want 
an  education?  Why,  my  dear  teacher,  I'm  making  a  good 
deal  more  than  you  are,  now."  What  could  the  teacher 
answer?  .  .  No  one  in  his  senses  desires  to  measure  the 
value  of  truth  in  dollars.  But  you  will  never  convince  the 
rising  generation  that  knowledge  is  power  while  it  beholds 
so  many  of  the  professional  dispensers  of  knowledge  in  a 
state  of  virtual  slavery. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  classes.  An  endowed  class,  a 
part-time  class,  a  sweated  or  servile  class;  these  are  the 
divisions  into  which  the  American  teaching  profession  will 
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split  up,  if  some  radical  remedy  is  not  adopted.  Is  this 
country  willing  to  have  its  schools,  which  it  has  long  pointed 
to  with  pride  as  the  source  of  its  democracy,  pass  into  the 
hands  of  an  endowed  class,  or  a  part-time  class,  or  a  slave 
class?  If  it  does,  democracy  in  America  deserves  to  perish. 
And  it  will  perish.  If  America  desires  at  last  to  supply 
Germany  with  a  genuine  reason  for  boasting  that  its  kulttu 
is  superior  to  our  culture,  let  it  neglect  its  schools. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy? 

There  is  just  one  remedy — tho  there  may  seem  to  be  two, 
due  to  the  two  quite  opposite  ways  thro  which  it  may  be 
attained. 

But  before  coming  to  the  remedy  and  the  methods  of 
attaining  it,  let  us  notice  what,  emphatically,  is  not  the 
remedy.  The  remedy  is  not  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  spo- 
radically, here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  this  enlightened  city,  five  per  cent  in  that  benighted  one, 
$500  a  year  in  some  industrially  booming  section  (where 
teachers  have  grown  scarce),  $50  a  year  in  some  out-of-the 
way  comer  of  the  land  where  supply  and  demand  in  teach- 
ers has  not  been  perceptibly  affected.  "Supply  and  de- 
mand"—  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  critical 
situation  of  our  schools  will  never  be  genuinely  remedied 
so  long  as  teachers'  services  are  regarded  as  a  commodity 
to  be  piu-chased  at  the  cheapest  obtainable  rate  in  the  open 
market.  That  in  many  places  is  the  present  attitude  to- 
ward the  teacher.  That  attitude  has  got  to  end,  or  our 
democracy  will  end.  The  teacher  must  come  to  be  taken 
for  what  he  is :  a  public  servant,  performing  a  task  of  unsur- 
past  importance  to  the  nation,  and  on  that  account  just  as 
fully  entitled  to  adequate  compensation,  or  its  equivalent, 
as  the  soldier,  the  legislator,  or  the  judge.  From  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university,  the  teaching  profession  in  Amer- 
ica has  got  to  be  lifted  (wherever  it  has  fallen  below  it)  to 
a  level  that  will  command  for  it  the  full  respect  of  the  com- 
munity and  attract  into  its  ranks  men  and  women  of  the 
first  order.  This  demand  would  have  been  imperative,  it  is 
important  to  notice,  even  tho  the  war  had  not  come  to  com- 
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plicate  matters.  The  problems  of  negro  and  alien  educa- 
tion, to  mention  no  others,  especially  the  presence  among 
us  of  thousands  of  foreigners  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  were  questions  that,  prior  to  19 14,  were  press- 
ing for  solution.  The  single  staggering  fact  that  there  were 
in  the  United  States  in  19 10  more  than  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lion persons  over  the  age  of  ten  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  in  any  language,  shows  better  than  anything  else  how 
incredibly  far  the  country  had  fallen  short,  under  the  free 
and  easy  method  of  regarding  teachers'  services  as  a  com- 
modity, of  creating  a  genuinely  democratic  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

Now  all  this  is  simply  a  more  roundabout  way  of  saying 
that  education  is  a  national  matter.  The  man  who  denies 
that  at  this  hour  of  the  day  is  not  worth  listening  to.  The 
man  who  denies  that  education  is  a  national  matter  is  cap- 
able of  denying  that  our  army  and  navy  are  national  mat- 
ters, of  thinking  that  our  states  and  towns  and  cities,  left 
to  themselves,  could  carry  on  the  war,  which  is  not  to 
imply  for  a  moment  that  education  is  merely  a  national 
matter.  May  the  time  never  come  when  the  people  in  this 
locality  or  that  lose  control  over  the  teaching  of  their  own 
children!  But  the  child  is  of  concern  to  a  wider  region  than 
the  place  in  which  he  is  born ;  and  the  wealth  of  a  commu- 
nity is  no  measure  of  the  promise  of  its  htunan  material. 
Can  we  permit  boys  and  girls  of  rare  gifts,  not  to  mention 
average  boys  and  girls,  just  because  they  happen  to  have 
been  born  on  the  outskirts  ot  the  countr>%  to  have  only  the 
outskirts  of  an  education?  Those  boys  and  girls  are  the 
nation's  highest  assets.  The  nation  must  do  its  share  to- 
ward bearing  the  burden  of  their  training.  The  nation,  the 
state,  and  the  locality,  each  has  its  function.  The  nation, 
either  directly  or  thru  the  states,  must  subsidize  and  stim- 
ulate the  strugghng  community,  holding  it  meanwhile  to 
the  highest  standards;  the  state,  up  to  the  limit  of  its  power, 
must  do  the  same,  while  the  locaUty  must  be  looked  to  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  variety  and  individuaUty  against 
the  encroachments  of  too  great  centraHzation.     Just  now, 
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however,  it  is  the  nation  that  must  seize  the  initiative  and  lead 
the  way — if  for  no  other  reason  than  because,  at  a  moment 
when  immediate  action  is  half  the  battle,  legal  and  consti- 
tutional restrictions  tie  the  hands  of  many  of  the  states 
and  threaten  a  delay  that  will  be  fatal. 

But  suppose  the  nation  can  not  be  made  to  see  its  duty? 
Then  there  is  only  one  other  way,  the  second  of  the  two 
methods  already  mentioned:  the  teachers,  by  concerted 
action  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, must  compel  the  nation  to  waken  up. 

But  siu-ely  this  will  not  be  necessary.  The  war  is  training 
the  national  imagination  to  see  things  on  a  new  scale.  It 
is  no  longer  a  day  when  we  say,  "This  ought  to  be  done. 
We  will  do  it,  provided  we  can  get  the  money."  It  is  a 
day  rather,  when  we  say  of  whatever  is  vital  to  the  public 
welfare,  "Let  this  be  done."     And  then  we  get  the  money. 

It  is  a  day  of  big  things.  It  is  a  day  preeminently  when 
those  who  are  serving  the  state  must  be  granted  the  right 
of  way.  The  teachers  of  the  country  are  not  only  serving 
the  state  now;  they  have  been  serving  it  all  their  lives. 
They  are  the  captains  of  the  army  of  understanding,  not 
alone  of  that  technical  understanding  upon  which  military 
victory  depends  but  of  that  larger  human  understanding 
upon  which  depends  the  whole  hope  and  futvu-e  of  the 
world.  If  we  spend  billions  to  save  the  world,  can  we  not 
spend  millions  to  make  the  world  worth  saving?  If  we 
pour  forth  oiu*  treasure  without  stint  to  those  who  shape 
our  steel  and  iron,  can  we  not  grant  at  least  a  living  wage 
to  those  who  are  molding  our  life  itself?  The  nation  must 
come  to  the  rescue  of  its  schools.  For  a  nation  without 
education  is  a  coast  without  a  lighthouse. 

Joseph  Swain 

SWARTHMORE   Coi«I*EGE 


Ill 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES  IN 
UNIVERSITIES^ 

The  ordinary  designation  for  an  instructor  in  modem 
languages,  literatures,  and  linguistics  is  the  generic  one  of 
member  of  a  department  of  modem  languages.  There  was 
a  day  when  the  application  of  this  term  to  so  wide  a  variety 
of  interests  was  perfectly  legitimate.  Rudimentary  in- 
struction in  languages,  as  such,  was  then  the  principal 
duty  of  the  professor,  since  these  departments  had  to  re- 
cruit their  students  among  those  with  so  inadequate  a 
foundation  in  languages  that  advanced  com-ses  were  generally 
out  of  the  question. 

In  oiu-  larger  institutions  we  have  long  outlived  the 
necessity  for  such  a  combination  of  interests.  We  have 
therefore  outlived,  as  well,  the  time  when  it  was  justifiable. 
Yet  it  is  unfortunately  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  modem 
language  man  is  still,  for  the  greater  pubHc,  and  for  not 
a  few  university  professors,  a  sort  of  Proteus  who  turns 

1  The  inclusion  in  this  article  of  two  apparent  digressions — one  on  lan- 
guage-teaching in  undergraduate  departments  and  another  on  literature  and 
linguistics  in  graduate-schools — having  been  criticized,  I  wish  to  state  that 
these  paragraphs  are  not  intended  as  inquiries  into  these  questions  as  such. 
They  are  included  merely  as  throwing  into  clearer  contrast  the  difference 
in  type  between  the  problems  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction. 
If  the  reader  will  interpret  them  as  such,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  the 
purpose  better  than  a  more  abstract  statement  to  the  same  effect. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  omission  of  a  detailed  consideration  of 
the  teaching  of  literature  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools.  Doubt- 
less, undergraduate  instruction  should  concern  itself  more  and  more  with 
literatiu-e;  but  at  present  Romance  and  Germanic  departments  in  under- 
graduate schools  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  giving  relatively  little  instruction 
in  literatiu-e.  So  it  seems  legitimate,  for  present  purposes,  merely  to  contrast 
imdergraduate  language  instruction  with  graduate  instruction  in  literature 
and  linguistics.  The  distinction  is,  in  any  event,  entirely  justified  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  system  a  prospective  instructor  in  graduate  subjects 
must  spend  the  formative  years  of  his  life  in  language-teaching  to  under- 
graduates. 
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his  hand  with  equal  effect — or  lack  of  effect — to  almost 
any  duty  connected  with  books  in  a  Germanic  or  Romance 
language. 

And  here  the  writer  wishes  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  he  has  in  mind,  thruout  the  article,  exclusively  de- 
partments of  Romance  and  Germanic  languages,  linguistics, 
and  literatures.  Teachers  of  English  and  English  linguis- 
tics and  literature  in  American  universities  can  generally 
posit  a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  language  on  the 
part  of  their  students.  That  being  so,  and  the  elementary 
instruction  that  is  given  being  principally  in  the  interest 
of  style,  it  would  seem  that  the  problems  of  those  depart- 
ments are  peculiar  to  them.  Doubtless,  what  is  to  be 
said  later  might  perfectly  well  apply  to  certain  of  the  less 
studied  languages  and  literatures  of  modern  Europe,  such 
as  Dano-Norwegian,  Rumanian  or  Russian.  But  these 
studies  now  occupy  among  us  precisely  the  status  held  many 
years  ago  by  French,  Spanish  and  German.  A  teacher 
of  Russian  must  continue  for  some  time  to  be  a  modern 
language  man  because  he  will  need  to  recruit  his  students 
principally  among  persons  entirely  unacquainted  with 
Russian.  Of  ancient  and  Oriental  languages,  literatures 
and  linguistics,  too,  this  article  takes  no  account. 

To  come  back  to  the  remark  that  modern  language  men 
are  expected  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  duties  with  equal 
efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency,  a  frank  admission  that  such 
instructors  are  constantly  being  blamed  for  inefficiency 
would  be  best  both  for  those  outside  and  those  in  these 
departments.  The  instructor  in  language  is  frequently 
accused  of  having  no  conception  of  how  to  approach  the 
problem  of  teaching  it  to  a  class,  and  the  instructor — 
generally  the  professor — ^who  lectures  on  literature  is  found 
dry,  or  narrow,  or  unbalanced,  or  even  to  have  a  right  to 
two  or  three  of  these  agreeable  characterizations.  And 
all  this  is  quite  in  the  order  of  things,  and  so  to  be  expected : 
ask  a  man  to  be  at  once  poet,  philosopher  and  general, 
and  he  will  tiun  out  none  of  the  three,  not  even  a  recog- 
nizable imitation  of  any  of  the  three.     He  will  have  done 
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his  best,  but  the  impossible  will  have  been  required.  Some- 
thing of  this  nature  has  been  demanded  of  the  modem 
language  man,  with  the  result  that  veryr  generally  he  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  quest,  and  his  students  with  him. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  it  would  seem  that 
all  this  demands  immediate  attention.  And  a  few  years 
of  intelligent  effort  ought  to  suffice  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  hope  of  future  success  is  in  the  young  instructor  and 
graduate  student  of  today.  Set  the  beginner  straight, 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  expectations  formed  regard- 
ing him,  any  more  than  do  membeis  of  other  departments. 
As  the  matter  stands,  he  almost  always  enters  handi- 
capt  upon  the  course  he  is  to  pursue.  He  is  inspired 
from  his  boyhood  with  the  partly  erroneous,  but  very 
democratic,  conviction  that  his  success  depends  upon  his 
merit.  If  he  is  ciuious  about  languages,  learns  them  easily, 
and,  during  his  college  days,  feels  that  he  is  acquiring  from 
an  increasingly  intelligent  criticism  of  the  methods  of  his 
instructors  a  real  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  that  work, 
he  may  desire  to  teach  them  later  on  himself.  And  he  will 
begin  this  career  in  the  hope  that  if  he  succeeds  signally 
he  will  be  advanced  in  the  measure  of  his  usefulness,  so  far 
as  the  resources  of  his  institution  render  this  possible.  He 
is  Hkely  to  find,  however,  that  he  must  await  his  turn; 
and  for  whom?  Very  possibly  for  a  senior  instructor  with 
far  less  than  his  own  effectiveness  as  a  language  teacher, 
and  who  is  only  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  abandon  this 
work,  in  part,  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  literature  or  of 
linguistics.  And  the  younger  man  will  shortly  see  that  he, 
too,  will  later  on  be  expected  to  teach  more  or  less  literatm-e 
or  linguistics,  since  these  branches  are  the  prerogative  of 
a  professor,  and  expected  of  him. 

A  moraHst,  now  dead,  but  extremely  popular  in  these  days, 
tells  us  that  any  work  that  is  hard  for  one  is  not  worth  doing. 
We  may  suppose  that  he  means  hard,  because  distasteful; 
and  not  worth  doing,  because  not  well  done.  Our  senior 
instructor  will  have  ground  out  his  quota  of  language- 
teaching  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  leaving  behind  him  a  long 
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record  of  inefficiency,  for  the  sake  of  at  last  giving  a  course 
in  his  particular  subject.  Sadly  enough,  the  subject  is 
no  longer  his,  and  we  may  speak  further  on  of  how  this  course 
will  really  be  given.  The  junior  instructor  will  mark  off 
about  an  equal  number  of  years  of  the  greatest  usefulness, 
becoming  inefficient  only  at  the  last,  when  he  must  perforce 
give  up  a  part  of  his  life-work  for  the  sake  of  the  advance- 
ment that  generally  brings  with  it  quite  other  courses  to  be 
given.  In  other  words,  everyone  must  begin  with  language- 
teaching,  and  work  up  to  the  teaching  of  literature  and  lin 
guistics — because  the  latter  subjects  are  hard,  and  the  first 
easy.     No  worse  confusion  of  issues  can  be  imagined. 

Teaching  is  confused  with  the  subject  taught.  We  may 
all  agree  that  young  instructors  should  be  expected  to  know 
a  given  language,  but  hardly  to  be  very  thoroly  conversant 
with  the  literattu-e  or  linguistic  science  written  in  or  based 
upon  that  language.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  any  in- 
telligent person  knowing  a  given  language  could  or  should 
try  to  teach  it,  nor  does  it  follow  that  teaching  languages 
will  help  one  to  ability  as  a  teacher  of  literature  at  some 
future  time;  quite  the  contrary. 

The  instructor  in  language  will  get  his  efficiency  only 
thru  experience  in  teaching,  and  so  may  begin  this  teaching 
early,  since  his  materials  may  be  mastered  in  a  few  years  of 
study.  But  most  intelUgent  persons  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-five  should  know  whether  language-teaching  or 
research  is  congenial.  If  a  prospective  instructor  can  not 
recognize  his  own  preference  at  that  age,  it  may  generally 
be  inferred  that  he  will  never  be  enthusiastic  or  effective, 
and  university  instructorships  should  be  closed  to  him 
until  such  time  as  he  shows  indisputable  proof  that  he  is 
really  a  valuable  man.  Until  he  shall  have  made  a  definite 
choice  between  the  two  branches,  however,  it  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  show  such  proof, 
and  a  late  choice  is  more  than  likely  to  indicate  a  half- 
vocation.  In  fact,  twenty  is  not  a  very  early  age  for  choos- 
ing, provided  the  roads  are  clearly  differentiated.  Much 
will  be  realized  after  twenty  that  may  make  the  student 
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who  is  a  prospective  teacher  feel  that  he  is  not  adapted, 
as  he  had  thought,  to  the  vocation  of  teacher.  But  the  fact 
that  all  who  choose  will  not  succeed  is  no  proof  that  one 
who  is  a  failure  in  language-teaching  will  make  a  good  in- 
structor in  literature,  or  vice  versa.  Experience  in  the 
chosen  field  is  the  only  test  which  will  show  the  abiHty 
of  the  man.  If  the  early  choice  was  sincerely,  intelligently, 
and  happily  made,  experience  will  increase  only  the  instruc- 
tor's interest  in  his  subject.  And  for  the  desirably  high 
requirements  of  university  teaching,  an  early  and  consis- 
tently pursued  choice  is  not  too  much  to  expect. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  language  teaching  is  not  only 
no  useful  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  literature,  but  a 
positive  detriment  to  that  spirit  and  method  which  should 
guide  the  latter.  Of  Hnguistics  the  present  writer  will  not 
speak  particularly.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  vast  amount 
of  material  which  the  prospective  instructor  in  hnguistics 
must  learn  to  control,  and  the  quite  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  thought  which  he  really  should  possess, 
would  furnish  him  with  a  more  productive  occupation  for 
his  time  than  a  hfe  of  elementary  language- teaching.  In 
any  case,  linguistics  is  essentially  a  research  field,  and  the 
whole  method  of  procedure  is  different  from  that  of  language- 
teaching  in  undergraduate  departments;  and  so,  what 
appHes  to  literature,  as  distinguished  from  this  last,  would 
seem  to  be  equally  true,  in  general,  of  Hnguistics. 

To  estabhsh  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  position  just 
taken — that  language-teaching  is  a  detriment  to  the  pros- 
pective or  actual  teacher  of  literature — a  few  remarks 
about  this  latter  vocation  are  necessary.  It  is  the  eternally 
repeated  maxim  of  some  paradoxical  men  of  letters  that 
"literature  can  not  be  taught,  anyway."  Were  it  not  that 
this  particular  confusion  of  issues  is  not  entirely  foreign 
to  certain  others  who  ought  to  know  better,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  mention  this  here.  But  some  very  worthy 
people  seem  to  be  misled  in  this  respect,  and  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  professor  of  hterature  is  an  original  writer 
lacking  originalit>  enough  to  produce  a  good  novel,  play, 
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poem,  or  what  not.  Their  definition  of  originality  would 
appear  to  be  strangely  limited.  The  public  is  under  the 
impression  that  the  professor  of  literature  is  trying  to  teach 
others  to  write  novels,  plays,  and  poems.  In  so  far  as  the 
excellent  examples  of  the  works  he  deals  with  may  have — 
providing  he  can  interpret  them  as  he  should — a  stimulating 
eflFect  upon  his  classes,  he  may  doubtless  often  contribute 
to  helping  others  to  write.  But  that  is  all:  and  that  is  not 
his  real  purpose.  What  he  seeks,  is  not  to  teach  others  to 
write,  but  to  understand  and  feel.  And  if,  having  learned 
to  feel  the  charm  and  to  understand  the  import  of  excellent 
works,  some  of  his  students  are  impelled  to  write,  this  is 
all  very  well.  The  present  writer,  however,  does  not 
think  that  this  will  inevitably  be  the  result  of  hearing  good 
literary  interpretation.  A  great  poet  may  write  good 
criticism,  or  a  great  critic  good  poetry — ^witness  Shelley  or 
Sainte-Beuve — but  one  thing  is  certain:  the  professor  of 
literature  can  not  of  his  own  motion  develop  a  great  poet. 
But  he  may — and  should — open  the  eyes  of  many  a  student 
to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  Many  will  write,  but  few  with 
great  effect,  and  the  professor  leaves  this  to  the  fates. 

What  should  be  the  manner  of  teaching  in  general,  and 
what  the  point  of  departure?  Nothing  short  of  clarity 
of  expression,  springing  naturally  from  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  an  intimate  realization  of  the  attitude 
and  aptitudes  of  the  public  concerned.  Here  arises  an  im- 
portant consideration:  can  one  and  the  same  man  success- 
fully address  himself  to  the  instruction  of  an  undergraduate 
class,  of  the  more  mature  minds  gathered  in  a  course  of  ex- 
tension teaching,  and  of  the  better  trained  students  of  a 
graduate  faculty?  In  other  words,  is  one  man  to  teach 
literature  in  the  three  schools,  or  are  three  men  requisite 
for  this  work?  I^et  us  admit  for  the  moment  that  an  in- 
structor from  either  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  school 
might  find  an  appreciative  audience  in  extension  teaching. 
No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  extension  courses: 
it  can  only  be  said,  that  here  the  most  successful  instructor 
will  be  the  one  who  is  the  best  judge  of  people  and  who  can 
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adapt  himself  with  the  most  intelligent  flexibility  to  the 
various  types  of  mind  and  experience  with  which  he  will 
have  to  deal.  This  brings  us  directly  to  the  essential  prob- 
lem of  the  investigation:  what  must  be  posited  as  the  sine 
qua  non  for  this  intelligent  adaptation?  Certainly  this; 
sound  knowledge  of  one's  subject  and  fundamental  sympathy 
with  it.  In  university  teaching  in  general — as  distinguished 
from  that  in  the  more  elementary  schools — it  is  first  of  all  a 
penetrating  understanding  of  his  subject  that  makes  the 
instructor  effective. 

What,  then,  are  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  literature,  that  the  teaching  of  language  should 
be  so  detrimental  to  a  preparation  for  it?  A  brief  compari- 
son of  the  two  should  show  this. 

The  aim  of  language-teaching  is  to  bring  the  student  to 
a  correct,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  unconscious  use  of  the 
foreign  language.  Sometimes  this  is  attained — or  attempted 
— with  the  natural  or  direct  method,  sometimes  by  the 
method  of  language-analysis  as  set  forth  in  grammars, 
or  generally  thru  a  combination  of  the  two  methods.  In 
a  general  way,  the  problem  is :  to  teach  the  significance  and 
use  of  arbitrary  symbols — since,  no  matter  why  "broom" 
does  not  suggest  a  book,  the  symbol  is  arbitrary  for  the 
student,  as  are  also  the  various  forms  of  noun  and  verb 
and  the  syntactical  conventions.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  definite  body  of  fact  to  be  mastered  for  practical  purposes. 
The  moment  these  facts  are  inquired  into  the  subject  be- 
comes linguistics,  and  it  is  not  with  the  methods  of  Hnguis- 
tics  that  our  teacher  can  impart  a  practical  knowledge  of 
his  language. 

In  any  literary  study  that  merits  the  name,  all  this  is 
absent.  Here  the  student  is  not  dealing  with  a  set  of  sym- 
bols: he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  historical  record  of  beauti- 
fully exprest  thought  and  emotion.  And  the  moment 
he  would  deal  with  this  material  in  the  spirit  of  the  language- 
class  he  will  entirely  lose  the  significance  of  the  study. 

It  would  be  hard  to  count  the  poetics,  arts  of  second 
rhetoric,    esthetics,    analytics,    and   other   final   definitions 
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of  literature  that  have  been  given  to  an  admiring  world 
since  Greek  antiquity.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  sucb  a 
multiplicity  of  theories  teaches  us  two  or  three  very  useful 
lessons:  that  it  will  not  do  to  formulate  any  but  the  most 
catholic  tests  for  a  literary  work;  that  it  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  experience  that  some  attempt  at  establishing  a  criterion 
is  desirable;  that  literature  means  many  things — just  as 
many  as  there  are  persons  reading  it — so  that  no  work 
of  literature  can  be  precisely  ticketed  and  defined.  And 
all  this  shows  conclusively  the  necessity  for  breadth  of  view, 
quick  sympathy  and  flexibihty  of  mind  on  the  instructor's 
part.  These  qualities  are,  indeed,  useful  adjuncts  in  any 
teaching,  and  not  least  in  that  of  the  foreign  languages. 
But  in  practical  language- teaching  we  are  dealing  with  a 
comparatively  circumscribed  body  of  objective  fact,  whereas 
in  Hterature  we  have  to  do  with  a  vast  material,  compli- 
cated by  all  the  confusing  elements  of  historical  accident 
and  personality.  It  is  ability  in  synthesis,  with  a  full  reaHza- 
tion  of  individuality  and  its  fundamental  role  in  literature 
combined  with  a  feeling  for  beauty  in  the  various  forms  which 
it  may  take,  that  make  the  teacher  of  literature. 

The  other  problem,  that  of  division  of  courses  in  each 
school — ^undergraduate,  extension,  and  graduate — may  per- 
haps be  approached  thru  a  consideration  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  department  where  several  various  kinds  of 
research  may  be  clearly  separated.  The  various  differences 
between  allied  subjects  thus  realized  will  make  even  more 
evident  the  necessity  of  division  between  language  and 
literattue.  The  stylistic  interest  in  literature — thru  which 
the  confusion  between  language  and  literature  is  most 
frequently  brought  about — is  not  a  language  problem  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  foreign  language  is  regarded  in  under- 
graduate teaching. 

The  aim  of  a  graduate  faculty  in  modern  Hterature  appears 
to  be,  to  cover  the  field  of  literature  included  in  the  domain 
of  the  particular  department.  Courses  are  offered  in  medie- 
val literattu-e  (generally  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view) 
in    sixteenth,     seventeenth,    eighteenth,     and    nineteenth 
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century.  One  is  likely  to  infer  that  the  department  feels 
that  the  student  must  be  helped,  in  turn,  to  all  the  facts  of 
the  hterature  before  he  is  considered  capable  of  progressing 
alone.  This  is  a  theory  that  most  professors  would  probably 
hasten  to  deny.  It  is  not  merely  because  the  methods  of 
research  vary  sHghtly  for  the  different  periods  that  it  is 
advisable  that  the  student  follow  a  course  in  each  period. 
The  point  is  rather  this,  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to 
be  approached  varies  greatly,  and  it  is  to  put  the  student 
into  the  spirit  of  this  new  milieu  as  soon  as  may  be,  bene- 
fiting from  the  years  of  study  of  the  lecturer,  that  it  is  ad- 
visable that  these  courses  should  be  offered. 

There  is,  perhaps,  also  a  danger  in  this  method,  since  the 
instructor,  who  is  supposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  must  be  careful  not  to  overdo  one  or  the 
other  aspect  of  it.  For  example,  let  us  imagine  Professor 
Benedetto  Croce  giving  a  general  course  in  literature. 
He  would  be  eminently  capable  of  doing  this.  But  would 
anyone  maintain  that  this  should  be  expected  of  him, 
rather  than  a  course  admittedly  intended  to  explain  his 
theory  of  esthetics  as  applied  to  the  given  field?  Professor 
Gaston  Paris, ^  who  well  earned  his  fame  as  a  philologist, 
wrote,  among  the  rest,  a  couple  of  little  books  on  French 
medieval  literature.  They  are  of  most  slender  value  as 
literary  interpretation,  since  their  whole  method  is  taken 
over  from  the  philological  science  of  classification  of  docu- 
ments. It  may  be  said  that  they  were  only  intended  as 
useful  outlines.  But  it  may  be  answered,  again,  that  they 
are  not  only  not  useful,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary 
criticism,  but  entirely  misleading.  Considered  as  reper- 
tories of  titles  and  authoritatively  established  dates  they 
2 1  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  the  use  of  the  name  of  Gaston  Paris  in  this 
connection,  that  he  was  incapable  of  real  literary  interpretation.  He  has 
left  enough  excellent  criticism  to  make  such  a  position  untenable.  So  far 
as  this  article  is  concerned,  I  have  in  mind  only  his  Litterature  frangaise  au 
moyen-dge,  forming  a  part  of  his  Manuel  d'ancien  frangais,  and  his  Esquisse 
historique  de  la  litterature  frangaise  au  moyen-dge,  first  published  in  an  English 
translation  and  then,  posthumously,  in  French.  When  I  speak,  further  on, 
of  "the  type  of  mind  of  Professor  Paris,"  I  have  reference  only  to  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  him  in  writing  these  two  handbooks. 
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are  most  valuable;  their  unsatisfactory  character  is  disclosed 
only  when  they  are  mistaken  by  the  beginner  for  interpre- 
tations of  literature. 

But  without  such  workers  as  Professor  Paris  there  is  danger 
that  a  department  of  literature  might  degenerate  into  a  body 
of  unbalanced  theoreticians,  each  preaching  his  only  partly 
justifiable  hobby,  and  each  playing  the  inonoclast  with 
everything  which  his  disposition  or  studies  might  not  allow 
him  to  understand  and  to  respect.  For  very  acute  thinkers, 
as  well  as  those  emotionally  qualified  to  appreciate  only  a 
certain  kind  of  writing,  may  indulge  in  the  riding  of  hobbies. 

It  might,  then,  be  wise  for  a  department  to  offer  at  the 
same  time  a  course  in  historical  research,  such  as  Professor 
Paris  might  give,  and  another  particularly  concerned  with 
literary  interpretation,  by  a  scholar  with  something  the 
type  of  disposition  of  Walter  Pater,  of  Remy  de  Gourmont, 
or  even  of  Professor  Croce.  Of  the  two  professors  giving 
these  courses,  the  authority  would  be  the  one  of  the  type  of 
mind  of  Professor  Paris.  But  he  would  be  teaching  the 
materials  for  literary  study — the  solid  foundation  of  fact 
upon  which  the  other  must  build  his  interpretation.  Fre- 
quently, among  the  latter's  better  students,  there  would 
be  considerable  dissent  about  the  interpretation  offered. 
But  the  end  of  literary  study  is  to  learn  how  to  think  and  to 
feel — or  rather,  what  one  may  legitimately  think  and  feel — 
with  regard  to  writers  of  the  past  and  present.  And  if 
our  second  professor  succeeds  in  a  marked  degree  in  stimu- 
lating this  kind  of  thought  and  feeling,  then  he  is  certainly 
not  the  less  valuable  of  the  two.  It  may  be  objected  to 
such  a  division  of  duties,  that  the  professor  of  Hterature 
should  combine  the  qualities  of  Professor  Paris  with  those  of 
Walter  Pater:  doubtless,  he  should,  if  he  is  to  be  the  ideal 
professor.     But  the  ideal  will  not  often  be  found. 

In  the  application  of  historical  research  to  the  establish- 
ment of  text  and  date  there  is  generally  possible  a  final 
agreement  of  opinion.  In  the  department  of  historical  re- 
search that  is  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  thought 
and  feeling — and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this,  too. 
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for  all  past  epochs,  is  historical  research — not  only  is  no 
final  consensus  possible,  but  none  is  even  desirable.  For 
the  fundamental  fact  of  a  literary  work  is  not  so  much  what 
the  author  meant  to  say,  as  what  he  is  found  to  have  actually 
said  to  the  readers  of  past  times,  and  what  he  says  to  us. 
Just  as  few  honest  people  can  entirely  agree  about  a  con- 
temporary author,  so  scholars  who  study  the  Middle  Ages 
or  the  Eighteenth  Century,  can  rarely  agree  about  Dante 
or  about  Voltaire.  Nor  should  the>  :  when  they  do,  and  when 
one  of  them  seems  to  prove  to  demonstration  any  inclusive 
theory,  then  something  must  be  wrong.  Literature  is 
too  large,  and  each  of  its  individual  manifestations  too  per- 
sonal, to  submit  to  any  but  the  most  flexible  classifications 
founded  upon  predominant  characteristic. 

And  all  this  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  type  of  prob- 
lem that  arises  in  language-teaching  for  practical  purposes, 
and  should  serve  to  throw  into  clearer  reHef  the  reasons 
why  long  association  with  the  latter  type  of  work  will  almost 
inevitably  unfit  a  scholar  for  the  teaching  of  literature,  or 
for  any  other  research-subject.  The  dignity  of  work  is 
most  certainly  not  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  task  to 
which  one  devotes  himself,  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  task  is  accomplished.  Therefore,  if  it  were  customary — 
as  it  is  not — to  require  the  teaching  of  literature  as  prelimi- 
nary evidence  that  one  could  teach  language,  we  should  pro- 
test with  equal  earnestness,  since  the  teaching  of  Hterature 
would  be  most  likely  to  impair  the  instructor's  usefulness 
as  a  teacher  of  language  in  the  future.  Successful  language- 
teaching  is  far  too  difficult  a  task  for  a  person  lacking  in 
the  qualities  of  adaptabiHty  and  breadth  of  view.  The 
following  may  help  to  undeceive  any  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  our  instructors  in  language  are  doing  a  simple  or  an 
easy  work.  Chekhof  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  stories,  of  a  young 
French  woman  who  gained  a  livelihood  in  Russia  by  teach- 
ing her  language  to  the  children  of  well-to-do  famihes. 
A  university  graduate  who  needs  a  working  knowledge  of 
French  for  purposes  of  research  engages  this  young  woman 
as  his  tutor. 
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**She  opened  Margot,  which  she  had  brought  with  her, 
and  without  introduction  began: 

'French  grammar  has  twenty-six  letters.  The  first 
letter  is  called  ^,  the  second  B.  .  / 

"  Excuse  me/  Vorotov  interrupted,  smiling.  *I  must 
warn  you,  mademoiselle,  that  you  must  change  your  method 
a  little  in  my  case.  You  see,  I  know  Russian,  Greek,  and 
Latin  well... I've  studied  comparative  philology,  and  I 
think  we  might  omit  Margot  and  pass  straight  to  reading 
some  author.' 

**The  French  girl  looked  at  him  in  perplexity.  Evidently 
the  suggestion  seemed  to  her  very  naive  and  ridiculous." 

The  story  seems  to  show  rather  clearly  how  necessary  it 
is  that  a  language-teacher  have  a  first-rate  intelligence. 
But  his  point  of  view  must  nevertheless  be  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  instructor  in  Hterature.  Without  an  early 
choice  between  the  two  fields,  and  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
clusive adherence  to  the  study  chosen,  no  worthy  results 
will  be  obtained  in  either. 

The  most  common  objection  made  to  the  suggestion  of 
division  of  departments  is  the  intrinsically  illegitimate, 
but  so-called  practical,  objection:  Where  is  the  money 
to  be  found?  The  present  writer  thinks  that  very  Uttle 
would  be  required.  At  most,  a  certain  number  of  substan- 
tial fellowships  might  gradually  be  established  for  students 
of  literature  and  linguistics,  as  the  reason  for  them  might 
become  apparent  upon  the  definite  division  of  departments. 
Certainly  the  graduate  departments  would  suffer  no  loss  of 
enrolment,  since  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  a  possible 
invasion  of  beings  like  the  young  French  woman  of  our  story. 
And  the  most  certain  way  to  the  accompHshment  of  this 
defence  is  to  continue  the  requirement  of  the  Ph.D.  or  its 
equivalent  for  advancement  in  the  department  of  languages, 
since  instructors  in  languages  would  thus  be  provided  with 
that  modicum  of  interest  in  the  problems  of  Hterature  and 
of  linguistics  which  would  enable  them  to  offer  such  intro- 
duction into  the  problems  of  these  subjects  as  might  be 
found  useful  in  an  undergraduate  department.     However, 
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to  require  further  research  and  productivity  from  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  department  of  language  is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  Research  is  not  productive  or  creative  unless  it 
is  undertaken  voluntarily;  it  is  paradoxical  to  require  re- 
search. 

The  present  faculties  should  suffer  as  little  derangement 
as  possible.  Provision  could  be  made  for  the  definite  trans- 
ference to  one  or  the  other  of  the  new  departments,  of  in- 
structors or  professors  now  unwillingly  working  in  two 
fields,  whenever  their  preference  for  and  proved  abiUty  in 
one  or  the  other  subject  might  render  their  transference 
desirable  to  themselves  or  to  others;  no  more  could,  or 
should  be  attempted.  The  immediately  possible  changes 
would  work  some  improvement,  and  gradually  the  influx, 
into  each  department,  of  men  with  specialized  interests 
would  be  bound  to  raise  the  standard  of  each. 

Discomfort  would  result  from  such  a  change.  But  the 
discomfort  would  be  temporary,  and  the  sooner  it  is  con- 
fronted, the  sooner  the  present  unfortunate  situation  will 
be  changed.  The  brunt  of  all  this  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  young  graduate  student  who  chooses 
literature  or  Unguistics,  rather  than  practical  language- 
teaching,  as  his  life-work.  The  extent  and  difficulty  of 
the  material  which  he  must  master  will  in  most  cases  delay 
his  entrance  into  university  teaching  considerably  beyond 
the  time  when  the  instructor  in  language  should  begin  his 
teaching  experience.  For  the  instructor  in  literature  and 
Hnguistics  will  become  efiicient  not  only  thru  teaching  ex- 
perience, but  first,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years,  thru  study. 
The  language-instructor,  on  the  contrary,  can  gain  efiiciency 
only  thru  classroom  experience.  The  present  writer  be- 
Heves  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  prospective  in- 
structors in  Hterature  and  linguistics  would  be  happy  to 
undergo  the  necessary  discomfort  of  five  to  ten  years  of 
unpaid  work  for  the  sake  of  at  last  being  certain  of  working 
entirely  in  a  congenial  and  freely  chosen  field.  Not  only 
this;  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  time  the  graduate  schools 
would  attract  a  larger  nimiber  of  students,  and  assistantships 
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to  professors  of  literature  or  linguistics  might  become 
advisable  for  the  university.  Aside  from  the  fellowships 
which  would  gradually  come  into  existence,  and  aside  from 
these  assistantships,  which  would  prepare  the  prospective 
instructor  for  his  teaching  career,  most  of  these  men  would 
feel  justified  in  making  greater  sacrifices  than  at  present, 
when  no  assurance  is  given  them  that  they  can — even  after 
years  of  divided  effort — devote  themselves  entirely  to  what 
they  feel  that  they  could  do  best.  In  any  case,  and  re- 
gardless of  temporary  inconvenience,  the  larger  universi- 
ties should  begin  the  work  of  reformation,  by  changing  a 
situation  which  has  become  an  anachronism. 

Harold  Elmer  Mantz 

Columbia  University 


IV 

AMERICAN  IDEALS:   HOW  TO  TEACH  THEM 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War 
has  brought  fonvard  the  need  of  defining  Americanism.  It 
has  also  brought  up  the  need  of  defining  the  meaning  of 
loyalty.  Who  is  the  loyal  American  and  who  is  disloyal? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  plain  and  unequivocal.  Loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  means  wilUngness  to  sacrifice  all 
that  one  has  of  material  goods  or  life  itself,  if  need  be,  to 
preserve  the  state.  No  person  can  count  himself  loyal  who 
gives  his  support  to  the  country  only  as  long  as  it  is  person- 
ally agreeable  for  him  to  do  so.  The  genuine  patriot  will 
subscribe  to  the  following  statement,  "I  believe  it  is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  to  support  its  constitution, 
to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies  whatever  the  cost  to  me  may  be." 

Any  American  citizen,  who,  on  examining  his  own  heart, 
finds  that  he  is  not  ready  for  that  complete  sacrifice  is  not 
a  good  citizen.  Such  a  person  has  no  moral  right  to  re- 
main under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  If  he  can 
not  bring  about  a  profound  change  in  his  convictions  he 
should  leave  America  and  go  to  the  land  of  his  heart's 
allegiance. 

When  the  country  entered  the  war  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  anxious  questioning  as  to  the  quality  of  the  American 
spirit.  We  were  like  the  swimmer  of  untested  power  who 
strikes  out  to  reach  the  life-boat  or  the  shore.  We  knew 
that  we  had  to  go  on  or  go  under.  But  the  response  which 
has  come  from  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the  national 
emergency  does  not  mean  that  any  new  and  previously 
non-existent  patriotism  has  been  called  into  existence.  The 
fireman  who  enters  a  blazing  building  and  carries  someone 
out  to  safety  is  just  as  brave  when  he  is  merely  waiting 
for  the  call  of  duty.  In  performing  the  act  of  service  he 
simply   demonstrates  his  bravery.     National  feeling   and 
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sentiment  lie  deeply  imbedded  in  the  life  and  consciousness 
of  the  people. 

It  may  be  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  to  say  that  anyone  not  loyal  to  the  flag 
should  not  presume  to  remain  under  its  protection  and, 
above  all,  that  no  one  not  devoted  unreservedly  to  American 
principles  should  presume  to  teach  the  children  of  the  nation. 
But  loyalty  to  America  implies  the  holding  of  definite  con- 
victions, of  attachment  to  fixt  principles,  of  a  passionate 
devotion  to  American  ideals.  This  devotion  must  spring 
both  from  the  heart  and  the  mind.  A  mere  intellectual 
conviction  will  not  carry  one  very  far  on  the  path  of  service 
to  the  country.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  springs  from  a  love 
of  the  principles  and  things  for  which  the  country  stands. 

Why,  then,  should  a  definite  effort  be  made  to  teach 
patriotism?  While  we  abhor  the  spirit,  the  method,  and 
the  result  of  the  teaching  of  national  aims  in  Germany  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  national  ideals  in  Germany 
have  been  moulded  largely  if  not  chiefly  thru  instruction 
in  the  schools.  If  the  spirit  of  autocracy  and  the  divine 
right  to  rule  can  be  taught  successfully  we  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  America,  likewise,  can  be  clearly  defined  and  taught 
with  brilliant  results.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of 
America  to  understand  fully  the  principles  of  our  democracy 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  develop  a  sane  and  robust  American- 
ism in  every  one  of  the  pupils  instructed.  But  it  must  be 
granted  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  teach  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy than  it  is  to  teach  a  Prussian  child  to  be  an  automaton. 
In  teaching  the  American  spirit  the  teacher  must  be  a  living 
embodiment  of  the  spirit.  Otherwise  the  instruction  may 
be  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  It  will  not 
answer,  either,  to  say  that  instruction  in  patriotism  should 
take  the  form  mainly  of  activities.  By  well-defined  steps 
the  child  should  be  led  to  understand  American  ideals  and 
to  feel  a  passionate  regard  for  them.  Then  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized  to  have  the  child  put  into  practise 
the  principles  taught.  But  mere  wordy  preaching  of  loy- 
alty has  no  value.     It  rather  breeds  contempt. 
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But  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  are  these  ideals  which 
we  should  teach  and  where  shall  we  look  to  find  a  statement 
of  them?  The  Century  Dictionary  defines  an  ideal  as  "A 
standard  of  desire — an  ultimate  object  or  aim — a  mental 
conception  of  what  is  most  desirable."  A  national  ideal 
differs  from  a  personal  ideal  in  that  it  has  been  attained  to 
a  degree  by  a  large  number  of  people.  We  must  see  the 
evidence  of  our  faith  before  our  eyes.  A  national  ideal, 
too,  must  be  the  result  of  historic  growth.  Bishop  Stubbs, 
the  English  historian,  remarks  that  "The  roots  of  the  pres- 
ent lie  deep  in  the  past. "  It  is  true  of  national  ideals.  They 
are  not  ephemeral  growths  springing  up  in  a  night.  To  be 
called  national  they  must  spring  from  the  life  of  the  people 
and  must  be  firmly  imbedded.  They  must  illustrate  con- 
tinuous, historic  growth.  In  fact,  the  only  kind  of  national 
ideal  that  can  win  allegiance  or  following  is  the  one  that  has 
sprung  from  the  life  of  the  people.  To  a  pupil  as  well  as  to 
an  adult  you  can  make  no  patriotic  appeal  more  moving 
than  to  show  convincingly  that  a  certain  course  is  charac- 
teristically American.  The  good  American  wishes  to  act 
true  to  the  type  to  which  he  belongs. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  we  shall 
not  try  to  conjure  up  striking  or  unique  statements  of  ideals 
— ^to  read  into  the  record  something  that  is  not  there.  The 
question  is  sometimes  asked  "Has  America  any  national 
ideals  that  are  distinctive,  that  could  be  marked  as  unmis- 
takably as  we  would  mark  a  French,  a  British  or  an 
Italian  ideal?"  If  America  does  not  have  such  clearly 
marked  ideals  we  ought  not  to  pretend  that  she  does,  for 
we  might  find  like  Sir  Launfal  that  we  had  traveled  far 
afield  only  to  find  that  the  object  of  our  search  was  right  at 
our  hand. 

One  of  our  foremost  American  ideals  is  our  passion  for 
democracy  or  self-government.  Historically  it  runs  back 
to  the  colonial  period.  This  ideal  should  be  taught  in  its 
historical  development.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  col- 
onies, left  in  neglect  to  control  their  own  affairs,  learned  the 
art  of   self-regulation  and  self-government.     The  Revolu- 
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tion  was  little  else  than  the  insistence  that  they  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  govern  themselves.  As  we  know  very  well 
now,  the  Revolution  was  conservative  and  preservative. 
The  ideal  exprest  by  Lincoln  when  he  refers  to  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  or  by  Emer- 
son when  he  says  "We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet — ^We  will 
work  with  our  own  hands — ^We  will  speak  our  own  minds." 
This  ideal  is  represented  in  the  self-dependence  of  the  col- 
onists in  South  Carolina  who  rejected  the  artifiicial  scheme 
of  government  known  as  Locke's  Grand  Model.  It  is  shown 
by  the  western  pioneers  who  cleared  the  land  and  worked 
their  little  patches  of  land  with  the  rifle  close  at  hand.  It 
is  represented  in  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  small 
peoples  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  for  themselves  how 
they  shall  be  governed. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  contains  the  statement, 
in  simple  form,  of  a  second  national  ideal  when  it  says,  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  But  surely  all  are  not  created  with 
equal  ability.  In  what  are  they  equal?  The  American 
idea  is  that  they  shall  have  equality  of  opportunity.  It 
means  that  every  man  shall  have  his  chance  to  rise.  It 
means  that  in  the  game  of  life  the  rules  shall  be  the  same 
for  all.  The  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, known  as  our  Bill  of  Rights,  furnishes  the  funda- 
mental statement  of  rights  that  are  guaranteed  to  all. 
Note  them.  i.  Right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  2. 
Right  of  persons  accused  of  crime  to  be  safeguarded  in  crim- 
inal trial  procedure.  3.  Freedom  of  speech,  press  and  re- 
ligion. 4.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life  without  due 
process  of  law.  5.  Freedom  from  compulsory  quartering  of 
soldiers.  6.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  It  should  be  noted  that 
our  system  of  courts  with  an  august  and  independent  Supreme 
Court  at  the  head  of  the  system  has  been  provided  as  a 
means  of  guaranteeing  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 
Good  citizens,  therefore,  will  aim  to  help  the  courts,  not  to 
outwit  and  retard  them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  fair  play 
and  even-handed  justice  to  all. 
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Another  national  characteristic  which  may  be  designated 
as  an  ideal  is  the  passion  for  action,  accomplishment,  deeds. 
The  man  who  does  things  is  the  man  whom  the  average 
American  admires.  We  believe  that  man  is  the  best  patriot 
who  proves  his  patriotism  by  his  deeds.  A  recent  Liberty 
Bond  poster  read  "Are  you  100%  American?  Prove  it. 
Buy  Liberty  Bonds."  The  American  does  not  honor  the 
man  with  millions  on  account  of  the  millions.  He  does 
honor  the  man  who  achieves  notable  results.  The  ideal  of 
work,  industry,  action,  springs  naturally  from  American 
soil.  The  pioneer  could  not  be  an  idler,  nor  has  there  been 
any  sympathy  for  an  idle  class  at  any  time. 

Any  one  who  should  take  count  of  the  persons  met  on 
the  streets  of  a  continental  city  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany,  would  find  that  one  out  of  every  eight  persons 
is  employed  by  the  government.  In  an  American  city 
about  one  in  one  hundred  is  employed  by  the  government. 
Why  are  so  many  employed  by  the  government  in  German 
cities  and  so  few  in  American  cities?  It  is  because  of  a 
profound  difiFerence  in  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  disparity  between  the  two  countries  suggests 
the  essence  of  another  American  ideal,  possibly  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  service 
for  the  welfare  of  the  coromunity  and  the  nation.  A 
writer  of  popular  essays  in  one  of  our  papers  recently 
took  as  his  text  the  statement  that  we  should  not  be 
bothered  with  solicitors  on  the  street  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  like.  "If  these  under- 
takings were  good,"  he  concluded,  "why  should  they  not 
be  conducted  by  the  government?"  The  writer  probably 
did  not  stop  to  think  that  he  was  striking  at  a  good  Amer- 
ican practise.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  stop  the  volun- 
tary expression  of  service.  • 

Donald  Hanky  in  The  Student  in  Arms  represents  the 
soul  of  the  soldier  in  this  manner.  Over  and  above  the 
individuaHty  of  each  man,  his  personal  desires,  and  fears 
and  hopes  there  is  superimposed  the  corporate  personality 
of  the  soldier  which  knows  no  fear  and  only  one  ambition — 
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to  defeat  the  enemy  and  so  to  further  the  righteous  cause 
for  which  he  is  fighting.  Every  good  American  citizen  is 
a  soldier  of  democracy  and,  as  such,  possesses  a  second 
other  self.  It  is  thru  this  second  other  self  that  he  serves 
his  fellow  man.  He  rises  above  his  own  personal  interests 
and  becomes  an  unselfish  worker  for  the  common  good. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  democracy  breeds  and  which  has 
become  a  predominant  American  trait.  The  Swiss,  who 
represent  a  high  type  of  democratic  development,  express 
the  idea  in  their  national  motto  ''All  for  Each  and  Each 
for  All."  It  means  at  its  best  self-abnegation,  self-sacrifice 
and  service.  The  principle  is  very  wide  in  its  application. 
It  covers  things  as  far  apart  as  accepting  the  rule  of  the 
majority  and  practising  ordinary,  every-day  honesty.  It 
means  compassion,  humaneness,  sympathy,  a  chivalrous 
regard  for  womanhood,  the  spirit  of  hospitality,  flaming 
indignation  at  cruelty  and  barbarism.  The  Prussians  won- 
dered at  the  privileges  accorded  to  them  by  *'the  idiotic 
Yankees."  It  is  little  wonder  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  American  spirit.  They  have  been  trained  in  a 
different  school  of  political  philosophy.  Democracy  car- 
ries with  it  great  privileges  and  great  rights,  but  those 
privileges  and  rights  carry  with  them  their  correlative  obli- 
gations. The  glory  of  democracy  is  that  it  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  service.  Do  we  mean  in  saying  this  that  selfishness 
has  disappeared  from  America?  Hardly.  But  where  shall 
we  find  the  perfection  of  any  ideal  except  in  heaven?  We 
mean  that  we  are  marching  toward  the  ideal.  And  who 
are  better  able  to  point  the  way  to  the  ideal  than  the  teach- 
ers of  the  city?  If  this  ideal  were  not  uppermost  in  your 
lives  how  many  of  you  would  be  at  your  tasks?  The  life 
of  America  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  centers  around 
this  ideal.  It  represents  America  at  its  best,  but  it  is 
characteristically  American. 

A.  Franki^in  Ross 

StuyvEsant  High  Schooi, 
Nbw  York  City 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN  GERMANY^ 

I 

During  191 8  German  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
been  giving  increasing  attention  to  the  question  of  reforms 
in  the  educational  system  of  their  country. 

In  the  main,  attention  has  been  devoted  to  three  chief 
points.  First,  the  necessity,  in  view  of  the  great  gaps  made 
by  the  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  intelligent  in  the  most  varied 
occupations,  for  making  every  possible  attempt  to  fill  up 
these  gaps  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  intelligences.  Next, 
the  educational  experts  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  we  find 
accounts  of  various  psychological  experiments  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  practicable  methods  to  discover  those 
children  whose  mental  equipment  entitled  them  to  special 
consideration.  Lastly,  the  necessary  reforms  of  the  school 
system,  the  overhauling  of  old  types,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  types,  are  discust. 

The  first  point  had  already  come  into  prominence  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  June,  19 14,  a  conference, 
representing  132,000  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  was 
held  at  Kiel,  when  a  resolution  was  past  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  state  rendered  it  im- 
perative that  the  educational  resources  of  the  German  na- 
tion should  be  made  accessible  to  as  many  classes  as  possi- 
ble, and,  within  certain  limits,  to  all  classes  of  the  German 
people,  as  only  in  this  way  would  the  nation  be  able  to 
satisfy  its  demands  for  intellectual  energy  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  people.  As  a  corollary,  a  demand  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  what  were  termed  Uniform  Schools 
{Einheiisschulen)  which  would  form  the  necessary  connect- 

1  From  the  Educational  Supplement  to  the  London  Times,  September 
19  and  26,  1918. 
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ing  link,  not  furnished  by  the  elementary  school,  with  a 
higher  system  of  education,  and  where  there  would  enter 
no  considerations  of  social  position  or  creed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  every  year  over  i  V4  millions  of  children  leave  the 
German  elementary  schools  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  take  up  manual  labor  of  some  kind,  a  certain  proportion 
of  whom  are  undoubtedly  fitted  for  intellectual  work,  or  at 
least  are  worthy  of  a  trial  proving  their  capacity  for  such 
work. 

The  supporters  of  this  idea  are  not  in  general  agreement 
as  to  the  exact  type  of  school  they  desire  to  see  established. 
One  section  advocates  first  the  continuance  of  the  present 
elementary  basis,  only  with  this  difference,  that  attendance 
would  be  compulsory  for  all  child»-en  of  all  ages  without  re- 
gard to  the  social  standing  or  position  of  the  parents.  Others 
who  favor  the  uniform-school  system  demand  for  each 
primary  school  a  six  years'  course,  to  be  similarly  attended 
by  every  child  from  its  sixth  to  its  twelfth  year.  It  is  then 
argued  that  the  teachers  in  these  primary  schools  should  be 
absolute  and  final  judges  as  to  whether  their  scholars  were 
worthy  of  selection  for  higher  education,  the  decision  to  be 
based  solely  upon  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  scholar 
as  revealed  in  his  career  at  the  uniform  school.  By  this 
means  only  really  gifted  scholars  would  find  their  way  to 
the  higher  school,  while  at  the  same  time  every  child  would 
be  educated  according  to  its  capacity.  Every  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  the  development  of  latent  or  potential 
talent,  without  prejudice  to  the  education  of  the  average  or 
mediocre  scholar.  Apart  from  the  direct  gain  to  the  com- 
munity, it  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  system  of  uni- 
form schools  indicates  a  line  of  development  for  the  weak- 
ening of  class  distinctions. 

The  vast  changes  brought  about,  or  in  progress,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  have,  of  course,  given  considerable  emphasis 
to  these  proposals.  At  the  same  time,  opposition  and  crit- 
icism have  not  been  wanting.  This  criticism  was  crystal- 
lized in  a  recent  article  by  Professor  Gerhard  Budde,  who, 
while  sympathizing  with  the  ideal,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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difficulties  in  the  way  are  insurmountable.  He  lays  stress 
on  the  fact  that  these  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  general 
structure  of  society,  and  of  the  different  general,  mental, 
and  moral  spheres  of  thought  and  perception  of  the  various 
social  groups  in  which  children  grow  up  before  they  go  to 
school,  and  from  which  they  acquire  a  certain  definite  moral 
and  intellectual  outlook.  Thus  the  children  of  the  better 
classes  have  a  great  initial  advantage  from  the  more  favor- 
able environment  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  as  compared 
with  the  children  of  the  masses;  and  a  sort  of  stagnation 
would  ensue  if  all  these  children  were  to  be  grouped  in  one 
school,  irrespective  of  their  primary  equipment.  Again,  as 
the  teachers  of  the  uniform  school  are  to  give  the  final  ver- 
dict on  each  pupil,  it  is  evident  that  new  difficulties  at  once 
arise,  for  a  child's  work  in  the  elementary  school  is  no  safe 
criterion  of  his  actual  abilities.  Some  children  "blossom" 
early,  others  late,  and  there  would  thus  be  a  manifest  dan- 
ger in  making  the  future  life-careers  of  the  pupils  dependent 
on  a  verdict  of  this  kind. 

Again,  even  if  this  verdict  could  be  trusted,  it  is  probable 
that  school-space  in  the  higher  institution  could  only  be 
found  for  the  selected  pupils  at  the  expense  of  turning  out 
the  stupid  or  mediocre  children  whose  social  position  had 
already  given  them  entrance  there.  An  incidental  danger 
would  arise  also  from  the  fact  that  this  method  would  tend 
largely  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  intelligent  manual  labor 
required  for  various  branches  of  industry.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  elementary  pupils  who  are  transferred  to 
the  higher  schools  will  do  their  utmost  to  enter  one  of  the 
professions  or  the  Civil  Service,  so  that  their  services  would 
be  lost  to  handicrafts,  industries,  and  agriculture.  The 
withdrawal  of  all  the  clever  children  would,  too,  so  reduce 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  elementary  school  as  to  make  it 
of  the  least  possible  value  to  all  concerned.  Finally,  Pro- 
fessor Budde  casts  grave  doubts  on  the  social  effects  of  the 
uniform  school,  which  might  well,  because  of  the  psycho- 
logical equipment  of  the  child  at  this  period  and  his  conse- 
quent tendency  to  live  a  life  of  the  senses,  increase  rather 
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than  diminish  social  contrasts,  because,  for  instance,  envy 
and  pride  might  easily  result  from  the  observation  of  in- 
equaHties,  especially  in  matters  of  food  and  clothing,  among 
the  children  attending  the  school. 

German  experts  have  also  been  trying  to  decide  the  vext 
question  as  to  how  really  clever  children  may  be  discovered. 
These  psychological  experiments  have  chiefly  taken  place 
in  Berlin,  where  several  special  schools  for  exceptionally 
clever  children  have  been  estabHshed.  The  change  from 
the  communal  school  to  the  higher  schools  naturally  makes 
greater  demands  upon  the  children,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  one  fact  that  in  both  the  grammar  school  {Gymnasium) 
and  the  modern  school  (Realschule)  the  study  of  three  dif- 
ferent new  languages  must  begin  in  successive  years.  Hence 
it  is  claimed  that  only  really  gifted  children  will  be  able  to 
make  progress  in  these  schools;  and  as  the  customary  re- 
ports of  the  teachers  in  the  communal  schools  were  only  of 
service  in  estimating  such  details  as  behavior  and  industry, 
two  expert  psychologists  were  instructed  to  hold  proficiency 
tests  with  a  view  to  selecting  children  worthy  of  promotion. 
Definite  problems  were  set  in  order  to  test  as  completely  as 
possible  all  the  important  functions  of  the  intellect,  such  as 
memory,  powers  of  concentration,  comprehension,  decision, 
intuition,  and  observation.  Each  child  examined  was 
"placed"  in  the  examiner's  list  according  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks  obtained  in  all  the  tests. 

In  order  to  test  the  ability  of  a  candidate  to  learn  the 
vocabulary  of  a  foreign  language,  twelve  pairs  of  syllables 
were  written,  two  by  two,  upon  the  blackboard.  When  the 
first  syllable  of  any  pair  was  called  out  the  candidate  was 
required  to  write  down  the  second.  This  test  was  not  as 
successful  as  the  second  test,  which  aimed  at  estimating 
abiHty  to  combine  memory  and  reasoning  power,  the  cri- 
terion here  being  success  in  dealing  with  three  logically 
connected  words  called  out  by  the  examiner.  Investigation 
into  the  capacity  for  concentration  was  made  by  the  relating 
of  a  short  story  to  twelve  children,  who  at  the  same  time 
were  set  twelve  easy  arithmetic  questions.     While  listening 
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to  the  story  they  were  asked  for  the  answers  to  the  sums, 
and  after  a  short  pause  they  had  to  write  down  all  they  could 
remember  of  the  short  story. 

A  further  test  had  for  its  aim  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
the  capacity  for  decision,  the  problems  set  including  the 
meaning  of  a  picture  and  the  probable  conclusion  of  a  story 
broken  off  during  its  telHng.  Incidents  of  various  kinds 
were  next  related,  and  questions  as  to  probability  and  suit- 
ability were  asked  on  points  arising  out  of  the  incidents, 
e.  g.: 

A  man  who  had  been  gambling  in  lotteries  in  the  hope  of 
winning  something  at  last  had  neglected  his  business  and 
ruined  his  health.  When  an  old  man  he  won  the  chief 
prize.     What  would  he  feel  and  do? 

In  order  to  analyze  the  capacity  for  intuition  and  observa- 
tion a  picture  was  first  displayed  for  a  short  while  and  then 
the  candidates  were  called  upon  to  write  a  description  of  it. 
Next,  difficult  technical  models  were  set  going  and  the 
results  due  to  their  motions  were  asked  for. 

In  this  manner  the  experts  claimed  that  the  whole  range 
of  intelligence  was  systematically  investigated  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  and  those  who  felt  inclined  to  criticize  the  em- 
ployment of  experimental  psychology  were  reminded  that 
the  tests  were  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  indi- 
vidual intellectual  equipment  of  each  of  the  candidates 
examined,  but  solely  with  their  suitability  for  selection  to 
attend  a  higher  school.  Teachers  in  British  schools  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  to  know  that  after  three  months'  in- 
struction the  teachers  in  the  BerHn  schools  concerned  in  the 
tests  have  concurred  with  few  exceptions  in  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  examining  psychologists. 

II 

While  there  appears,  as  we  tried  to  show  last  week,  to 
be  a  general  agreement  in  German  educational  centres  as 
to  the  necessity  for  ensuring  that  all  suitable  children  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  the  higher  schools, 
much  discussion  is  going  on  at  present  as  to  the  best  means 
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of  bringing  this  about.  The  schemes  for  establishing  "uni- 
form schools,"  described  above,  have  caused  a  lively  con- 
troversy; and  even  the  special  schools  for  "gifted  scholars" 
from  the  elementary  schools,  are  apparently  viewed  with 
misgivings.  The  Cologne  town  council  have,  however,  been 
considering  the  questions  involved,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  clever  children,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  a  change  in  the  organization  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  that  is,  in  the  elementary  school.  After  the 
issue  of  a  study  by  one  of  their  head-masters,  that  city  has 
recently  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  reform  of  their  school 
system. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  reform  of  the  elementary  schools 
must  be  based  on  two  practical  lessons  emanating  from  the 
conditions  and  results  of  the  war.  First,  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  training  disabled  soldiers  for  new 
calUngs  owing  to  the  defective  education  they  have  appar- 
ently received.  Next,  the  rural  population,  by  such  un- 
patriotic action  as  the  hoarding  of  money  instead  of  invest- 
ing it  in  the  War  I^oans,  have  shown  a  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion of  their  national  responsibilities.  From  these  premises, 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  standard  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  argued.  One  interesting  and  important  suggestion 
is  made  to  the  effect  that  all  the  numerous  small  rural 
schools  within  a  certain  defined  area  should  be  abolished  in 
favor  of  one  efficient  well-built  central  school. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Cologne  town  council,  who 
laid  down  these  general  considerations,  have  also  submitted 
certain  concrete  proposals,  the  most  important  of  which 
relates  to  special  instruction  for  elementary  school  children 
in  their  last  year,  and  in  the  case  of  clever  children  after 
their  fourth  year,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  entrance  to  the 
intermediate,  and  ultimately  to  the  higher  school.  Similar 
proposals  have  been  made  at  Essen  by  a  committee  of  the 
town  council,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  special  preparatory  classes  is  opposed,  as  is  also 
the  idea  of  the  advocates  of  the  uniform-school  system  that 
the  teachers  themselves  are  able  to  pass  judgment  on  their 
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scholars  in  their  third  or  fourth  school  year.  The  Essen 
committee  recommended  that  the  transfer  of  clever  chil- 
dren from  the  elementary  schools  to  intermediate  schools 
and  higher  educational  estabUshments  of  all  kinds  should 
be  faciHtated  in  every  possible  way,  but  that  when  once  the 
children  had  left  the  elementary  school  they  should  be  allowed 
to  fight  their  own  way  in  competition  with  their  new  class- 
mates. The  establishment  of  new  intermediate  schools  was 
advocated,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  scholarships  for  ele- 
mentary schoolboys  who  have  already  reached  the  lower 
classes  of  these  schools  and  of  the  higher  schools,  while  a 
special  point  is  made  of  the  necessity  for  a  new  modem 
school  with  four  classes,  and  a  shortened  course  for  excep- 
tionally gifted  boys  which  would  easily  begin  in  their  sixth 
year  at  the  elementary  school.  It  was,  moreover,  recog- 
nized that  the  elementary  school  system  itself  requires  con- 
siderable overhauling,  especially  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  numbers  in  each  class  and  their  coordination  with  con- 
tinuation schools  and  technical  schools. 

As  has  been  said,  these  proposals  are  meeting  with  oppo- 
sition and  criticism;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  reform  is  recognized,  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
new  organization,  but  also  in  regard  to  special  provision  for 
the  children  selected  for  higher  education.  Thus,  various 
German  newspapers  and  periodicals  contain  articles  insist- 
ing upon  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  municipalities 
to  assist  these  scholars,  not  only  as  heretofore  with  a  money 
scholarship  for  their  schooling,  but  with  means  of  procuring 
books  and  clothes.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  financial 
security  must  be  provided,  in  some  way  or  other,  during 
the  later  training  period  which  ensues  when  the  actual  school 
years  have  come  to  an  end.  Interesting  and  useful  statis- 
tics are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  one  of  the  many  com- 
mittees investigating  this  and  kindred  questions.  It  is 
stated  that  in  November,  191 6,  42,490  children  were  in 
attendance  at  776  higher  schools.  Of  these,  19,830 — that 
is,  46.5  per  cent — came  from  elementary  schools;  3,319.  or 
8  per  cent,  from  intermediate  schools;  17,1 15»  or  40.3  per 
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cent,  from  preparatory  schools;  and  2,223,  o^  5-2  per  cent, 
from  various  preparatory  establishments.  Of  the  19,830 
children  from  the  elementary  schools,  10  per  cent  had  been 
in  those  schools  for  eight  years  before  proceeding  to  the 
higher  schools,  2  per  cent  had  been  there  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  88  per  cent  four  years  and  more. 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  at  least  if  one  is  able  to  judge  from 
a  study  of  the  numerous  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
German  newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  the  current  zeal 
for  educational  reform  is  inspired,  not  only  by  the  avowed 
necessity  for  intellectual  reinforcements  to  meet  post-bellum 
conditions  and  tasks,  but  also  by  the  considerable  heart- 
searchings  as  to  whether  the  much-vaunted  German  edu- 
cational system  has  been  quite  as  efficient  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  In  other  words,  the  authorities  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  output  of  the  machine,  as  revealed  by  the 
searching  test  of  a  disastrous  war.  We  may,  therefore,  in 
this  country  be  permitted  to  feel  a  shght  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion from  this  point  of  view,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  any  suggestions 
or  innovations  of  value  emerging  from  the  investigations  of 
the  German  educational  authorities. 

A  note  of  warning  must  first  be  sounded.  The  majority 
of  the  German  investigations  and  discussions  have  centered 
round  the  clever  or  specially  gifted  children.  Now  it  is  not 
the  ''clever"  child  but  the  average  child,  neither  exception- 
ally smart  nor  exceptionally  dull,  who  is  to  become  the 
average  citizen  of  this  country,  and  any  system  of  reform 
which  proposed  to  neglect  the  average  scholar  in  favor  of 
the  clever  or  precocious  scholar  would  be  both  faulty  and 
dangerous.  A  child's  abilities  do  not  always  show  them- 
selves early,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  not  seldom  an  exceptionally  bright 
boy  from  the  elementary  school  fails  badly  when  he  reaches 
the  secondary  school.  The  clever  scholar  must  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way,  but  ample  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  other  types.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  corollary 
of  this  statement  is  the  necessity  for  the  increased  establish- 
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ment  of  special  schools  or  classes  for  extremely  backward 
children,  not  necessarily  mentally  defective,  but  whose  pres- 
ence in  a  class  often  retards  the  progress  of  others. 

Among  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  German  experts 
is  one  which  seems  to  be  especially  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. This  is  the  suggestion,  which  has  already  its  advo- 
cates in  this  country,  that  in  a  given  area  the  large  number 
of  small  rural  schools  usually  to  be  found  there  should  be 
aboHshed  in  favor  of  one  large  central  school.  The  small 
rural  school  is  often  an  expensive  anomaly,  and,  worse  still, 
it  is  often  a  personal  tragedy,  at  least  as  regards  the  teacher 
entrusted  with  its  charge. 

Others  of  the  German  proposals,  such  as  the  better 
and  more  efficient  coordination  of  the  elementray  schools 
with  the  continuation  and  technical  schools,  have  been  more 
or  less  anticipated  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  The 
main  point  that  needs  to  be  emphasized,  however,  is  the 
plain  and  simple  fact  that  the  so-called  ladder  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  universities  must  be  so  strength- 
ened and  widened  as  to  become  rather  a  staircase,  to  which 
every  scholar  in  this  country,  irrespective  of  his  birth  or 
social  condition,  may  have  the  right  of  access,  the  only  con- 
dition being  the  necessity  of  proving  his  fitness  for  the 
climb.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  provision  and  scope  of 
scholarships  must  be  largely  extended,  as  is  emphasized  by 
the  German  experts,  and  by  some  educational  authorities 
in  this  country,  so  as  to  provide  not  only  school  fees,  but 
ample  maintenance  grants  for  Hving,  books,  clothes,  and 
other  necessaries  which  often  prove  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  poor  scholars  whose  ability  and  industry  have  won  for 
them  a  place  in  the  secondary  school. 

But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  this 
external  reorganization  will  of  itself  meet  all  our  educa- 
tional demands  and  will  prove  a  panacea  for  social  and 
economic  evils  of  every  kind.  Something  else  is  desirable 
and  necessary.  What  is  above  all  essential  is  that  the 
democracy  of  this  country  should  awaken  to  a  new  concep- 
tion of  education— its  dignity,  its  cultural  value,  its  opening 
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of  the  avenue  to  a  wider,  a  richer,  and  a  more  beautiful  way 
of  living  one's  life.  Many  far-reaching  educational  reforms 
are  demanded  by  the  Labor  Party  in  their  recent  manifesto, 
Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order,  and  while  most  thought- 
ful men  are  in  agreement  with  these  proposals,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  democracy  itself  must  be  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions and  even  sacrifices.  The  deep-founded  heresy  that 
any  sort  of  status  or  pay  is  good  enough  for  a  teacher  must 
disappear  forever.  The  Lancashire  operative  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  cheerfully  the  entire  abolition  of  the  cher- 
ished half-time  system,  which  denies  to  so  many  young 
children  their  rightful  heritage  of  play  and  efficient  instruc- 
tion. All  classes  of  society  must  recognize  that  the  educa- 
tion of  otu-  children — our  potential  citizens — is  not  a  private 
or  a  sectarian,  but  a  national  concern,  and  that  only  if  the 
foundations  of  a  wise  and  healthy  educational  system  are 
now  well  and  truly  laid  can  this  country  hope  in  the  future 
to  hold  its  own  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


VI 
TRIAL    OF    THE    NEBRASKA    PROFESSORS 

A  REPI.ECTION 

The  trial  of  certain  University  of  Nebraska  professors 
for  halting  loyalty  in  wartime  was  a  seven  days'  wonder 
which  the  country  is  only  too  glad  to  forget.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  nobody  is  today  particularly  proud  of  his  con- 
nection with  it,  unless  it  be  certain  yearners  after  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  some  of  whom  were  gratified  in  their  ambi- 
tion. The  notion  that  it  sets  a  precedent  for  pubhc  trial 
of  doubtful  or  tainted  professors  and  constitutes  a  mezzanine 
in  the  acropolis  of  human  liberties  which  rests  on  the  rocks 
of  Runnymede,  Magna  Charta,  quia  emptores,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charter,  and  the  like,  will  probably  prove  to  be 
an  error.  None  of  the  defendants,  so  far  as  I  know,  had 
demanded  a  trial.  Some  endured  extreme  mental  anguish 
and  bodily  suffering  in  consequence  of  it,  and,  if  we  credit 
our  touch-and-go  historical  optimists,  since  this  is  to  be 
the  last  war  anyhow,  no  provision  need  be  made  for  future 
trials,  at  least  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty. 

The  rulings  of  the  board  of  regents  sitting  as  judge  and 
jury,  in  fact  as  a  star  chamber,  are  not  calculated  to  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Excuse  for  shortcoming  on  their  part 
was  not  lacking.  The  trial  was  impromptu,  for  the  cause 
was  without  precedent.  Delinquencies  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  themselves  incorporated  into  our  public 
law  are  capable  of  tangible  demonstration.  Halting  loy- 
alty would  hardly  seem  possible  of  standardization.  No 
two  citizens  have  probably  experienced  the  same  degree 
of  indignation  against  the  enemy,  either  before  or  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  nor  has  their  indignation  equally 
held  out.  If  this  demurrableness  or  defection  of  triability 
had  occurred  to  the  minds  either  of  accusers  or  court,  the 
trial  would  hardly  have  taken  place. 

415 
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On  the  other  hand,  evidence  of  the  acts  and  of  the  ad- 
missions of  the  accused  which  occurred  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  United  States,  was  excluded,  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  such  evidence  would  be  of  an  ex  post  facto 
nature  and  hence  prejudicial  to  their  constitutional  rights; 
that  is  to  say,  that  its  admission  would  accuse  persons  of 
an  offense  which  only  became  such  after  the  acts  or  ad- 
missions were  made.  They  only  become  culpable  by  the 
fact  of  the  declaration  of  war,  but  were  not  culpable  while 
this  country  was  at  peace. 

The  ruling  has  a  judicial  ring  and  would  be  perfectly 
valid  if  the  acts  and  admissions  made  so  long  ago  had  been 
the  acts  complained  of.  But  they  were  not.  The  case 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  those  which  admit  evidence  of 
disposition  to  do  a  certain  act — evidence  of  a  continuing 
psychosis  or  mental  state;  arid  in  such  cases  the  acts  and 
admissions  of  the  person  made  prior  to  their  qualification 
as  criminal  are  quite  admissible.  A  disloyal  attitude, 
once  established,  should  be  presumed  to  continue  until  a 
change  of  heart,  for  which  positive  proof  should  be  forth- 
coming. The  immunity  bath  was  offered  to  the  defendants 
on  a  false  theory  of  evidence.  On  this  theory  of  legality,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convict  anyone  of  a  felonious  state 
of  mind,  except  from  subsequent  admissions,  such  as  a 
felon  is  not  in  the  habit  of  making.  And,  if  such  evidence 
be  inadmissible,  then  a  charge  should  not  have  been  made 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  proven. 

A  third  criticism  may  be  directed  at  the  acceptance  of 
the  disclaimers  of  the  accused  at  face  value.  This  virtual 
ruling  followed  naturally  from  the  last,  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  of  prior  culpable  state  of  mind.  It  is  manifest 
that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  past  year,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  evidence  of  positive  acts  and  admissions 
which  could  avail  to  overcome  the  exculpatory  effect  of 
the  second  and  third  rulings;  and  the  result  turned  out 
accordingly.  The  accused  timibled  over  each  other  in  their 
protestations  of  loyalty,  sometimes  adducing  small  pur- 
chases of  liberty  bonds,  and  fatherly  regents  were  highly 
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gratified  at  this  showing.  The  blatant  pacifico  copper- 
heads of  a  year  ago,  whose  cocksureness,  however,  had 
much  melted  of  late,  now  cooed  as  softly  as  sucking  doves. 
When  one  considers  that  these  gentlemen  always  honestly 
believed  that  they  colported  the  true  brand  of  patriotism, 
one  can  understand  that  they  would  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty or  compunctions  in  differentiating  it  over  into  en- 
thusiastic (?)  support  of  the  war. 

Anyhow,  the  court  of  regents  were  tickled  to  death  at 
their  loyal  university  and  could  now  fling  defiance  at  the 
able  editors  over  the  state  who  had  accused  it  of  near 
treason ;  while  the  state  council  of  defense,  who  had  brought 
the  charges,  waxed  correspondingly  wroth  both  at  the  re- 
gents and  at  the  witnesses  against  the  accused;  for  there 
were  witnesses.  In  their  earnest  indignation  at  lack  of 
hearty  support,  the  state  council  in  turn  flaunted  the  lack 
of  foresight  and  of  nice  discrimination  which  had  pre- 
cipitated the  conflict,  for  their  indictment  was  clearly  de- 
murrable. There  is  no  justiciable  crime  in  lukewarm 
patriotism  or  halting  support  of  the  war.  Treason  is  a 
serious  offense,  but  short  of  treason  and  sedition  one  goes 
scot  free,  nor  can  a  regent  court  change  the  common  sense 
of  the  common  law,  nor  probably  a  statute  be  framed  to 
cover  so  dissolving  a  concept  of  crime.  These  cases  were 
clearly  ones  that  should  long  previously,  say  shortly  after 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  have  been 
disposed  of  by  the  university  authorities  in  the  usual 
course  of  business.  Failure  to  do  so  encouraged  the  spread 
of  the  theory  of  non-resistance,  which  trickled  into  an  occa- 
sional classroom  utterance,  perhaps,  and  surely  into  some 
public  utterances  of  a  rather  ambiguous  nature,  which  were 
eagerly  pounced  upon  by  a  loyal  press,  intent  on  earning 
an  honest  living. 

The  formaHty  of  a  public  trial  was  decided  upon  as  a 
means  of  allaying  a  public  opinion  fomented  by  sensational 
editors  and  poHticians.  The  state  university  of  the  West 
wages  an  eternal  battle  with  factitious  criticism  purposely 
aired  in  order  to  make  political  capital.     This  is  one  of  the 
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angles  from  which  the  trial  of  the  professors  must  be  con- 
sidered; it  takes  its  place  in  a  long  list  of  tail- twisting  bat- 
terings of  the  university.  But  it  can  not  be  wholly  dis- 
posed of  on  that  basis.  The  event  rises  above  the  common- 
place. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  regent  court  was  able  to 
declare  and  decree  that  they  had  raked  the  university 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  not  a  single  case  of  disloyalty 
of  high  or  low  degree  could  be  discovered.  This  was  true 
enough,  especially  if  one  accepts  the  pacifist  interpreta- 
tion of  wholehearted  support  of  the  war. 

The  regent  court  went  on  virtually  to  declare  (and  here 
I  am  paraphrasing)  that  while  they  found  the  loyalty,  as 
such,  of  the  university,  lily-white,  they  would,  now  that 
they  had  their  hand  in  the  job  of  cleaning  up,  fire  a  few 
professors  they  did  not  care  to  retain.  They  did  not  want 
them  longer,  they  said,  because  the  professors  had  talked 
too  much  and  thus  had  given  the  editors  and  politicians 
a  hold.  The  professors  thus  discharged  out  of  hand  were 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  pacifists  and  were  pre- 
cisely the  ones  who  had  been  most  honest  in  their  testi- 
mony, having  refused  the  proffered  immunity  bath.  When 
the  testimony  of  the  accused  professors  exonorated  is 
compared  with  that  of  those  discharged,  some  foundation 
for  the  kalsomining  insinuations  appears.  Probably  those 
discharged  had  not  talked  any  more  than  the  others. 

When  all  is  done  and  said,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
ante-bellum  pacifists  of  the  faculty  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
today  about  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Pacifists  may  be 
good  citizens.  Every  country  at  war  is  gratifyingly  en- 
dowed with  them.  They  perform  a  useful  function,  even 
if  annoying  to  the  militant  crowd  and  to  the  government. 

It  must  be  further  insisted  that  the  regent  court  laid 
itself  open  to  a  fourth  criticism;  and  this  time  in  common 
with  the  state  council  of  defense.  This  error  was  also  a 
grave  injustice;  professors  well  known  for  their  belligerency 
were  inconsiderately  summoned  to  testify  against  their 
pacifist  colleagues.  Again  the  council  of  defense  waxed 
angry   (while  the  regent  court  were  entertained)   because 
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the  expected  damnatory  and  incriminating  evidence  was 
decidedly  not  forthcoming.  Did  they  expect  a  group  of 
quiet  gentlemen  (who  had  their  own  opinions,  to  be  sure) 
to  rush  into  denunciation  of  life-long  colleagues,  with  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  depriving  the  latter  of  a  livelihood? 
Furthermore,  the  war  had  more  or  less  divided  the  faculty 
into  opposite  camps  (which,  curiously  enough,  as  Censor 
Peregrinus^  has  well  remarked,  correspond  roughly  to  the 
old  and  long  infeuded  democratic  and  aristocratic  fac- 
tions, the  latter  being  belligerent)  of  sufficient  polarity  to 
inhibit  casual  exchange  of  views,  so  that,  while  the  beUiger- 
ent  professors  were  morally  persuaded  of  their  adversaries' 
pacifism,  they  could  truthfully  allege  no  direct  knowledge 
of  overt  acts  and  admissions. 

The  sad  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  not  only  had 
the  state  council  entered  upon  their  cleaning  up  labors 
with  insufficient  preparation,  but  they  did  a  cruel  wrong 
to  the  belHgerent  professorial  witnesses  by  dragging  them 
out  and  practically  labelling  them  as  accusers  of  their 
colleagues.  The  state  council  has  been  unwilling  to  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  accusations,  but  has  sought  to  shield 
itself  by  arraying  professor  against  professor.  Apologists 
for  the  extraordinary,  inquisition  exclaim:  "I  should  be 
willing  to  testify  against  my  own  son,  were  he  guilty  of 
treason!"  This  objection  is  captivating  by  its  clearness, 
but  disheartening  in  its  stupidity.  The  belhgerent  pro- 
fessors are  certainly  equal  in  patriotism  to  their  academic 
masters  and  judges,  and  as  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  country.  But  there  was  no  question  of  treason.  The 
indictment  was  demurrable  on  the  modified  count  of  near 
treason.  No  crime  nor  offense  was  charged  that  would 
stand  a  moment's  investigation.  And  for  that  were  the 
belligerents  to  send  their  pacifist  colleagues  to  Hades? 

The  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  authorities  towards 
the  belHgerent  and  aristocratic  professors  gains  further 
light  from  another  and  separate  part  of  the  decree  which 
certainly  bulks  as  a  fifth  and  most  vulnerable  target  among 

^  The  Nation,  June  22,  1918. 
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the  many  at  which  criticism  of  the  trial  may  be  leveled. 
It  affords  a  lesson  in  bad  logic  such  as  I  hope  will  never 
again  emanate  from  a  regent  court.  The  reader  will  re- 
call that  the  court  decided  that  none  of  the  accused  was 
guilty  of  halting  support  of  the  war,  whatever  that  may  be. 
At  the  same  time,  they  took  occasion  to  discharge  three 
professors,  the  three  honest  pacifists.  This  was  the  logic 
of  events.  The  three  were  a  sacrifice  to  outside  politics, 
to  "the  deep  interest  the  people  of  Nebraska  take  in  their 
university."  But  this  is  not  the  bad  logic  I  am  talking 
about. 

The  regent-court  went  further.  They  said,  in  effect: 
"The  University  has  suffered  in  public  estimation  by  the 
rumors  that  have  been  spread  as  to  its  disloyalty.  We 
have  proved  these  rumors  false.  There  is  no  disloyalty 
of  any  grade,  high  or  low,  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Therefore,  we  must  ferret  out  and  punish  those  guilty  of 
spreading  such  false  reports."  One  batch  of  professors 
had  already  been  discharged  for  talking  too  much;  another 
batch  was  now  threatened  with  walking  the  plank  for 
spreading  false  reports.  For  the  shallow-pated,  this  pro- 
gram furnishes  the  allurement  of  even-handed  justice. 
Anyone  else  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  a  case  of 
political  tight-rope.  The  indictment  of  the  loyal  pro- 
fessors contains  a  clear  case  of  undistributed  middle.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  was  not  proven  to  be  loyal,  on  the 
trial  or  elsewhere,  as  alleged  in  the  decree.  All  that  came 
to  Hght  was  an  alleged  failure  to  prove  that  the  accused 
professors  were  disloyal.  The  Court  perhaps  thought  they 
could  get  away  with  this  bad  logic,  but  "you  can't  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Our  paraphrase  of  the  regent  court's  opinion  runs  into 
action  and  becomes  exciting:  "It  is  only  too  evident  and 
needs  no  further  proof  that  the  persons  who  have  brought 
down  popular  indignation  upon  our  University  are,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be,  those  professors  who, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  preached  on  all  occa- 
sions the  necessity  of  supporting  the  President  in  his  armed 
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opposition  to  the  fifty-year  premeditated  Prussian  Blood 
Bath.  If  they  had  not  done  their  best  to  rally  the  forces 
in  the  University  (and  outside)  to  the  cause  for  which  we 
are  fighting,  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  that  the 
University  was  a  nest  of  pacifists."  This  Jesuitry  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  Dre)rfus  case.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
pacifist  professors  were  somewhat  guilty  also,  by  their 
getting  up  of  a  separate  petition  of  quahfied  loyalt> .  This 
in  the  interest,  mind  you,  of  real  democracy,  mother  of 
quietism,  as  opposed  to  aristocracy,  the  latter  figuring 
somehow  in  the  particularistic  creed,  as  blameworthy  on 
general  principles  for  any  fighting  that  may  happen.  The 
regents  were  perhaps  thinking  of  those  lamb-hke  mobs 
of  Bolsheviki  that  Uncoln  Steffens  pictures  to  us  as  trot- 
ting sweetly  about  the  streets  of  Petrograd! 

Consequently  and  consistently,  the  regent  court  picked 
out  two  professors  of  very  long  standing  who  were  well 
known  for  their  pro-war  convictions,  two  who  had  written 
and  lectured  early  and  late  and  all  the  time,  at  risk  to  their 
persons  and  in  the  face  of  manifold  threats  by  the  Huns 
within  our  gates,  in  favor  of  supporting  the  President  in 
the  war,  and  decreed  that  those  professors  might  consider 
themselves  dismist  from  the  university,  unless  they  could 
disprove  the  charge  of  spreading  false  reports  against  their 
colleagues,  many  of  whom,  I  morally  believe,  are  just  as 
pacifist  today  as  they  ever  were. 

This,  then,  was  the  Hindoo  sacrifice  that  the  belhgerent 
regents  had  felt  constrained  to  throw  to  the  one  or  two 
pacifist  members  of  the  Board,  in  order  to  purchase  the  lat- 
ter's  consent  to  the  immolation  of  the  self-convicted  pacifist 
professors!  The  former  must  have  felt  that  the  peda- 
gogical ship  was  indeed  fast  sinking,  when  they  yielded  to 
the  demand  to  throw  overboard  the  two  best  sailors  for 
a  joy  ride  on  the  pacifist  submarines! 

Perhaps  it  were  better  to  pass  over  these  petty  politics, 
and  leave  them  in  oblivion,  as  I  hinted  at  the  beginning. 
The  times  were  and  are  extraordinary,  and  one  is  not  sur- 
prized that  many  of  us  should  not  at  once  rise  equal  to  them. 
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All  of  the  parties  to  the  Nebraska  drama  were  doing  their 
duty  according  to  their  best  lights,  and  the  logic  of  events 
will  eventually  so  mould  their  ideas  that  they  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  glad  of  the  grand  finale  when  it  occurs  on  the 
world's  stage,  and,  on  the  other,  be  satisfied  with  their  own 
part.  Such  is  the  protective  coloring  of  our  past  deeds 
at  the  bar  of  our  consciences! 

But  the  trial  of  the  Nebraska  professors  was  really  an 
event  of  historical  importance  and  on  that  account  de- 
serving of  record.  Whether  it  established  guilt  or  inno- 
cence or  change  of  civic  heart  on  the  part  of  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry,  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  process  of  humanizing  and  democratising  that 
is  going  on  in  this  country,  and  specifically,  in  those  parts 
that,  until  twenty-five  years  ago,  bore  a  decidedly  frontier 
aspect. 

Pioneers  build  character  and  individuality,  but  they 
are  lacking  in  sociableness  or  fitness  to  get  along  in  a  crowd. 
This  deficiency  is  a  patent  fault  and  most  hard  to  remedy. 
Speaking  by  and  large,  I  should  call  it  a  characteristic 
failing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which,  for  a  couple  of 
thousand  years,  has  been  busy  staking  off  for  itself  the 
isolated  islands  and  continents  of  the  earth.  Thus  the 
frontiersman  spells  an  isolation  within  an  isolation,  and 
acquires  a  mentality  all  his  own.  Suspicion  and  a  fixt 
idea  that  persons  hailing  from  thickly  settled  sections 
think  themselves  better  and  are  aristocratic,  form  a  notable 
part  of  this  creed  of  the  wilderness.  The  trapper  who 
concluded  to  move  on  because  a  family  had  settled  fifty 
miles  away,  was  of  this  type.  There  are  individuals  in 
whom  this  prejudice  is  practically  ineradicable.  The  per- 
son on  whom  it  has  laid  its  blight  will  cling  to  it  in  spite 
of  the  widest  opportunities  of  travel  and  education  and  in 
face  of  the  possession  of  first-class  abilities.  Thus  it  is  in- 
evitable that,  looking  upon  social  men  as  stuck  up,  he 
naturally  affects  to  despise  them  as  aristocrats  and  to 
approve  of  himself  as  a  democrat.  In  truth,  the  affecta- 
tion is  unconsciously  on  the  side  of  the  ci-devant  frontiers- 
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man — at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  knows  that  there  is  in 
the  stranger  a  social  adaptability  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess, and  the  consciousness  of  a  deficiency  he  can  not  remedy 
is  a  very  natural  source  of  vexation  and  of  a  desire  to  call 
names  and  to  throw  the  blame  for  anything  and  every- 
thing on  the  sociable  fellow. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  faculty,  like  those  of  other 
western  universities  (and  some  eastern  also),  was  divided 
into  belligerents  and  pacifists.  The  cleavage  was  an  old 
one  under  a  new  name.  vSubstitute  democrats  and  aristo- 
crats, or  westerners  and  easterners,  you  arrive  at  the  same 
two  groups  of  persons,  according  to  some  authorities. 
The  easterners,  however,  did  not  accept  the  title  of  aristo- 
crats. The  westerners  who  called  the  easterners  names 
did  not  count  up  one-half  of  all  the  westerners,  the  rest 
not  sharing  their  prejudices  nor  their  deficiency  of  cosmop- 
olite quality.  Thus  the  vilipending  westerners  composed 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  faculty,  but  a  ver>'  militant, 
touchy,  and  cocksure  minority;  and  it  is  their  psychology 
alone  that  is  under  review.  Because  of  an  inbred  tendency 
to  isolation,  they  have  suffered  in  their  broad  social  sym- 
pathies, while  arrogating  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  the 
same.  They  lean  toward  the  enemies  of  their  country  from 
sheer  distrust  of  their  own  countrymen,  coupled,  of  course, 
with  the  ignorance  of  the  national  danger  which  their  hard- 
shell poHcy  engenders.  To  appeal  to  democracy  to  sup- 
press a  war  which  is  essentially  carried  on  to  make  democ- 
racy safe,  and  to  label  as  aristocrats  men  who  fortunately 
have  escaped  the  particularistic  tradition,  are  rather  vulgar 
and  famihar  forms  of  self-deception.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  college  professors  should  not  rise  above  them. 

JURISCONSULTrS 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  OUR  TEXTBOOKS  TOWARD 

ENGI.AND 

An  English  editor,  at  the  Conference  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States  last  year,  remarked  that 
"to  an  Englishman  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  of  the 
moment  is  that,  while  America  and  England  are  allies  for 
the  first  time,  they  are  not  yet  friends.  *  *  *  *  -^^ 
are  told  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  your  schools."  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  informa- 
tion was  correct,  sad  as  that  must  be  to  us  today.  I  have 
a  friend,  a  typical  western  citizen,  who  could  never  be 
convinced  that  England  is  today  fighting  for  an  ideal  or 
that  she  has  done  her  share  in  the  war.  Incontrovertible 
facts — that  an  American  army  proportionate  to  the  one 
in  England  would  mean  eleven  million  men;  or  that  she 
was,  before  our  entry,  bearing  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  war — ^make  no  impression  upon  him,  and  he  hates  to 
think  that  his  sons  are  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  EngHsh- 
men.  He  is,  I  think,  a  fair  type  of  many  good  Americans 
today. 

That  attitude  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  training 
given  to  our  children  from  our  history  textbooks.  It  is  an 
attitude  which  would  have  been  comprehensible  in  the 
generation  immediately  following  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  the  War  of  1812;  but  that  it  still  exists,  in  the  face 
of  the  liberal  reputation  which  England  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  the  past  century,  is  somewhat  surprising, 
and  only  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  an  overemphasized 
nationaHstic  teaching  of  history.  The  result  of  such  a 
course  has  been  painfully  brought  home  to  us  in  our 
own  day  by  the  support  of  the  German  people  to  their 
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rulers  in  the  present  war.  In  America  such  a  result  is 
not  possible,  because  too  rigidly  checked  by  democracy; 
but  we  can  find  many  examples  of  such  a  tendency  in  our 
history.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  damage  done  has  been 
in  our  attitude  toward  England,  and  its  possible  future 
effect. 

Naturally,  the  Revolutionary  War  left  us  with  a  bitter 
feeUng  toward  England.  It  has  been  fed  by  our  historians 
who  paint  with  glowing  colors  the  oppressive  tyranny 
whose  yoke  our  forefathers  threw  off  in  '76.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  day,  English 
crimes  were  not  heinous — in  fact,  compared  with  the  Hun- 
garian or  PoHsh,  or  even  with  the  French  peasant,  the 
American  settler  was  a  plutocrat,  a  demigod.  English 
historians  plead  in  extenuation  the  newness  of  colonial 
government,  the  standards  of  the  day,  and  that  America 
was  better  represented  than  England;  but  they  neverthe- 
less explicitly  admit  that  England  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  the  colonies  were  justified  in  rebellion.  And  in  so 
doing  they  teach  us  a  lesson,  for  they  could  easily  have  in- 
creased the  discord  between  the  two  nations  by  arguing 
the  happier  condition  of  the  American  colonist,  and  his 
base  ingratitude  in  rebelUng.  They  not  only  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  wrong,  but  they  have  profited  by 
the  lesson:  the  abolition  of  the  mercantile  system  and  the 
great  reform  acts  of  the  19th  century  prove  that.  An 
English  ambassador  some  years  later  thanked  America 
in  a  pubHc  speech  for  showing  England  the  road.  But  for 
this  generous  acknowledgment  our  books  give  her  no 
credit — ^we  are  left  to  believe  that  she  is  still  following  her 
old  vicious  com-ses.  Why?  We  can  justify  our  revolu- 
tion sufficiently  without  blacking  the  face  of  our  opponent. 

Our  treatment  of  the  loyaHsts,  both  at  the  time  and  in 
our  histories,  is  another  example.  The  loyalists  were  not 
generously  treated — of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the 
Canadian  historians  will  not  admit  they  were  even  justi- 
fiably treated.  Moreover,  American  historians,  if  they 
will  not  admit  that  the  Revolution  was  carried  out  by  a 
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minority,  must  admit  that  there  was  a  large  minority  op- 
posed to  it,  comprising  many  of  the  best  citizens.  Yet 
they  excoriate  the  loyaHsts  in  most  bitter  terms,  as  in 
Muzzey's  school  text:  "in  the  breasts  of  American  patriots 
the  thought  of  the  Tories  aroused  bitter  memories.  It 
was  not  alone  their  jibes  and  insults,  their  vilification  of  the 
character  of  Washington  and  of  his  associates,  their  steady 
encouragement  of  desertion  and  mutiny  in  the  American 
army,  or  their  own  appearance  in  the  uniform  of  the  King's 
troops.  Congress  remembered  how  *  *  *  while 
Washington's  starving  and  shivering  army  at  Valley  Forge 
was  losing  more  men  by  desertion  daily  than  it  was  gaining 
by  recruiting,  the  Tory  drawing-rooms  of  Philadelphia  were 
gay  with  festivities  in  honor  of  the  British  officers.  It 
was  a  hard  thing  to  ask  the  new  country  *  *  to  recom- 
pense the  men  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  wreck  the 
patriot  cause — men  whom  even  the  careful  tongue  of 
Washington   had   called    'detestable  parricides'!" 

We  can  afford  to  be  more  generous  to  a  defeated  foe,  if 
not  at  the  time,  certainly  after  the  heat  of  conflict  is  past. 

Concerning  the  War  of  1812,  we  are  not  so  outspoken. 
No  one,  unless  it  be  Canada,  recalls  that  war  with  any 
pride.  It  has  been  revealed  since  that  we  fought  the  wrong 
party — that  England  conceded  in  fact  what  Napoleon 
merely  conceded  in  words.  But  our  historians  do  not 
point  out  our  mistake,  or  give  England  credit  for  what  she 
actually  did;  instead,  they  point  to  the  glorious  victories 
on  the  seas.  They  forget  that  England  was  engaged  at 
that  time  in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  comparable  to  the 
one  of  today;  and  that,  just  as  in  the  War  of  Revolu- 
tion, when  she  had  had  to  fight  Spain  as  well  as  America, 
she  was  unable  to  give  her  full  attention  to  the  colonies. 
Yet  the  American  youngster  is  taught  to  beHeve  that  the 
vast  might  of  the  British  Empire  crumbled  before  the  valor 
of  the  American  settler;  and  that  England  can  make  no 
stand  against  America.  We  are  properly  grateful  to  France, 
at  the  expense  of  England,  for  her  help  in  the  Revolution; 
but  we  forget  that  France  did  us  as  much  harm  as  did 
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England  in  our  next  war,  even  more,  for  she  did  not  keep 
her  promise,  and  forced  us  into  a  mistake  for  which  we 
do  not  apologize  today.  The  result  of  such  teachings  has 
been  more  than  once  evidenced  in  our  dealings  with  En- 
gland, notably  during  the  Civil  War.  Lord  Lyon  reported 
that  his  chief  difficulty  was  "the  persuasion  which  prevails 
even  with  sensible  men  that  no  outrage  will  compel  En- 
gland to  make  war  with  the  North," — an  arrogant  attitude 
inculcated  by  the  teachings  of  our  histories.  It  was  mostly 
the  tact  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  of  Lord  Lyon  which 
prevented  war  at  that  time. 

On  the  whole,  England  has  acted  very  generously  toward 
a  people  against  whom  she  might  be  expected  to  entertain 
some  rancor.  The  first  of  the  modern  arbitration  treaties 
was  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794,  for  which  England  deserves  at 
least  as  much  credit  as  we — perhaps  more,  for  the  treaty 
was  severely  censured  in  America.  The  Oregon  boundary 
was  adjusted,  in  the  face  of  the  chauvinistic  cry  of  ''54  40' 
or  Fight;"  the  Alabama  claims  were  arbitrated,  as  have 
been,  in  fact,  all  Anglo-American  disputes  which  diplomacy 
was  unable  to  handle.  England  has  with  us  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  peace  movement — a  policy  which  has  done 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  to  regain  our  good  opinion 
for  her. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of  it — a 
side  which  was  imprest  upon  me  with  a  distinct  shock  as  a 
student  at  Oxford  University,  for  it  had  been  distinctly 
lacking  in  my  public  school  and  even  college  training. 
To  foreign  students  of  history  there  is  not  an  expansion 
of  our  territory,  proud  as  we  are  and  unselfish  as  we  claim 
to  be  in  our  policy,  which  is  not  regarded  abroad,  more  so 
in  Germany  and  France  than  in  England,  as  a  piece  of 
sharp  work,  if  not  a  high-handed  robbery.  If  you  speak 
to  an  Englishman  of  his  treatment  of  the  Boers  he  will 
compare  it  with  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  analogy 
is  striking.  A  natural  movement  of  colonists,  who  came 
into  collision  with  their  new  government,  and  called  upon 
their  own  mother  countrv  for  aid,  as,  they  say,  was  done 
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in  our  Mexican  War.  Lord  Durham,  in  his  Report  upon 
the  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837,  exprest  a  fear  that  the 
same  sort  of  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon  Canada !  Or 
if  you  speak  to  a  German  about  the  famous  seizure  of 
Silesia,  he  would  look  at  you  in  amazement,  or  perhaps 
chuck  you  jovially  in  the  ribs  and  refer  you  with  a  sympa- 
thetic pride  to  the  theft  of  Panama  in  1903.  You  say  that 
it  was  a  rebelHon  with  which  we  are  not  concerned,  and  that 
Panama  was  recognized  as  an  independent  state.  Yes, 
and  very  smooth,  he  would  reply;  but  who  prevented  the 
Colombian  troops  from  landing  to  put  down  an  otherwise 
hopeless  revolution?  and  who  recognized  it  as  independent 
before  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  down  could  be  taken? 
Or  if  you  speak  to  a  Frenchman  regarding  the  taking  of 
Algeria  he  will  point  you  to  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Humanitarian  motives — bleeding  Cuba?  Bah!  he  replies, 
pure  hypocrisy — look  what  you  got  out  of  it:  We  may  be 
conscious  of  the  purity  of  our  own  motives,  tho  a  little 
dubious  in  one  or  two  cases  perhaps;  but  to  the  world  out- 
side the  dollar  mark  is  the  American  emblem,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  set  ourselves  too  high  above  others. 

Our  textbooks  are  too  one-sided — our  history  needs  to 
be  set  up  against  the  background  of  world  history.  So 
far  it  has  been  nationahstic  rather  than  impartial.  Be- 
sides faiUng  in  the  first  duty  of  the  historians — impartial 
truth — and  besides  being  unfair  to  England  and  boosting 
our  own  self-conceit,  its  results  upon  the  future,  unless 
checked,  are  apt  to  be  disastrous.  If  we  hope  that  we  are 
now  entering  upon  an  era  of  peace,  oiu:  efforts  should  be 
directed,  not  toward  stirring  up  animosities  and  unpleasant 
memories,  but  toward  building  up  a  fraternal  spirit  be- 
tween the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  They  two, 
working  together,  could  almost  alone  estabHsh  peace  in 
the  world,  certainly  can  give  it  a  mighty  impetus.  But 
they  can  not  do  it  if  our  coming  generations  are  to  be  taught 
that  the  England  of  today  is  the  same  as  the  England  of 
1776.  In  some  respects,  she  is  far  more  democratic  than 
America;  certainly  we  can  afford  to  work  with  her  without 
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fear  of  demeaning  ourselves.  It  is  too  late  to  remedy  the 
present  unfortunate  feeling — we  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
be  dissipated  in  common  action;  but  we  can  begin  at  once 
preparing  for  the  futin-e.  America  can  be,  and  is,  justly 
proud  of  her  record.  But  we  came  into  the  world  at  a  time 
when  democracy  was  just  beginning  to  triumph,  and  when 
the  temptations  of  the  monarchical  period  were  disap- 
pearing. It  is  to  our  great  credit  that  we  have  forwarded 
the  movement;  but  history  ought  not  to  set  up  on  a  Pharisaic 
pedestal,  looking  down  upon  those  nations  who  were  Hving 
among  the  slow-changing  traditions  of  their  past,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  nation,  who,  long  before  we  came  to  birth, 
was  the  leader  of  this  movement  toward  democracy. 

C1.YDE  Eagi^BTOn 

Univbrsity  of  Louisvillb 
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An  ethical  philosophy  of  life.    By  Feux  Adler.     D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York.     1918.     380  p.     $3 .00. 

"What  this  book  offers  is  a  system  of  thought  and  of 
points  of  view  as  to  conduct,  as  these  have  jointly  grown 
out  of  a  personal  experience."  In  this  sentence,  the  first 
of  the  first  chapter,  the  author  discloses  the  purpose  and 
character  of  his  work.  The  book  is  unique  in  that  its 
system  of  thought  is  intimately  connected  with  the  personal 
spiritual  history  of  its  author.  The  first  section  of  the 
book  is  thus  given  over  to  the  story  of  the  writer's  pil- 
grimage from  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  thru  consideration 
of  various  creeds,  religious  and  philosophical,  to  an  ethical 
philosophy  of  life,  of  which  he  has  been  the  distinguished 
champion  for  many  years.  This  part  of  the  book  is,  in 
fact,  his  apologia  pro  mia  vita.  It  is  characterizied  by  a 
sweet  reasonableness  that  makes  it  excellent  reading. 
Whatever  may  be  the  defects  he  finds  in  the  faith  of  Jew 
or  Christian,  they  are  not  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of  irritating 
dogmatism.  Tho  it  may  seem  to  Christians,  for  example, 
that  in  some  ways  he  has  not  done  complete  justice  to  the 
essential  teaching  or  personality  of  Jesus,  nor  to  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  Christianity  of  today,  yet  one  feels 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  discuss  the  differences  with  the 
writer,  and  while  continuing  to  differ  with  him,  still  hold 
him  in  respect  and  friendship. 

The  basis  of  this  system  is  found  in  the  second  part  of 
his  book,  which  is  in  the  main  a  criticism  of  Kant's  Ethical 
philosophy.  In  this  he  discusses  Kant's  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  universal  sense  of  the  ought,  and  its  categorical 
imperative,  questioning,  even  denying  the  universality  of 
the  one  and  exposing  the  defects  of  the  other.  In  place  of 
these  the  basis  of  ethics  is  found  in  the  worthwhileness  of 
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human  personality,  and  its  essential  inviolability.  The 
questions  aroused  by  the  affirmation  of  this  principle,  as  to 
its  origin  and  its  vaHdity  as  a  necessary  principle,  opens 
up  the  whole  problem  of  epistomology.  The  principle 
derived,  however,  seems  to  hold  for  the  author  in  ethics  a 
place  analogous  to  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  physical 
science.  Each  is  a  necessary  presupposition  of  its  corre- 
sponding field  of  thought  and  practical  action,  and  is  im- 
plied in  all  thinking  and  doing  in  their  respective  fields. 
Thus  the  principle  of  personaHty  is  no  less  real  in  dealing 
with  men,  than  that  of  uniformity  in  deahng  with  things. 

At  the  basis  of  our  labor  troubles  Hes  this  principle, 
violated  on  the  one  hand,  pushing  ceaselessly  toward  realiza- 
tion on  the  other.  Democracy  is  its  implicit  affirmation. 
The  present  World  War  may  be  regarded  as  an  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  personality  and  further  its  up- 
building. Nationalism  and  internationalism  are  modes  of 
its  expression.  Socialism  is  an  endeavor  in  the  same  di- 
rection, tho  its  methods  are  not  well  chosen  and  its  out- 
come may  prove  to  involve  the  violation  of  its  implicit 
principle. 

PersonaHty  being  the  only  thing  of  supreme  value,  it 
exists  only  in  and  thru  social  relations.  Social  structure 
exists  for  this,  as  does  each  individual.  The  imperative 
that  necessarily  follows  is:  "Act  so  as  to  elicit  the  best  in 
others  and  thereby  in  thyself.'* 

The  inevitable  frustrations  of  life  in  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  sin  are  shown  by  the  author  to  be  means  by  the  use 
of  which  the  reality  of  the  supreme  worth  of  personality 
may  be  revealed  and  achieved. 

The  remaining  two  parts  of  the  book  are  applications 
of  this  fundamental  principle.  No  matter  what  one  may 
conclude  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  the  chap- 
ters of  these  portions  of  the  book  are  replete  with  wisdom 

of  life. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Coi^uMBiA  University 
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The  Advanced  Montessori  Method — ^I.  Spontaneous  Activities  in  Education, 
n.  The  Montessori  Elementary  Material.  By  Maria  Montessori. 
Frederick  H.  Stokes  Company.    355  and  464  p.    $2.00  each  or  $3.50  in  set. 

The  announcement  that  Dr.  Montessori  was  ready  to 
pubHsh  the  results  of  her  experiments  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary education,  stirred  renewed  interest  in  her  work 
in  all  countries.  Her  preceding  experiments  had  been 
conducted  in  two  fields:  first,  with  sub-normal  and  de- 
fective children,  using  materials  and  methods  suggested 
by  Seguin  some  fifty  years  ago  in  his  work  in  France  and 
in  this  country;  and  later  with  normal  children  of  pre- 
school age,  where  she  employed  the  same  methods  and  ma- 
terials which  she  had  used  with  such  success  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded  and  idiot  children  in  Rome  in 
1898. 

The  results  of  these  two  experiments  were  heralded  far 
and  wide  in  most  sensational  terms,  one  magazine  announc- 
ing them  as  practically  wonder  working  in  their  results  in 
teaching  children  of  four  years  to  read  and  write.  The 
two  books  describing  these  experiments  were  her  Educa- 
tional Anthropology  and  The  Montessori  Method.  In  these 
earlier  writings  Dr.  Montessori  had  acknowledged  her  in- 
debtedness to  Seguin's  writings  and  to  the  experiments 
which  he  had  initiated  as  early  as  1846,  and  to  the  three 
great  Italian  masters  in  anthropology,  Sergi,  I^ombroso 
and  De  Giovanni. 

Her  latest  publication.  The  Advanced  Montessori  Material, 
is  in  two  volumes:  the  first  called  Spontaneous  Activities 
in  Education;  the  second,  The  Montessori  Elementary 
Material.  The  two  volumes  are  related  in  that  the  first 
seems  to  be  the  theoretical  statement  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  practise  laid  down  in  such  minute  detail 
in  the  second.  In  the  latter  volume  we  find  a  complete 
guide  as  to  curriculum  and  methods  to  be  used  with  chil- 
dren from  five  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  years 
of  age.  That  nothing  may  escape  the  reader  the  book  is 
fully  illustrated  with  pictures  of  all  the  materials  and  de- 
vices created  by  the  author  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
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her  principle  of  "auto-education"  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  kindergarten  period  into  that  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  first  voltune,  Spontaneous  Activities  in  Education, 
deserves  a  careful  reading  from  all  teachers  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  elementary^  school.  In  this,  as  in  her  earlier 
volume,  The  Montessori  Method,  the  reader  feels  the  lack 
of  organization,  many  of  the  chapters  impressing  one  as 
separate  articles  written  at  different  times  for  conventions 
and  magazines,  somewhat  loosely  thrown  together  in  book 
form. 

The  opening  chapter,  A  Survey  of  a  Child's  Life,  at 
once  puts  one  in  close  sympathy  with  httle  children,  as 
the  author  brings  to  our  consciousness,  in  a  graphic  manner, 
the  fact  that  children  are  born  into  a  world  fashioned  to 
meet  the  comfort,  convenience  and  needs  of  adults.  She 
describes  them  as  ''frail  pilgrims  in  an  unknown  world," 
in  which  they  are  a  decided  misfit,  and  to  which  they  must 
be  gradually  adjusted.  She  asks  us  to  imagine  how  "we 
would  feel  if  we  should  find  ourselves  among  a  race  of  giants 
with  legs  immensely  long  and  bodies  enormously  large  in 
comparison  with  ours,  people  extraordinarily  intelligent  as 
compared  with  ourselves."  This  comparison  is  continued 
until  the  dullest  reader  can  not  fail  to  be  imprest  with  our 
inability  to  look  upon  children  as  members  of  society 
from  birth,  with  rights  which  are  ignored,  because  we  fail 
to  see  them  in  the  light  of  their  present  potentiaHties  and 
future  promise. 

The  two  chapters,  A  Survey  of  Modem  Education  and 
My  Contribution  to  Educational  Science,  in  which  she 
compares  the  work  being  done  in  other  fields  with  her  own, 
are  of  little  interest  to  American  educators,  as  she  illus- 
trates her  points  with  extreme  cases  which  we  take  for 
granted  as  being  no  longer  accepted  in  theory,  even  tho 
one  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  wholly  disap- 
peared in  school  practise.  She  thus  describes  the  aim  of 
such  schools,  "To  dominate  the  child,  to  bring  him  into 
subjection,  to  make  him  obedient.  This  is  the  basis  of 
education.     If  this  can  be  done  by  any  means,  even  by 
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violence,  all  the  rest  will  follow.  *  *  *  *  It  is  what 
is  called  educating  the  will  of  the  child." 

In  the  chapters  on  The  Preparation  of  the  Teacher  and 
Environment,  we  have  again  her  plea  for  an  environment, 
so  carefully  selected  and  equipt  with  educative  stimuli 
that  a  child  may  be  left  free  to  pick  and  choose  his  own 
problems  for  solution,  educating  himself  with  the  self- 
corrective  apparatus  which  will  free  him  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  teacher.  In  this  environment  the  child  is  pro- 
vided with  the  right  instruments  which  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  him,  in  the  words  of  Comenius,  "to  learn  more  and 
be  taught  less."  This  means  a  new  preparation  for  the 
teacher.  As  the  process  of  education  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  child  himself  this  sets  the  teacher  free  to  observe, 
record  and  study  the  child  so  that  she  may  guide  him  more 
intelligently,  when  the  moment  for  her  share  in  the  process 
of  learning  arrives.  The  educative  processes  are  self- 
initiated  and  self -perpetuated,  as  far  as  the  child  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  teacher  has  the  difficult  art  of  self-restraint, 
guiding  only  when  the  child  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Montessori  in  the 
ingenious  materials  and  devices  which  she  has  invented, 
in  order  that  the  child  may  learn  the  interesting  art  of 
"auto-education,"  must  acknowledge  that  she  has,  as  no 
predecessor,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  our  attention  the 
practicability  of  freedom  and  independence  in  the  class- 
room, where  autocracy  and  subjection  have  been  at  their 
high- water  mark. 

While  many  of  us  feel  that  in  her  effort  to  free  the  child 
from  the  dominance  of  the  teacher,  Dr.  Montessori  has 
nevertheless  shut  the  child  in  a  circle  of  narrow  and  me- 
chanical, self-corrective  materials  which  equally  curtail 
his  liberty  in  another  way,  this  principle,  when  applied 
with  better  materials,  gives  promise  of  a  new  era  in  educa- 
tion. This  will  bring  to  teachers  a  new  responsibihty, 
not  the  nerve-racking,  unlovely  task  of  keeping  unwilling, 
immature  slaves  at  work  by  the  sheer  will  power  of  the  task- 
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master;  but  the  far  subtler  problem  of  discovering  what 
children  can  work  upon  most  productively,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  external  force,  and  the  maximum  of  interest,  self- 
effort  and  concentration. 

This  brings  us  to  the  chapters  on  the  psychology  of  at- 
tention, will,  intelHgence  and  imagination.  The  prevail- 
ing motive  of  all  but  the  last  is  a  plea  for  wider  liberty, 
more  opportunities  for  decision,  choice  and  self -direction 
in  child-life.  The  conception  of  liberty  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Dr.  Montessori's  books,  is  open  to  serious  criticism,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  undoubtedly  her  greatest  contri- 
bution to  modern  education.  It  has  been  said  that  she 
presents  nothing  new  on  freedom  in  the  schoolroom, 
nothing  which  has  not  been  said  by  all  revolutionary 
thinkers  from  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  down  to 
Professor  Dewey,  but  she  puts  her  thought  so  passionately 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  presented  more  passionately  than  logically,  for  if  one 
chooses  to  be  critical,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  prove 
that  the  logical  outcome  of  her  theory  would  lead  to  a 
society  based  upon  independence  rather  than  interde- 
pendence. She  says  in  one  place,  "He  who  is  served  is 
limited  in  his  independence.  ******  ^j^j^jg  j^^^ 
must  be  gained  before  men  can  feel  themselves  to  be  really 
free."  If  we  acted  upon  this  theory  it  would  take  a  Thoreau 
in  his  shack  in  the  forest  to  apply  her  theory  logically  and 
practically. 

The  chapter  on  Attention  is  disappointing,  as  she  could 
have  presented  her  own  case  far  more  strongly.  Much 
that  is  valuable  is  vaguely  hinted,  and  rather  tantalizingly 
touched  upon,  but  left  unsaid.  What  she  might  have  said 
is  that  when  the  attention  of  the  child  is  held  by  the  prob- 
lem which  he  is  solving  thru  self -application,  concentration 
makes  the  teacher's  bug-bear  of  holding  the  child's  atten- 
tion disappear.  She  could  have  made  clear  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  searching  for  in  the  schoolroom  today  is  some 
means    preserving    the    natural    concentration    of    young 
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children  by  providing  materials  which  suggest  problems 
and  projects  which  both  stimulate  and  hold  attention. 

The  chapter  on  Imagination  seems  to  reveal  the  weakest 
point  in  the  Montessori  system,  tho  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  it  has  some  timely  warnings  to  teachers  who 
have  over-stimulated  the  native  fancy  and  imagination 
of  young  children.  The  tendency  of  the  child  to  "make 
believe"  is  frowned  upon  as  a  dangerous  policy  to  encour- 
age. It  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  "illusion"  in  the 
insane.  Not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practise,  is  this  ten- 
dency attacked  and  starved.  While  Dr.  Montessori  readily 
acknowledges  that  the  fanciful  imagination  is  character- 
istic of  early  childhood,  unlike  other  modem  educators, 
she  argues  against  its  use.  She  accounts  for  its  predom- 
inance at  this  stage  of  child  life  by  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity characteristic  of  these  early  years.  It  is  inexperience, 
the  absence  of  reality  which  causes  it  to  develop.  From 
her  point  of  view  a  child  who  is  familiar  with  a  real  horse 
would  have  no  need  to  play  with  a  stick  horse.  Fancy 
is  not  an  evidence  of  the  child's  first  freedom  from  the 
domination  of  sense — ^perception,  as  some  psychologists 
would  have  us  believe — not  mental  wings,  but  a  temporary 
mental  handicap  which  must  be  shed  as  soon  as  possible. 
While  her  position  in  the  fanciful  imagination  is  extreme, 
she  gives  here  a  sane  criticism  of  whose  who  selfishly  pro- 
long the  child's  naive  faith  in  the  fairy,  the  giant  or  dwarf, 
when  the  child  is  trying  to  outgrow  and  clear  up  his  own 
conceptions  of  diflterence  between  fact  and  fancy.  She 
says,  "We  are  amused  by  the  illusions,  the  ignorance  and 
the  errors  of  the  immature  mind.  ******  in 
short,  it  is  we  who  are  amused  by  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties and  the  creduHty  of  the  child.  If  the  credulity  of 
children  ceased,  a  great  pleasure  would  be  taken  from  oiu- 
lives."  This  is  the  best  point  made  in  this  chapter,  which 
is  really  the  keynote  of  her  whole  educational  scheme. 
She  explains  that  it  is  paucity  of  mentaUty  which  causes 
fancy  and  make-beUeve — omental  poverty. 

This  view  of  imagination  explains  the  absence  of  stories 
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and  games  in  her  curriculum,  the  slight  emphasis  on  art, 
songs  and  music.  Toys  are  "foolish  and  degrading," 
games  are  styled  as  "foolish"  and  stories  as  "silly."  She 
says,  "Is  the  illusory  imagination  based  upon  crudelity  a 
thing  we  ought  to  develop  in  young  children?"  We  cer- 
tainly have  no  wish  to  see  it  persist;  in  fact,  when  we  are 
told  that  a  child  "no  longer  believes  in  fairy  tales,  we  re- 
joice." But  she  does  not  stop  here.  All  joyous  imagina- 
tive play  with  objects  is  ruled  out.  Every  effort  of  the 
child  to  transform  material  thru  imagination  is  curtailed. 
She  is  in  direct  contrast  to  Froebel  in  this,  as  he  provided 
such  materials  as  clay,  paint  and  blocks,  that  the  child 
might  have  every  opportunity  to  give  rein  to  his  natural 
tendencies  in  this  direction.  Clay  is  transformed  into 
bird  or  beast;  paint  into  flowers,  trees  and  sky;  blocks  into 
trains  or  towers.  Montessori's  materials,  on  the  other 
hand,  stay  in  the  realm  of  the  actual;  cyhnders  remain 
cylinders,  and  all  that  can  be  done  with  them  is  to  find  the 
correct  inset  for  the  cyhnders  of  differing  sizes  to  fit. 
This  shuts  out  the  child's  joyous  play  hfe  and  develops 
the  type  of  mind  condemned  by  Wadsworth  in  his  Peter 
Bell. 

The  last  volume  in  which  Dr.  Montessori  attempts  to 
apply  all  her  theories  will  prove  dry  and  uninteresting 
reading  after  the  first  volume.  It  goes  into  endless  detail 
in  describing  her  scheme  of  materials  for  teaching  the 
technique  of  grammar,  reading,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
drawing,  music  and  metrics.  What  she  plans  to  have  the 
child  learn  in  the  technique  of  these  subjects  is  overwhelm- 
ing. She  has  thought  out  most  ingenious  devices  to  ac- 
complish these  ends,  and  all  that  can  be  said  for  them  is 
that  they  employ  the  method  of  self-instruction  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to  feel  free  and  independent 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  ends,  with  very  sUght  assistance 
from  the  teacher. 

If  Dr.  Montessori  is  right  in  her  interpretation  of  child 
nature  and  needs,  then  all  the  great  thinkers  in  the  realm 
of  education  today  are  wrong.     These  would  unanimously 
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agree  that  the  young  child  has  no  need  for  the  endless 
detail  of  technical  knowledge  of  grammar  and  mathematics 
which  she  has  set  for  his  acquirement.  Nor  can  the  child 
from  five  and  a  half  to  eight  years  of  age  be  developed 
naturally  thru  the  ingenious  but  artificial  mechanics  which 
she  has  devised  as  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
extraneous  information. 

The  experiments  with  the  Montessori  elementary  ma- 
terial are  too  recent  to  report  upon  as  to  final  results. 
But  the  artificial  association  of  a  different  color  with  each 
article  of  speech  and  with  numbers  in  the  teaching  of 
grammar  and  mathematics  undoubtedly  set  up  associa- 
tions which  sooner  or  later  must  be  dissociated  before  these 
acquirements  can  be  carried  over  and  used  in  the  trans- 
actions of  daily  life.  In  fact,  much  of  the  psychology 
underlying  both  the  theory  and  practise  of  Dr.  Montessori 
are  of  the  old  faculty  type,  based  upon  a  well-nigh  dis- 
carded faith  in  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.  What 
she  plans  for  the  child's  self-acquisition  is  out  of  keeping 
with  all  present-day  psychology  and  pedagogy,  a  rever- 
sion to  curriculums  of  the  past  which  were  resigned  when 
scientific  child  study  taught  us  their  futility. 

Dr.  Montessori's  principles  of  liberty  and  auto-educa- 
tion will  outlive  her  curriculums  and  materials,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  discriminating  disciple  will  arise, 
who  will  preserve  these  enduring  principles,  discarding, 
however,  those  artificial  and  spectacular  devices  which 
have  bhnded  the  eyes  of  the  uncritical  to  the  fact  that  the 
ends  sought  are  unworthy,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  usefulness  in  the  child's  life,  and  their  value  to  society. 

Patty  S.  Hill 
Teachers  Coi^lege 
Coi^uMBiA  University 


Methodologie  des  langues  vivantes.    By  Charles  Schweitzer  and  Emile 
SiMONNOT.     Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1917.     296  p.     Fr.  3.50  plus  20  p.  c. 

This  book  on  the  direct  method  of  modern  language 
teaching  may  seem  from  its  table  of  contents  mainly  a 
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re-presentation  of  a  system  which  has  already  been  many 
times  described  and  discust.  It  is  that,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  something  more,  for  it  differs  in  matter  and  in  manner 
from  most  of  the  works  which  have  preceded  it, — in  matter 
by  giving  an  unusually  complete  view  of  the  method  as  a 
whole,  as  applied  to  the  whole  period  of  instruction,  so 
that  it  shows  not  only  the  process  which  is  the  basis  and 
starting  point,  but  the  progress  and  proportion  of  the  work, 
a  thing  which  has  often  been  lacking  in  manuals  which 
expound  only  the  method. 

It  differs  in  manner  by  assuming  that  the  controversial 
period  has  past.  The  authors  have  accordingly  aban- 
doned the  aggressive  and  defensive  tone  which  has  charac- 
terized most  earlier  exponents  of  the  direct  method,  and 
adopted  a  discriminating  and  judicial  attitude  which  is 
more  agreeable  and,  paradoxically,  more  persuasive.  Their 
assumption  may  be  slightly  premature,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  cool  consideration  after  the  heat  of  battle  is  refreshing, 
and  constructive  by  its  rejection  of  extremes  and  its  de- 
velopment of  applications  to  strengthen  and  clarify  theories. 
The  unconverted — and  undoubtedly  such  still  exist — will 
still  regard  the  authors  as  enthusiasts,  but  can  not  charge 
them  with  blind  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism. 

An  introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  refonn  move- 
ment is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  difference  between 
the  conditions  of  the  acquisition  of  the  mother  tongue  and 
a  foreign  language,  with  the  conclusions  that  must  be  drawn 
in  this  connection.  Succeeding  chapters  treat  separately 
the  questions  of  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  grammar, 
and  literature,  and  finally  the  conduct  of  the  class.  The 
chapters  on  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  and  grammar 
are  notably  clear,  sane,  and  complete.  Emphasis  on  the 
distinction  between  phonetics  and  phonetic  transcription, 
and  on  their  respective  functions,  carries  a  merited  and 
explicit  rebuke  to  those  who  exaggerate  the  place  of  the 
latter  in  instruction.  Questions  which  come  to  mind  as 
one  reads  the  chapters  on  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
might  be  answered  by  a  somewhat  more  definite  indica- 
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tion  of  the  amount  of  text  which  it  is  intended  to  cover 
at  successive  stages  of  the  study. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  work  as  a  complete  presentation 
of  a  course  of  instruction  is  the  absence  of  definite  indica- 
tion of  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  required  of  the  stu- 
dent outside  the  classroom.  A  study  of  the  text  which  is 
first  explained  in  class  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  contents  of  notebooks ;  some  written  exercises 
are  indicated,  but  on  the  whole  the  reader  is  left  altogether 
too  much  in  the  dark  about  what  the  student  is  expected 
or  permitted  to  do  when  not  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that 
the  encom-agement  of  independent  reading  by  advanced 
pupils  receives  proper  attention. 

Considered  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems 
of  modern  language  instruction  in  America,  this  work  has, 
as  already  indicated,  the  advantage  of  moderation  and 
discrimination.  Further,  it  sets  forth  with  exceptional 
clearness  and  definiteness  the  conditions  under  which  this 
method  is  designed  to  be  successfully  applied.  Much 
of  the  discussion  on  the  subject  has  been  at  cross-purposes 
in  the  failure  to  define  such  conditions.  Messrs.  Schweitzer 
and  Simonnot  state  very  frankly  that  the  aim  of  the  in- 
struction is  utilitarian,  that  the  pupils  will  begin  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven,  that  they  should  remain  under  the 
same  teacher  (or  at  least,  we  may  assume,  in  the  same  school) 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  that  the  teacher  should  have 
the  advantage  of  extended  acquaintance  with  the  country 
whose  language  he  is  to  teach.  Almost  the  only  funda- 
mental condition  which  seems  parallel  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic is  the  size  of  the  classes,  which  seems  to  be  about  the 
same.  Nevertheless,  this  book  will  be  both  interesting  and 
useful  to  the  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  adapt  the  method 
here  described  to  the  age  of  our  pupils,  the  length  of  the 
course,  the  change  from  school  to  college  (after  written 
examinations)  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  of  work, 
and  the  fact  that  the  academic  tradition  as  opposed  to  the 
utilitarian  view  has  not  yet  been  entirely  abandoned. 

PHII.IP  M.  Hayden 
Coi<uMBiA  University 
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Professor  Thomas  Erskine  Holland  of  Oxford  has  long 
held  a  commanding  position  among  students  of  inter- 
national law.  Not  only  for  that  reason,  but  because  of 
their  bearing  upon  problems  that  are  now  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  world,  there  should  be  a  careful  reading  of 
his  volume  entitled  Laws  on  war  and  neutrality  that  has 
recently  been  pubhshed.  (London:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.     19 16.     243  p.     7/6.) 

In  The  ways  of  war  there  are  brought  together  a  number 
of  delightful  Uterary  studies  of  the  happenings  of  the  past 
four  years  by  Professor  T.  M.  Kettle,  Lieutenant  in  the 
9th  DubHn  Fusileers.  The  author  was  one  of  the  most 
briUiant  of  young  Irishmen,  and  he  felt  profoundly  the 
call  of  duty  and  of  opportunity  when  the  German  attack 
on  Belgium  and  on  France  began.  On  July  14,  19 16,  he 
sailed  for  France  and  on  August  9  following  he  met  his 
death  from  a  bullet  from  the  Prussian  Guard  within  thirty 
yards  of  Ginchy.  The  book  is  marked  by  pathos  and 
beauty,  both  of  thought  and  of  phrase.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1917.     246  p.     $1.50.) 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  get  hold  of  a  book  which  the 
German  government  permits  to  be  widely  circulated  at 
home,  but  whose  exportation  is  strictly  forbidden.  Such  a 
book  is  Deductions  from  the  world  war,  by  Baron  von  Frey- 
tag-Loringhoven,  Lieutenant-General  and  Deputy-General 
of  the  German  imperial  staff.  The  reader  of  this  intensely 
human  document  will  find  no  basis  for  the  illusion  that  the 
ruKng  forces  in  Germany  can  be  brought  to  support  a  plan 
of  international  organization  that  shall  shape  international 
justice  and  make  possible  international  peace.  Here  is  a 
setting  out  of  the  doctrine  of  war  for  war's  sake,  both 
miHtary  and  economic.  That  this  is  the  German  aim 
and  the  ruHng  German  motive  is  beyond  all  controversy. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1918.     212  p.     $1 .25.) 

Still  another  war  book  is  A  Contemporary  gentleman  in 
France,  being  home  letters  from  an  officer  at  the  front. 
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They  make  excellent  reading.     (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1918.     263  p.     $1.50.) 

During  the  winter  of  1917-1918  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished visitors  to  America  was  General  Radiguet,  who 
commanded  the  Twenty-first  Division  of  the  French  Army 
at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  capital 
book  for  young  American  officers  and  soldiers  to  read  and 
study  in  The  making  of  a  modern  army.  The  book  is  based 
on  General  Radiguet 's  long  experience  and  upon  his  study 
of  actual  conditions  on  the  French  front  during  the  years 
from  1914-1917.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1918. 
163  p.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  written  a  strong  and  readable  book 
entitled  Universal  service,  the  hope  0}  humanity.  (New 
York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company.     1918.     165  p.     $1.25.) 

A  very  elaborate  study  of  the  theory  and  practise  of  re- 
tiring allowances  and  pension  systems  for  government 
employees  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  Meriam  in  his 
book  entitled  Principles  governing  the  retirement  oj  govern- 
ment employees.  The  book  is  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  institute  for  government  research.  (New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Sons.     1918.     476  p.     $2.75.) 

For  a  great  many  schools,  libraries  and  homes,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  not  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  some  of 
the  larger  and  more  costly  books  of  reference,  the  new 
series  known  as  The  world  book:  Organized  knowledge  in 
story  and  picture,  will  be  found  of  much  use.  The  editor- 
in-chief  is  Professor  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  he  and  his  immediate  associates  have  had  the  co- 
operation of  150  men  of  science,  teachers,  artists  and  public 
men  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  material 
is  selected  with  more  than  usual  reference  to  schoolroom 
needs  and  the  treatment  of  the  thousands  of  topics  is  such 
as  to  make  these  volumes  easy  reading  for  large  numbers 
of  people.  We  have  tested  the  accuracy  and  practical 
value  of  the  book  by  reference  made  at  random  to  several 
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score  of  articles.  The  work  appears  to  be  well  done  and 
the  book  deserves  praise  as  a  satisfactory,  easily  handled 
work  of  general  reference.  (Chicago:  The  World  Book. 
1918.     8  vols.     6528  p.) 

In  Education:  Selective,  specific,  compensatory,  Mr.  Michael 
West,  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service,  has  written  a 
book  that  teachers  in  India  still  need  and  which  students 
of  Indian  education  will  do  well  to  consult.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     1917.     223  p.     $1.25.) 

Few  Americans  are  well  informed  regarding  the  history 
of  British  India,  altho  it  is  a  topic  full  of  romance  and 
interest.  In  The  expansion  of  British  India,  Professor 
Anderson,  of  Bombay,  offers  a  treatment  which  is  rather 
scientific  than  literary  of  his  subject,  but  which  abounds 
in  accurate  information  and  will  stimulate  further  study. 
(London:     G.  Bell  &  Sons.     191 8.     196  p.     4/6.) 

In  Cooperation:  The  hope  of  the  consumer,  by  Emerson 
P.  Harris,  we  have  one  of  those  books  which  perplex  be- 
cause it  is  so  obviously  well-intentioned  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  some  respects,  so  impracticable.  That  the  field 
of  cooperation  has  as  yet  been  most  imperfectly  cultivated 
is  plain,  and  that  the  public  interest  will  be  aided  by  its 
greater  development  is  most  likely.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  process  of  economic  distribution  rests  upon 
implied  factors  of  cUmate,  topography  and  population 
which  simply  will  not  permit  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  middleman.  The  middleman  has  a  part  to  play, 
and  an  important  one,  even  in  the  best-organized  economic 
state.  Students  in  cooperation  will  do  well  to  take  more 
complete  account  of  this  obvious  fact  and  give  attention, 
not  to  the  elimination  of  the  middleman,  but  to  his  greater 
economic  and  social  effectiveness.  (New  York.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     191 8.     328  p.     $2.00.) 

Mr.  Henry  Carter,  of  Harrow,  has  written  an  imusually 
important  book  to  describe  the  action  of  the  government 
respecting  the  drink  question  during  the  war,  both  as  con- 
cerns legislation  and  administration.     His  book  is  entitled 
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The  control  of  the  drink  trade  and  is  a  mine  of  well-ordered 
and  accurate  information.  (New  York:  I^ongmans, 
Green  &  Company.     191 8.     324  p.) 

A  popular  treatment  of  energy  as  that  term  is  used  in 
modern  science  will  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  Theories 
of  energy,  by  Horace  Perry,  who  has  written  his  preface 
from  San  Francisco.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1918.     231  p.     $1.75.) 

A  very  different  sort  of  book,  and  one  which  recalls  the 
author's  first  contribution  to  contemporary  literature  a 
generation  ago,  is  The  science  of  power,  by  Benjamin  Kidd. 
This  is  an  analysis  from  a  novel  point  of  view  of  the  ruHng 
forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  world.  One  need  not  agree 
with  it  to  appreciate  it  and  to  gain  benefit  from  its  read- 
ing. (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  191 8.  318  p. 
$1.50.) 

Among  American  psychologists  Professor  Woodworth 
holds  an  honorable  place  by  reason  not  only  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  productivity,  but  because  of  his  good  judgment 
and  sanity.  In  his  Jesup  I^ectures,  dehvered  at  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  in  191 7,  he  took  as  his 
topic  Dynamic  psychology  and  the  lectures  are  now  brought 
together  in  a  well-printed  book.  They  offer  perhaps  the 
best  compendious  treatment  there  is  of  the  contemporary 
psychological  view-point  and  method.  (New  York :  Colum- 
bia University  Press.     1918.     210  p.     $1.50.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  together  between  the  covers  of  one 
volimie  a  stmimary  of  the  History  of  Europe,  but  Professor 
A.  J.  Grant,  of  the  University  of  I^eeds,  attempted  this 
some  years  ago  and  the  success  of  his  effort  was  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  present  appearance  of  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  The  book  is  plainly  intended  for  English  schools. 
(London:     Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     778 p.   $2.75.) 

Students  of  Chaucer  and  his  period  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  attention  directed  to  an  excellent  source  book.  It  is 
entitled  Illustrations  of  Chaucer's  England,  edited  by  Dorothy 
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Hughes.     (New    York:     Longmans,    Green    &    Company. 
302  p.     $2.50.) 

Miss  Naomi  Norsworthy,  sometime  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  Teachers  College,  Colmnbia  University,  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  power  as  well  as  charm.  Her  strength 
was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  her  earnest  intellectual 
and  ethical  Hfe  and  she  past  from  earth  while  still  a  young 
woman.  We  cordially  welcome  a  charming  memoir  of 
Miss  Norsworthy  by  Frances  Caldwell  Higgins,  and  are 
sure  that  any  one  of  Miss  Norsworthy's  many  friends  and 
pupils  will  not  wiUingly  be  without  a  copy  of  it.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1918.     243  p.     $1.50.) 

A  useful  textbook  for  secondary  schools  is  Modern  Euro- 
pean civilization  J  by  Roscoe  L.  Ashley,  of  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. The  scope  of  the  book  is  from  the  17th  century 
to  the  present  time.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1918.     326  p.     $1.20.) 

An  exceptionally  good  treatment  of  a  subject  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  discuss  in  this  form  is  to  be  found  in  Organized 
banking  by  Professor  Eugene  E.  Agger,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  gone  over 
in  academic  work  and  their  practical  character  has  thereby 
been  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  appendices  are  voluminous 
and  most  useful  since  they  contain  not  only  the  text  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  but  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1918.     385  p.     $3.00.) 

The  real  business  of  living  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  book 
by  Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  the  language  of  the  deed 
of  gift  by  which  Phillips  Andover  Academy  was  founded. 
The  author's  treatment  involves  the  drawing  upon  the 
topics  of  ethics,  poHtics  and  sociology  in  ahnost  equal 
measure.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1918. 
476  p.     $1.50) 
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The  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  bringing 
out  in  attractive  volumes  several  selections  of  material 
that  originally  appeared  in  that  magazine.  The  latest  is 
entitled  Atlantic  Narratives,  a  collection  of  modern  short 
stories  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Thomas,  of  the  Newton  High  School.  (Boston:  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press.     1918.     350  p.) 

In  the  excellent  hope  of  making  the  life  and  character 
of  Lee  more  real  to  the  generation  of  young  Americans  now 
growing  up,  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton  and  Mary  T.  Hamilton, 
of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  have  united  in  writing  The 
life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  in  a  form  that  should  be  particularly 
attractive  to  boys  and  girls.  The  result  is  a  readable  and 
most  interesting  account  of  a  really  great  American  per- 
sonality. (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  191 7. 
208  p.     $1.25.) 

An  inspiring  book  that  is  highly  practical  in  its  lessons 
is  Schools  with  a  perfect  score,  by  George  W.  Gerwig,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
author  has  written  down  out  of  his  love  for  children  those 
things  which  he  has  found  in  the  minds  and  hearts  and  souls 
of  good  Americans.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1918.     194  p.     $1.10.) 

A  beautifully  made  series  of  books  entitled  Industrial  art 
textbooks,  by  Miss  Snow  and  Mr.  Froelich,  has  just  been 
added  to  the  apparatus  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  art  in 
schools.  These  books  offer  a  graded  course  in  art  in  re- 
lation to  industry  and  they  are  better  done  and  more  at- 
tractively illustrated  than  any  books  that  have  ever  come 
to  our  notice.     (Boston:    The  Prang  Company.     8  Parts.) 

The  latest  book  on  The  vocational  education  of  girls  and 
women  is  by  Albert  H.  Leake,  of  Toronto,  and  is  a  satisfac- 
tory presentation  of  the  subject.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     1918.     430  p.     $1.60.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  46,  Series  of  19 17,  of  the  United 
school  survey  grates  Bureau  of  Education,  is  a  report 
to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  in  649  pages, 
of  a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city 
begun  in  February,  1916,  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  survey  came  originally  to  the  Bureau  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  is,  again, 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  significant  signs  of  the  times  in 
its  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  an  outside,  dis- 
interested body,  for  the  conduct  of  an  expert  scrutiny  of 
specific  educational  conditions.  The  surv^ey  was  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  on  the  understanding  that  it  should 
consist  of  "a  sympathetic  inquiry  into  conditions  as  they 
are,  with  commendation  of  what  is  good,  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  and  further  development."  As  ulti- 
mately constituted,  the  survey  commission  was  made  up 
of  five  specialists  representing  the  Bureau,  and  seven  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Bureau  from  a  list  approved  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  which  had  agreed  to 
bear  the  entire  expenses  of  the  investigation  and  the  pub- 
lication of  its  results. 

No  more  thorogoing  survey,  to  use  the  current  term,  it  is 
safe  to  say  has  yet  been  made  of  a  public  school,  or  any 
other  school  system  than  is  comprised  in  this  report,  which 
has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  its  consideration  of  matters 
of  organization  and  administration,  of  buildings  and  grounds 
and  general  equipment,  of  finance,  of  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  contains  in  over  twenty 
pages  what  is  called  "a  brief  digest,"  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader,  of  the  important  recommendations  of 
the  report,  which  should  appeal  widely  to  all  who  are  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  sane  and  productive  organization 
and   control   of   public   education.     The   recommendations 
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themselves  are  too  long  to  smnmarize  with  any  degree  of 
completeness. 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  commission  is 
that  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  can  not  be  happily 
or  successfully  administered  until  the  present  method  of 
administration  makes  way  for  a  plan  of  control  which  will 
permit  the  educational  forces  in  the  city  to  do  their  work 
properly,  efficiently,  and  well.  What  such  a  plan  of  con- 
trol in  its  details  should  be  is  convincingly  stated  by  the 
report. 


Association  of  A  pamphlet,  published   as   of   November, 

urban  universities  1917^  contains  an  account  of  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities, 
and  a  complete  report  of  the  Committee  on  Field  Work 
appointed  at  the  19 15  meeting  of  the  Association.  Edu- 
cators conducting  work  in  large  cities,  it  is  pointed  out, 
have  realized  in  recent  years  that  the  community  itself  is 
a  great  laboratory.  Teachers  of  government  have  taken 
their  students  into  municipal  bureaus  where  they  have  not 
only  studied  the  conduct  of  the  work,  but  have  been  given 
in  many  instances  opportunities  to  perform  services  for  the 
city  concerned.  Students  of  the  social  sciences,  too,  in 
the  same  way,  have  found  in  the  cities  a  field  unsurpast  for 
practical  work  in  philanthropic  agencies  and  in  surveys  of 
economic,  industrial,  educational  and  hygienic  conditions, 
and  the  list  of  similar  possibilities  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  modern  municipality  can  be  readily  ex- 
tended. 

Field  work,  as  defined  by  the  Association  in  its  own  words, 
means  the  activities  of  students  in  the  performance  of  tasks 
of  every-day  life  under  actual  conditions  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  directly  related  to  concurrent  class  work.  Field 
work,  it  is  further  explained,  means  actual  participation 
in  a  practical  task,  and  visits  for  purposes  of  mere  observa- 
tion are,  in  the  sense  of  the  Association,  not  field  work. 

The  intention  in  the  appointment  of  the  special  com- 
mittee was  to  ascertain  the  various  methods  at  present  in 
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use  in  the  conduct  of  the  kind  of  field  work  in  mind  in  Ameri- 
can universities,  colleges  and  training  schools;  to  prepare  a 
report  incorporating  the  results  of  this  investigation;  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Association  certain  standards  and 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  such  work  based  upon  the  results 
of  the  inquiry.  The  present  report  contains  in  full  tlie  papers 
read  at  the  third  conference  of  the  Association  which  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  field  work,  and  the 
pamphlet  from  this  point  of  view  is  an  epitome,  and  an  in- 
teresting one,  of  most  aspects  of  this  relatively  new  phase 
of  recognized  educational  activity. 

President  ^y   ^^  ^^^Y  death,   on    October   26,   of 

Edward  K.  Graham  President  Edward  K.  Graham,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  a  life  of  great  promise  has  gone  out  of  American 
education.  President  Graham  succumbed  to  pneumonia 
following  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1898  and  subsequently  pursued  graduate  studies  at 
Columbia  University.  On  retimiing  to  his  Alma  Mater 
as  teacher  and  administrative  officer  he  immediately  re- 
vealed those  powers  of  mind  and  character  which  quickly 
raised  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  and  brought 
him  a  wide  reputation. 

The  death  of  President  Graham  is  a  sad  blow  to  higher 
education  in  America,  for  it  counts  but  few  men  of  his 
type  and  capacity. 


^  «^.  Andrew  Dickson  White   is   dead   at   the 

Andrew  D.  White  <•       .  *  .        •  t       t  • 

npe    age    of    eighty-six.      In    his    going 

there  passes  out  of  American  life  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished and  representative  figures  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  Dr.  White's  temperament  and 
service  there  were  none  of  those  spectacular  features  which 
attract  wide  pubHc  attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
real  importance.  His  life  was  one  of  study,  of  inter- 
pretation and  of  thoughtful  construction  in  the  world  of 
education,  of  politics  and  of  international  relations.     Few 
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men  influenced  American  education  more  directly  and  more 
helpfully  than  did  Dr.  White,  not  only  thru  his  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  Cornell  University,  but  even  more 
largely  thru  his  understanding  and  exposition  of  the 
essential  difference  between  college  work  and  university 
work,  and  his  early  steps  to  differentiate  the  two.  He  was 
a  profound  believer  in  the  influence  of  personality,  and  he 
brought  to  Cornell  University  in  its  early  years  a  distin- 
guished group  of  American  and  European  scholars  who 
gave  very  great  stimulus  to  that  new  undertaking.  Presi- 
dent Gilman  followed  this  same  policy  a  few  years  after- 
ward in  opening  the  work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  with  equally  excellent  results. 

In  politics  Dr.  White  was  a  staunch  Republican  of  liberal 
views  and  wide  vision.  He  held  it  part  of  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  to  participate  actively  in  the  organized  work  of  the 
party  of  his  choice,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and 
for  guidance  by  his  party  associates  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations.  Dr.  White  was  a 
pioneer.  His  early  contact  with  Russia,  with  Germany 
and  with  other  continental  peoples  brought  him  a  vision 
of  a  new  and  better  organized  international  world  long 
before  this  vision  had  become  the  common  property  of 
mankind.  His  diplomatic  career  was  distinguished  and 
successful,  and  had  it  not  been  for  him  and  his  immediate 
associates,  the  first  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  at  which  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  American  delegation,  would  have 
gone  down  to  history  as  a  complete  failure.  By  his  tact, 
his  skill,  his  persuasiveness  and  by  reason  of  the  weight 
which  his  name  and  character  carried  in  Germany  he  was 
able  to  turn  a  conference  which  was  about  to  be  a  failure 
into  a  highly  creditable  success. 

One  thinks  of  Dr.  White  in  the  same  group  as  President 
Eliot,  President  Angell,  President  Gilman  and  President 
Barnard.  Forty  years  ago  they  constituted  a  powerful 
center  of  constructive  educational  thought  and  practise. 
It  would  be  a  great  day  for  American  education  if  among 
men  and  women  now  in  middle  life  an  equally  significant 
and  constructive  group  could  be  named. 
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